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ROBIN REDIVIVUS. 


Wua says that Robbie Burns is deid? 

Wha says he lies below the weed, 

A pickle stoor, baith heart an’ heid, 
This hunner year? 

Deil blast the loons! but they hae lee’d, 
For Robin’s here! 


Here whare the Cluden, ’neath the mune, © 
Gangs happin’ to the same auld tune; 
Whare hoolets to the midnicht win’ 

Mak’ eerie mane ; 
Here whare I focht wi’ sangs an’ sin 

In days lang gane. 


For Heaven is guid, but Scotland’s best! 
Sae when they gie the herps a rest 
I tak’ a frien’ly, quiet request 
To Peter Doot; 
An’ he, guid man, swears at the hest,— 
But lets me oot! 











Robin Redivivus. 


Behint me clinks the gowden yett ; 

An’ faith! the psalms I sune forget 

As doon the road I skelp sherp-set, 
Past star an’ planet, 

Wi’ thochts o’ hame that bizz red-het 
Aneath my bannet! 


An’ when I stap oot ower the cluds,— 

There’s Scotland yet! The birlin’ fluds ; 

The broomy braes; the whusslin’ wuds ; 
Gowans the same! 

God! but my heart starts aff in thuds, 
To ken I’m hame! 


Saftly I daunder up an’ doon 

By Ayr an’ Nith, by Embro’ toon, 

A licht-fit, liltin’, hame-daft loon ! 
Ilk stream, ilk tree, 

The mavis’ sang, the cushie’s croon, 
Brings joy to me! 


Yet Scotland’s changed since first I kent it; 
The Gospel-faulds hae been augmentit ; 
The hypocrites hae a’ repentit, 
An’ quat their quirks ; 
The auld black creeds hae been white-pentit 
In a’ the kirks! 


Nae mair frae pupits yerks a yell 

O’ God’s damnation fierce an’ fell ; 

A saft an’ couthie tale they tell, 
An’ tell it quick ; 

They’ve sell’t the guid auld brunstane Hell, 
An’ pensioned Nick ! 


A land o’ saunts it would appear! 

Stories o’ death their daily cheer ; 

Whare ilk ane sits beside the Brier 
Plantit by Ian ; 

Whare a’ men drap the mild saut tear 

Beloved in Zion. 
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Robin Redivivus. 


Nae lad plays pliskie wi’ a lass ; 

Nae fule tak’s hame a stotterin’ glass ; 

Nae stirk gangs furth a college-ass,— 
Baalam’s the mate o’t; 

The Lord kens hoo it comes to pass, 
But that’s the gate o’t. 


An’ as for Bards,—they’re scarce as brose! 
But kailyaird gents, stript to the hose, 
Keep dibble-dibblin’ at the prose 

For English stots ; 
An’ Lun’on toon pays through the nose 

In gowden groats ! 


Guid faith! I ken na wha can fash 
To read sic screeds o’ auld wives’ clash ; 
The teary-weary, cantin’ hash 
Is nocht but haivers ; 
An’ yet the birkies, prood an’ gash, 
Brag o’ their clavers! 


Leeze me on tales o’ deils an’ drink ; 
On canty sangs that jouk an’ jink 
Wi’ rowth o’ luve, wi’ rowth o’ clink! 
But bards an’ bottle, 
Ballant an’ sang, hae taen a kink 
O’ d d teetotal ! 





As for mysel’, I’m saunt or hog 
In this man’s praise, or that man’s prog ; 
My very statues glower incog., 
For jaw an’ nose is 
As like this common, rough phizog 
As I’m like Moses! 


The critic-craws still bigg their hame 
"Mong Robin’s fauts, on Robin’s fame ; 
Ilk rag-tag rhyme that bears his name 
Is brocht their beak in; 
An’ a’ his bits o’ sin an’ shame 
Gang to the theekin’. 








Robin Redivivus. 


Deil roast sic craws an’ a’ their cawin’! 


Their blame is stale, their praise is 
When Robin drank he paid his law 
Sure that’s weel kenned ; 
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stawin’ ; 
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In, | 


When Robin fell he mourned his faain’,— ? | . 


So there’s an end! 


Faith! if the truth maun be confest, 
Auld Scotland’s guid, but Heaven is best ; 


A body’s frien’s there stand the test 


Withouten sham ; 
Guid fellows a’ at crack the jest, 
An’ pass the dram. 


Shakespeare, the king 0’ a’ the core 

Byron, a deil to start a splore ; 

Shelley, whase gowden lilts galore 
Keeps a’ herps waitin’ ; 

Coleridge, whiles seraph,—whiles a 
Like Milton’s Latin! 


But Scott’s the wale o’ men for me 
Wi’ pawkie Allan at his knee, 
An’ gleg James Hogg, wha thraws 


At burly Kit; 


2 


bore, 


’ 


a wee 


An’ Louis,—blythe of late cam’ he,— 


A’ shanks an’ wit. 


Wi siclike frien’s Scotch saunts come sair ; 


Sae back to Scotland I’ll nae mair ; 
For after Heaven I canna bear 
Sie godly folk ; 
Then fareweel! daylicht’s in the air 
An’ there’s the cock! 


? 


Hamisu HeEnNpDry. 
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The Indian Imperial Service Troops. 5 


THE INDIAN IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS. 


A YEAR ago all thoughts were 
turned towards the gallant gar- 
rison beleaguered in Chitral fort, 
and the determined little force 
which brought them relief over the 
snows of the Shandur pass. A 
very large share of both the hard 
fighting and the arduous work, 
which rendered those events con- 
spicuous, was borne by the Im- 
perial Service regiments of his 
Highness the Maharajah of Kash- 
mir, and thus for the first time 
the attention of the general public 
in England was drawn to a new 
element in our Indian armies, the 
rise and development of which 
have been the object of much in- 
terest and discussion in military 
circles in India during the last 
eight years. 

It has always been recognised 
as desirable that the great feuda- 
tory States of India should bear 
some part in the defence of the 
empire, in return for the advan- 
tages of tranquillity and prosperity 
secured to them by the strength 
of the British rule. To this end, 
in the first half of the present cen- 
tury, several of the largest States, 
notably Hyderabad, Oudh, and 
Gwalior, were moved to raise con- 
siderable bodies of men at their 
own expense, which were con- 
sidered as forming integral parts 
of the British forces, and which 
were commanded by British offi- 
cers, These contingents rapidly 
attained such efficiency as to be 
regarded as amongst the corps 
@élite of India; service with them 
was eagerly sought after by officers, 
and those who obtained such ap- 
pointments were selected for their 
special military proficiency and 
smartness. But, with the excep- 
tion of the Hyderabad contingent, 


the whole of these corps disap- 
peared after the great Mutiny, in 
which most of them joined. The 
system on which they were formed 
was a mistaken one: instead of 
being used to foster such military 
spirit as might exist in the States 
to which they severally belonged, 
they were composed almost en- 
tirely of mercenaries, drawn from 
the recruiting grounds of British 
India, which already supplied the 
fighting material for the native 
army of the Company. They were 
thus no more intimately attached 
to their States than were the 
trained brigades of De Boigne and 
Perron devoted to the cause of 
Scindia or Holkar in the Mah- 
ratta wars of fifty years earlier. 
The Hyderabad contingent alone 
was, by reason of its long standing 
and material, more particularly 
identified with the Government by 
which it was paid ; and it alone, as 
has been said, continued to exist 
after the Indian Mutiny. The 
other great States, however, con- 
tinued as heretofore to keep up 
standing armies of their own, in 
numbers proportionate to their 
size and wealth. In many cases 
the material composing these forces 
was excellent; but want of disci- 
pline, instruction, and proper organ- 
isation reduced them for the most 
part to a mere disorderly rabble, 
far more dangerous to the public 
safety than ever they would be 
to a foreign foe. They were 
generally divided into regulars 
and irregulars, of whom the for- 
mer remained at or near the cap- 
ital and in attendance on the 
ruling prince, while the irregulars 
were employed in the country 
districts as police, collectors of 
revenue, &c. These native armies 
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reached, in 1887, to a total of 
some 80,000 regular and 100,000 
irregular troops, of which 18,000 
regulars and 7000 irregulars were 
maintained by the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, 8000 regulars and 22,000 
irregulars by the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad, 9500 regulars and the same 
number of irregulars by the Ma- 
harajah of Gwalior, 4500 regulars 
and 4000 irregulars by the Gaik- 
war of Baroda, and 3500 regulars 
by the Maharajah of Mysore. 

In the leading States above 
named efforts were made from 
time to time to make the stand- 
ing armies really efficient, but 
such attempts were generally at- 
tended with but indifferent suc- 
cess, The large regular force of 
Kashmir was for the most part 
composed of Dogras, Sikhs, and 
Gurkhas, the flower of the fighting 
races of India; the Maharajah and 
his Government entertained a very 
high opinion of its efficiency, and 
large sums were annually drawn 
from an impoverished exchequer 
to pay for its maintenance, Its 
discipline and organisation, how- 
ever, left much to be desired ; nor 
was it in reality very superior to 
the ill-armed, undrilled rabbles 
which represented the military 
force of other States of the Punjab. 

In Central India the army of the 
Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior was 
trained and organised with a care 
which placed it in the front rank 
of the native forces of India, and 
far above any of its immediate 
neighbours ; but notwithstanding 
the fact that good fighting mate- 
rial exists within the confines of 
the State, no effort was made to 
take advantage of it, and the 
army was composed entirely of 
mercenaries. 

In Hyderabad there was (and 
still exists), besides the contingent 
already mentioned, a miscellaneous 
assortment of troops of all kinds 
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and nationalities, and almost all 
more or less useless. Some years 
ago a brigade of cavalry was or- 
ganised under a British commander, 
and its regiments were termed “‘the 
reformed troops,” a name by which 
they are still known. They have, 
however, ere this been left behind 
in the advance towards efficiency 
by another force of cavalry formed 
more recently, and called the 
“Golconda Brigade.” This force 
is commanded by Major Afsur 
Dowlah, a Hyderabad gentleman 
of distinguished ability, and it has 
been trained by him to a high 
standard of excellence. With the 
exception of these two brigades, 
the army of the Nizam is of no 
practical value. The Hyderabad 
contingent need not be further 
described here. Although the 
cost of its up-keep is borne in- 
directly by the Hyderabad State, 
yet it in no way forms part of the 
standing army of the Nizam, It is 
in all respects under the orders of 
the Government of India; it is 
commanded by British officers, and 
there is no practical dissimilarity 
between its regiments and those 
of the British Indian army. 

In Southern India Mysore has 
for some years been conspicuous 
as possessing a force of moderate 
dimensions, but of more value 
than the hordes existing elsewhere. 
During the long minority of the 
late Maharajah the army, in com- 
mon with all the affairs of the 
State, was under British control, 
and on his attaining his majority 
the prince continued to administer 
this, as well as other departments, 
with the good sense and modera- 
tion which have caused his early 
death to be universally deplored. 
The infantry of the standing army 
has never, however, been of much 
value as fighting material ; but the 
cavalry, which was for many years 
commanded by the late Colonel 
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Hay, was recruited from the 
classes which furnished the troops 
of Tippu Sultan in the last cen- 
tury, and was officered by mem- 
bers of some of the best families 
of the State, and it certainly 
equalled any similar force in 
India previous to 1887. 

The whole of the forces described 
above, as well as the standing 
armies of other native States of 
less importance, were entirely 
under the control of their respec- 
tive Governments; they were 
officered entirely by native gentle- 
men, nor had they any connection 
whatever with the army of British 
India. How to moderate the ex- 
travagant expenditure by native 
States on troops worse than useless, 
how to train this idle and undisci- 
plined material, so that in case of 
need it might aid in the defence of 
the empire on which it is depen- 
dent, have been problems which 
have more than once occupied the 
serious attention of the Govern- 
ment of India. The strained re- 
lations between Great Britain and 
Russia in the spring of 1885, and 
the consequent increased attention 
to the internal as well as the 
frontier defences of India, were 
the causes of a renewed considera- 
tion of the question of inviting the 
principal native rulers to bear a 
share in those schemes of defence. 
No definite decision had, however, 
been arrived at when, in August 
1887, the Nizam of Hyderabad 
intimated to the Viceroy that he 
wished to do honour to the year of 
her Majesty’s jubilee by contribu- 
ting a very large sum of money 
towards the cost of the frontier 
defence works then in progress, 
and by placing such a force as his 
State could afford at the disposal 
of her Majesty in case of need. 
This loyal offer met with a ready 
echo in other parts of India; the 
native States both great and small 
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hastened to follow the lead set 
them by the Nizam, and offers of 
contributions both of men and of 
money poured in in rapid succession 
to the Governor-General. It was 
evident that the time had arrived 
for carrying out those projects of 
securing co-operation and aid from 
the princes of India which had so 
often been put forward, and the 
Government of India forthwith 
proceeded to consider how best the 
loyal offers of the native States 
might be accepted. 

It was at once decided that con- 
tributions of money should not be 
accepted, and that such assistance 
as might be given by each State 
must be very carefully propor- 
tioned to its resources, while at 
the same time its offer must be 
absolutely spontaneous. The es- 
sence of the scheme finally adopted 
was the employment of the actual 
resources of each State both in 
men and officers, and the formation 
therefrom of serviceable corps, 
which, while available for Imperial 
defence in case of need, should be 
otherwise as much identified with 
the State which raised them as 
were the old, disorderly, and use- 
less standing armies. Such “ Im- 
perial Service ” corps, as they were 
termed, were to be liable to inspec- 
tions by selected British officers, 
but were otherwise to be in no 
way connected with the British 
army ; they were not even to be 
under the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, except in the 
event of their mobilisation, but 
were to be controlled by the 
Foreign Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Finally, it was 
decided that the formation of a 
corps for Imperial service by any 
State should be accompanied by a 
proportionate reduction of those 
rabble forces the expense of which 
had hitherto been so great as well 
as useless. 
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It was not until the latter part 
of 1888 that the scheme for the 
formation of Imperial Service 
Corps was put into definite shape. 
It was then decided that the ex- 
periment should first be tried with 
some of the principal States of the 
Punjab, and with the Rajput State 
of Ulwar. A chief inspecting 
officer (Colonel H. Melliss) was 
appointed, with two inspecting 
officers under him. These officers, 
under the orders of the Foreign 
Department, were in the first in- 
stance to superintend the organisa- 
tion of the new corps, the selection 
of recruits, the supply of their 
equipment; they were to advise 
the States’ Governments on all 
military matters, and when the 
corps were in working order they 
were to inspect them constantly 
and report on their progress and 
efficiency. 

The corps were raised entirely 
from amongst the subjects of the 
States, and were in like manner 
officered for the most part by 
gentlemen of position in the State, 
often by relations and connections 
of the ruling chief. 

The work of organisation was 
assisted by the services of non- 
commissioned officers from native 
regiments of the British service, 
who were attached as instructors 
to the various corps; while their 
labours were further supplemented 
by the deputation of classes from 
Imperial Service regiments to un- 
dergo courses of instruction with 
some of the best native regiments. 

Both these methods of obtaining 
efficient instructors proved emin- 
ently satisfactory, the classes sent 
to our regiments showing especial 
eagerness to learn their work, and 
rapidly acquiring great proficiency 
in the duties of regimental instruc- 
tors. 

In equipment, as in drill, the 
Imperial Service Corps followed 


the main lines of our own native 
regiments, and though the advice 
of an inspecting officer or the taste 
for novelty of the native chief oc- 
casionally introduced innovations 
in colour, &c., yet all corps were 
equipped with an eye to utility 
and to avoidance of wasteful ex- 
travagance. In this matter, how- 
ever, the inspecting officers had 
sometimes a good deal of difficulty 
to restrain the enthusiasm of the 
princes, eager to show their ap- 
proval of the scheme by dressing 
the rank and file of their new 
regiments in broadcloth and gold, 
or by housing their cavalry horses 
in palatial stables. This very en- 
thusiasm it is which indicates one 
of the greatest dangers to the 
future of the Imperial Service 
Corps. The ardour of an oriental 
ruler for any novelty is apt to 
resemble the delight of a child 
with a new toy, or the unthinking 
excitement of the London public 
over a new lion, quite irrespective 
of the real value of its object, 
But in native States much depends 
on the sunshine of royal favour, 
and should the enthusiasm of the 
ruler abate, or should he be suc- 
ceeded by one of a different way 
of thinking, the former object of 
so much solicitude and attention 
would soon feel the result of the 
change. 

Meanwhile, however, the Im- 
perial Service Corps have been 
firmly established, and are daily 
securing a more certain footing. 
But a very few months sufficed to 
show that the scheme was in the 
main a success. Fresh corps were 
accordingly organised, those of the 
Rajput States of Marwar, Bikanir, 
and Jeypur, and the Central India 
principality of Gwalior, being fol- 
lowed by Indore, Bhurtpore, Ram- 
pur, and others, and in the south 
by Mysore (where, as has been 
mentioned, a cavalry force on the 
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lines of the present scheme already 
existed), and finally by Hyderabad. 
As the corps have gained increased 
efficiency, many of them have been 
exercised at camps of instruction, 
where they have been brigaded 
with regiments of the British 
forces. Some few have been em- 
ployed on active service, and have 
amply proved their value. The 
military authorities have come to 
regard these regiments as some- 
thing more than the creation of 
faddists, or the outcome of a 
passing fancy amongst the princes 
of India: they are acknowledged 
to be in many cases fit to take 
their places in the front line of 
defence against any foe, and to be 
a really serviceable auxiliary to 
the forces of the Crown. 

What the strength and effici- 
ency of the Imperial Service 
troops are at this moment may best 
be gathered from a few details 
about some of the more important 
of them. 

Foremost among these are the 
forces of Kashmir, which consist 
of two ressalahs or squadrons of 
cavalry, each 300 strong, six regi- 
ments of infantry of about 600 
men each, and two batteries of 
mountain artillery, each of 150 
men (the only artillery corps 
which have been raised by a native 
State). The greater part of this 
force of some 4500 men has already 
done good service in the field: in 
the expedition against Hunza- 
Nagar in 1891-92 the 2d Regiment 
of Kashmir Rifles, then only lately 
raised, served with distinction ; 
and the gallant conduct of the 4th 
Rifles throughout the defence of 
Chitral, as well as the share taken 
by the 5th and 6th Regiments in 
Colonel Kelly’s march to the relief 
of the fort, have been already al- 
luded to, and are still fresh in all 
men’s minds. These regiments are 
composed for the most part of Do- 


gras and Gurkhas, hardy moun- 
taineers, and accounted tie best 
infantry soldiers in India: they 
are commanded by officers of abil- 
ity, intelligence, and position ; 
their discipline and smartness 
leave nothing to be desired; and 
their performances in the arduous 
mountain warfare in which they 
have borne so prominent a part 
are sufficient indication of their 
value in the field. Nor is less to 
be said of the mountain batteries, 
the first of which also shared in 
the Chitral campaign, while the 
second is composed of equally good 
material, and may be trusted to 
do equally good work when called 
on. All the above corps have had 
assigned to them a more active 
role than falls to the lot of other 
Imperial Service troops, or than 
was contemplated when the scheme 
was first formulated. Events of 
the last five years on the north- 
ern and north-western confines of 
Kashmir, the establishment of the 
Gilgit Agency, and the assertion 
of a real control over the dependent 
States of Hunza-Nagar, Chilas, and 
Chitral, have necessitated the em- 
ployment of larger bodies of troops 
on those frontiers than could be 
conveniently spared for a length 
of time from India ; moreover, the 
work has been all to the advantage 
of Kashmir, whosé territories have 
been secured from depredation and 
her frontiers respected. The troops 
of that State have therefore been 
employed for the purpose, and the 
Imperial Service regiments were 
naturally pushed to the front as 
being the best organised and 
drilled. At the same time, it 
must be admitted that the cost 
of keeping a considerable body of 
men constantly employed in the 
inaccessible outposts of the Gilgit 
district is more than the State of 
Kashmir, which is by no means 
wealthy, can afford. Owing to 
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the numberless expenses resulting 
from this incessant frontier service, 
the charges for Imperial Service 
troops fall heavier on Kashmir 
than on any other State. The 
loyalty of the Maharajah, who has 
lately received a timely acknow- 
ledgment of the services of his 
troops by being given the rank of 
Major-General in the army, and 
the military zeal of his brother 
Rajah Sir Ram Singh, K.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief of the Kash- 
mir forces, have both been averse 
to any reductions of those forces 
hitherto, but it is certain that 
some diminution of military ex- 
penditure in Kashmir is urgently 
needed. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the Imperial Service 
troops of this State have been tried 
in more or less prominent positions 
in three campaigns, and have 
shown themselves to be of un- 
doubted value. 

Next in point of numbers to 
Kashmir come the Imperial Ser- 
vice troops of the Maharajah of 
Patiala, the leading Sikh ruler in 
the Punjab, and the son of a 
prince who was conspicuous for 
the firmness of his support of the 
British Government during the 
critical period of the Indian 
Mutiny. In Patiala there are 
one regiment of lancers and two 
of infantry, each six hundred 
strong, and composed mostly of 
the best classes of Sikhs, whose 
reputation as soldiers is world- 
wide. This brigade formed part 
of the force assembled at Lahore 
in December 1894, on the occa- 
sion of the durbar held there 
by the Governor-General, and it 
marched past before him at the 
review of the troops. Both cav- 
alry and infantry were con- 
spicuous for their steadiness and 
smartness. The lancers have also 
attended several camps of exercise, 
and have always earned very high 


praise for their efficiency. The 
Maharajah has always taken great 
personal interest in his troops ; and 
this, coupled with the exertions of 
his officers, has resulted in the 
formation of a valuable brigade, 
as keen and eager for active 
service as it is smart on the parade- 
ground, 

The remaining Imperial Service 
troops of the Punjab are supplied 
by the States of Kaputhala, Baka- 
walpur, Jind, Nabha, Faridkot, 
Sirmur, and Maler Kotla, and in- 
clude four and a half squadrons of 
cavalry, three battalions and four 
companies of infantry, and two 
double companies of Sappers, or 
a total of 3200 men. Some 
amongst these are particularly 
useful troops, especially the squad- 
ron of cavalry and battalion of 
infantry supplied by the Rajah of 
Jind, which are second to none in 
efficiency. Another corps which 
calls for special notice on account 
of its very great value is the 
double company of Sappers fur- 
nished by the little hill State of 
Sirmur. Nothing can exceed the 
excellence of these troops, both 
in efficiency on parade and in 
the special details of their pro- 
fession. Maler Kotla has lately 
started a similar corps, and the 
example so furnished is an ex- 
cellent one. 

All the above-named corps are 
composed of those stalwart races 
of the Punjab which have done 
such yeoman service for the 
British in the last half-century, 
and which have made the regi- 
ments of our Punjab army famous 
amongst the finest troops of the 
empire. 

We now come to the contin- 
gents furnished by Rajputana, 
the ancient home of all that was 
brave and chivalrous in war, but 
whose races we have never yet 
succeeded in attracting in any 
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large numbers to our service, 
Imperial Service corps are main- 
tained by Ulwar, Jodhpur, Jey- 
pur, and Bikanir, each of which 
requires special description. 

The eagerness of the late Maha- 
rajah of Ulwar to prove the sin- 
cerity of his offers of assistance in 
1887 was so great that, before the 
scheme now under review was de- 
finitely decided upon, he took the 
initiative in forming a special 
regiment of cavalry on these lines, 
and secured at his own expense 
the services of a British officer to 
superintend its instruction. The 
result was that, when the other 
Imperial Service regiments were 
yet untrained, the Ulwar Lancers 
was already an efficient regiment ; 
nor has it ever yielded this supre- 
macy, but still remains acknow- 
ledged to be the best drilled and 
smartest corps amongst the Im- 
perial Service cavalry, and one 
which is fit and ready for any 
service. Nor is the regiment of 
Ulwar infantry far behind this 
standard. The young Maharajah 
takes the same enthusiastic in- 
terest as did his father in his 
Imperial Service troops, and the 
only disappointment which he and 
they have felt is that no oppor- 
tunity has yet arrived for their 
employment on active service. 

Were it not for this enthusiasm 
in Ulwar, one would be tempted 
to think that the very extra- 
ordinary ardour in the neigh- 
bouring State of Marwar was 
altogether exceptional. At Jodh- 
pur, the capital, there have been 
formed two regiments of lancers, 
composed entirely of those Rhator 
Rajputs who for centuries con- 
tested the supremacy of Central 
India with their kinsmen of 
Mewar, and who seem to have 
lost nothing of their martial en- 
thusiasm. Brilliant horsemen, the 
finest swordsmen in India, the 
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material of these regiments is an 
ideal one for light cavalry ; but in 
addition to this the corps have 
been infected with the spirit of 
a very exceptional man, Colonel 
Maharajah Sir Partab Singh, 
K.0.8.I1., brother of the late and 
uncle of the present ruling Maha- 
rajah, a nobleman of more than 
ordinary enlightenment, a keen 
soldier and an accomplished gen- 
tleman, whose greatest and most 
genuine ambition is to bare his 
sword in the service of the Queen. 
Under such circumstances, and 
with such leadership and guid- 
ance, the Jodhpur Lancers have 
earned a distinguished name for 
dashing horsemanship and mili- 
tary ardour; they only need the 
steadying influence of occasional 
brigade work with regiments of 
our own service to become some 
of the best drilled as well as the 
most brilliant cavalry in India. 

In the State of Jeypur a corps 
has been formed to which must 
unhesitatingly be awarded the 
palm of being the most practically 
useful of all the Imperial Service 
troops: this is a transport train 
of 400 carts, 1000 ponies, and 
650 men, perfectly equipped and 
brought to a wonderful finish of 
organisation and discipline by the 
liberality of the Maharajah, and 
the energy of its superintendent, 
Dhanpat Rai, coupled with the 
able supervision of brevet-Lieuten- 
ant-Oolonel Tate, the inspecting 
officer. Those who followed the 
history of the late Chitral expedi- 
tion are well aware of the great 
difficulty experienced in collecting 
sufficient transport for General 
Low’s relief force within a reason- 
able time. The maintenance of a 
sufficient reserve of transport dur- 
ing peace-time to supply the de- 
mands of a force in the field has 
always been the most difficult 
military and economical problem 
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in India. It can therefore be 
readily understood how invaluable 
are such corps as the Jeypur 
transport train and the similar 
corps at Gwalior, and how willing 
the Government of India would 
ever be to accept the services of 
such, when offered for active work 
as readily as were the Jeypur and 
Gwalior corps last year. 

Finally, the Bikanir Camel 
Corps of 500 men and camels is 
an item of the Imperial Service 
scheme no less valuable than the 
transport trains just described. 
Our campaign in the Soudan proved 
the value of such a corps for ser- 
vice in the East, and this is the 
first corps of the kind formed in 
India since the days (fifty years 
ago) when the present 6th Punjab 
Infantry was raised as the Sind 
Camel Corps. The experiment has 
been amply justified by the result. 
The corps is a regiment of mounted 
infantry, 500 strong, fully equipped 
with camel transport, and capable 
of carrying with them, on the back 
seats of the camel saddles, another 
body of men of equal strength. It 
has reached a high state of eflici- 
ency, and is animated by the same 
forward spirit which exists in all 
the Rajput corps, and indeed in 
almost all the Imperial Service 
troops throughout India. 

Other States of Central or West- 
ern India which maintain such 
troops are Gwalior, Rampur, Bhurt- 
pore, Indore, Bhopal, Bhavnagar, 
Navnagar, and Junagad, of which 
the first alone need be specially 
described. The Gwalior transport 
corps has been already mentioned ; 
it remains only to relate that, like 
the Jeypur transport corps, it 
started with enthusiasm for the 
Chitral expedition in April last, 
the Maharajah himself attending 
its entrainment; that it served 
throughout the summer, and that 
its work and conduct were univer- 





sally excellent. The Maharajah of 
Gwalior also maintains two regi- 
ments of lancers, in which he takes 
great personal interest, and which 
are both fine bodies of men. 

The troops of Mysore and Hyder- 
abad alone remain to be noticed. 

It has already been related that 
a small force of regular soldiers 
has been for many years main- 
tained in Mysore, under the 
superintendence of British officers. 
From the cavalry of this force 
were formed the four squadrons 
of lancers which represent the 
Imperial Service movement in the 
State. The excellent administration 
of the late Maharajah, which has 
been mentioned, was an element 
of success in the scheme in Mysore. 
Now, unfortunately, that assist- 
ance has been removed ; but it is 
probable that the able men who 
are conducting the government 
during the minority of the young 
Maharajah will be no less favour- 
able to the work. The troops are 
commanded by.Sardar Desaraj 
Urs, a cousin of the Maharajah, 
and a keen soldier, whose military 
ambition was sufficient to induce 
him to serve for some years in one 
of our own native regiments, with 
which he saw active service in the 
Burma campaign. The regiment is 
composed of good material, is well 
horsed and equipped, and showed 
to considerable advantage when it 
was reviewed by the Viceroy at 
Bangalore in November last. 

It is noticeable that Hyderabad, 
whose prince was the first to offer 
assistance to the Government of 
India, was the last of the principal 
States from which such assistance 
has been accepted. The reasons 
for this were numerous. The 
territories of the Nizam are situ- 
ated in a part of India whose 
inhabitants are not a fighting 
race; almost the whole of his 
existing large force is composed of 
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mercenaries: it was felt that 
Imperial Service troops, if com- 
posed of natives of the State, 
would not be valuable, and mer- 
cenaries could not be accepted. 
The Nizam, however, renewed his 
offer on more than one occasion, 
and at length, in 1892, orders 
were issued for the formation 
of two regiments of Imperial 
Service lancers, 800 men in 
all. They were to be selected 
from the “reformed troops” and 
the “Golconda Brigade,” which 
have been already mentioned, and 
the whole were placed under the 
orders of Major Afsur Dowlah, 
the commander of the Golconda 
Brigade. All that depends on 
Major Afsur Dewlah and his 
officers has been done to make 
these troops efficient; but the 
material is inferior, and the 
regiments have not the same ad- 
vantages, in many respects, as are 
enjoyed by Imperial Service troops 
in other States. 

There can be no doubt that the 
source whence Imperial Service 
troops can be drawn with most 
advantage, or indeed with any 
real advantage, is from those 
manly races of northern India 
whose traditions and _ religion 
make them soldiers, and whose 
swords have already been drawn 
in our cause. 

The total strength of the Im- 
perial Service troops, of which 
some details have been given 
above, amounts to rather over 
19,000 men. This represents the 
contributions of twenty-three dif- 
erent States, Kashmir supplying 
4350, the rest of the Punjab 4950, 
Rajputana 4000, other States of 
Central or Western India 4500, 
southern India 1400. 

It will thus be seen at a glance 
that a very large majority of these 
troops do belong to the best 
races of India; and not only do 


such races supply the best soldiers, 
but their rulers are men of un- 
doubted loyalty: they are the sons 
and the grandsons of those men 
who supported the British cause 
when its peril was most deadly, 
and when the danger which threat- 
ened us came from a quarter with 
which they might have been ex- 
pected to feel some sympathy. 
Much more may we count on the 
loyal support of these princes 
against any external foe. How 
far the troops which they might 
then bring to our aid will be of 
value in the field depends on the 
manner in which they may be 
trained and instructed in peace. 
If they continue as they have 
begun, they will in many cases be 
fit to be placed alongside the best 
of our own native soldiers; nor is 
there any reason why their present 
efficiency should not be maintained 
and increased, provided that they 
are treated judiciously. Any danger 
which may exist of their deterior- 
ating is likely to come from ex- 
cess of zeal, rather than from 
carelessness or want of ardour. 
We have already alluded to the 
fear that the enthusiasm of some 
of the chiefs might be but evan- 
escent; there is also a fear lest 
the British officers who are ap- 
pointed to inspect these troops 
may exceed the limits set to what 
is required of them. A consider- 
able increase of efficiency has been 
obtained of late years in our 
native army by a corresponding 
increase of hard work. This has 
been particularly the case in the 
native cavalry, which, from being 
a very irregular force, has been 
“dragooned” to a pitch of smart- 
ness often equalling that of any 
British cavalry corps. However 
much this system may be advan- 
tageous in our own regiments 
(and proofs are not wanting that 
it may be carried too far), it can 
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occasion nothing but harm if it be 
applied to the troops of native 
States, which after all belong to 
their own rulers and not to us. 
It may be safely predicted that 
the Imperial Service troops will 
maintain their efficiency so long 
as the interest of the rulers in 
them is maintained; and that 
that interest will not disappear 
(unless in exceptional circum- 
stances) provided that the princes 
continue to feel that the troops are 
their own to do with as they like. 

Meanwhile it is well known 
that almost all the States which 
maintain these troops are eager 
for their employment on service. 
Several of them were bitterly dis- 
appointed at not being employed 
in the Chitral expedition, and even 
if Great Britain were engaged in 
a war outside the limits of India 
there is little doubt but that many 
loyal offers of assistance would be 
made from this source. Many 
difficult questions are connected 
with the possible employment of 
Imperial Service troops in con- 
junction with a British force in 
the field — questions connected 
with their discipline, with the 
duties which might be assigned to 
them, and above all, with the pro- 
portion of British officers which 
should be attached to them. These 
matters will no doubt be duly dealt 
with by the Government of India 
when the necessity arises: for the 
present it is inadvisable to discuss 
them here. 

One point may, however, with 
advantage be noticed — namely, 
the unduly large proportion of 
cavalry amongst these corps. 
They include 8300 cavalry and 
only 8800 infantry, or nearly 
equal numbers, We have already 
in India a far larger number of 
cavalry than we can ever employ 
across our frontiers; in all our 
little wars there is seldom any 


scope for its use: much less then 
can these Imperial Service squad- 
rons look to be employed, as they 
desire to be, in our frontier ex- 
peditions. To those who wish for 
active service an easy answer 
would be that they should reduce 
their cavalry and form transport 
corps; there would then be no 
difficulty about finding employ- 
ment for them. But this solution 
is not feasible: the men who will 
serve in a cavalry regiment will 
not drive transport carts; more 
than that, they will not even be- 
come infantry soldiers. Nothing 
would induce a Rhator Rajput to 
serve on foot, and even in the 
Sikh corps of the Punjab it is 
difficult to get gentlemen of posi- 
tion to officer the infantry regi- 
ments. The dislike of the native 
of India for any work or exercise 
necessitating humdrum drudgery 
is well known, and a coincident 
prejudice is that which regards 
foot -soldiering as fit only for 
servants. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
large proportion of cavalry can only 
be lessened by reduction ; and this 
step does not seem advisable, at 
any rate at present. It might, 
however, be insisted that the 
maintenance of a corps of cavalry 
should be accompanied with rather 
more than the ordinary regimental 
transport, and should invariably be 
followed by a reduction of cavalry 
from the old standing army, coin- 
ciding not in numbers but in ex- 
pense with the new corps. 

The maintenance of these new 
regiments, equipped with service- 
able transport and mobilisation 
stores, is a far more expensive 
business than the up-keep of the 
disorganised, ill - paid, and _ ill- 
equipped forces which preceded 
them; and the reduction of the 
latter should be consequently large. 

This reduction of the useless 
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hordes which formerly drained the 
resources of the State, and en- 
dangered rather than secured its 
peace, was one of the first objects 
chy of the formation of Imperial 
? Service troops. The result aimed 
at has been in most cases fully 
attained, and it is to be hoped 
that nowhere will new Imperial 
Service regiments be suffered to 
it exist alongside of an undiminished 
standing army. 
In the brief account of the 
Indian Imperial Service troops 
given above, many points have 
necessarily been passed over in 
silence or been but slightly touched 
on. But it is hoped that enough 
t has been said to show that a scheme 
which was regarded at first with 
much distrust and suspicion has 
‘ proved a practical success. Loyally 
supported by the native chiefs, a 
small number—its utmost limit 
has only amounted to fourteen— 
of British officers have, by hard 
work, tact, and perseverance, trans- 
formed, in seven years and less, 
upwards of 20,000 undisciplined 
men into a disciplined and service- 
able force ; and that, too, although 
the units have been scattered over 
many thousand square miles of 
country, precluding, in most in- 
stances, individual attention, or 
anything but interrupted visits of 
inspection. From three separate 
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quarters of India parts of this 
force have already done service 
for us beyond our frontiers; and 
no one who has seen the genuine 
earnestness of the princes of India 
in this matter, and the fine temper 
of their troops, can doubt but that 
only the lack of opportunity pre- 
vents many other such corps from 
doing similar good service for the 
British Crown. 

The movement has given yet 
another proof of the excellent fight- 
ing material which exists in India, 
and of the British genius for organ- 
ising and training such materis | to 
a higher pitch than it could reach 
under native guidance alone. But 
the development of the Imperial 
Service troops has done more than 
this. The interest and the money 
freely spent on them give daily 
proof that the offers made on the 
occasion of her Majesty’s jubilee 
were due to something more than 
the enthusiasm of the moment; 
they prove a deep-seated loyalty 
and goodwill on the part of the 
princes and chiefs of India towards 
the British Government, and a 
real belief in the benefits which 
are secured to India by the British 
rule; and they give us cause to 
echo in India the words of Lord 
Salisbury—we care not how much 
we are isolated so long as we are 
united. 











HOW SUMMER 





Hai! sunny Whitsuntide ! 
Hurrah for flannel shirts and 
hobnailed shoon! welcome home- 
spun suits and supremely shabby 
headgear—the livery of ten days’ 
respite from the tyranny of town 
garb! In this free and far-off 
land one may wear what he lists, 
for never a “lum” hat cometh 
here, save at funerals, and those 
affected by members of that arch- 
aic and strangely ceremonial class 
—the craft of postboys. Crisp 
heather and flowery turf instead 
of wood pavement and wall-posters 
—long gloamings on hyperborean 
shores in place of glare of gas and 
electric light—no sorry exchange, 
pardie ! 

Sure there is no more restless 
creature on earth than a salmon- 
fisher during a prolonged drought. 
All the readable fiction in the 
lodge, as well as a great deal 
which, under happier auspices, 
would have been pronounced un- 
readable, has been exhausted. 
The back numbers of the ‘ Field’ 
have been conned, even to the 
advertisements (not the least sug- 
gestive matter in its columns) ; im- 
patient knuckles positively ache 
from repeated rappings of the 
barometer, and it is within actu- 
al knowledge that a _ scorched- 
out angler has derived jejune 
solace from the perusal of 1 Kings 
xviii, The record in that chapter 
of the breaking of a long drought 
is so faithful and vivid that it 
filled him with envy of the pro- 
phetic gift which enabled Elijah, 
while the farmers and shepherds 
of Israel were still plunged in 
despair, to detect in the brazen 
firmament “the sound of abund- 
ance of rain.” 
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CAME TO CAITHNESS. 





“And Elijah said to his servant, 
Go up now, look toward the sea. 
And he went up, and looked, and said, 
There is nothing. And he said, Go 
again seven times. And it came to 
pass, at the seventh time, that he said, 
Behold, there ariseth a little cloud 
out of the sea, like a man’s hand. 
And he said, Go up, say unto Ahab, 
Prepare thy chariot, and get thee 
down, that the rain stop thee not.” 


For more than a month our river 
had been at its lowest, for no rain 
had fallen since that which pro- 
duced a small spate in the second 
week of April. This was all the 
more tantalising, for this year 1896 
has produced a heavier run of 
spring salmon in Scottish waters 
than has been known for many 
seasons, and our stream had drawn 
its full share. The loch had 
yielded a heavy score already, and 
still, as often as the north wind 
blew and passing clouds obscured 
the sun, here and there in the 
deep river “linns” (‘“dubs” they 
would call them on the Tweed), or 
in the loch, small grilse-flies pre- 
vailed to make an odd fish or two 
lay hold, out of the numbers which 
were perpetually rolling up to the 
surface. The bay, too, was full 
of summer fish, both salmon and 
grilse, waiting for a flood to give 
them escape from the seals, por- 
poises, and parasites which em- 
bitter marine life. Everything 
was languishing for rain, but, of 
all Scottish counties, rain falls 
most seldom in Caithness; snow 
is the staple from which these 
northern streams are brewed, and 
of that there was very little last 
winter. 

By the way, there scarcely could 
be a more thorough refutation of 
the kind of evidence which is often 
given, and too often listened to, 
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before Royal Commissions and 
other inquiries, to the effect that 
overstocking is the cause of salmon 
disease, than the condition of the 
Thurso in a season such as this. 
Of waterthere has been a minimum, 
of heat a maximum ; fish have been 
huddled together in shoals, both 
kelts and clean fish, for many 
weeks, yet the dread Saprolegnia 
has not made its appearance; nor 
has any instance of it been re- 
corded during the last forty years. 
On the other hand, in the rivers of 
the Solway, of far greater volume 
than the Thurso —rivers which 
have been depleted to the utmost 
by netting—the scanty stock is 
periodically subject to fierce attacks 
of this fatal scourge. So in the 
Tweed, where, it is true, the 
autumn run of fish do occasionally 
present some appearance of great 
numbers, even in these lean times 
in which our lot is cast, it is 
alleged that the disease, to the 
presence of which that river is 
peculiarly liable, takes its rise 
among fish crowded in low water. 
Marry! could we but have one 
season on Tweedside such as our 
forefathers knew before the days 
of extravagant netting all along 
the coasts, we might then have 
some idea what a full comple- 
ment of fish really means. 

But my present business lies not 
in the waters of Abana or Phar- 
par, but in the little Jordan of 
the northern land, in which, by the 
clemency of a friend, it was my 
privilege to cast an angle in the 
month of May of this year. It 
was not his fault that the rain 
tarried, and that recourse had to 
be made to other subjects of in- 
terest than the taking of fish. It 
was not difficult to find them. 
Angling apart, but for the fisher- 
man’s constitutional unrest, there 
was store of matter to occupy eyes, 
ears, and thought agreeably. 
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It was a very early spring, nearly 
a month in advance of last year. 
Ripe cherries in the open air near 
Dingwall and the hawthorn bloom 
past its best before the end of May, 
young grouse actually on the wing 
on the 24th—these are incidents 
without precedent in anybody’s 
memory of the northern counties. 
“On the 4th of May,” wrote Robert 
Dick to his friend Peach nearly 
forty years ago, “ the buds are only 
swelling. There is no ‘ May blos- 
som’ in Caithness, Even at the 
end of May the few hedges are not 
in full leaf.” 

Everybody who knows the High- 
lands at this season, knows also the 
splendour of Highland broom—the 
badge of clan Sinclair—which, in 
the north, largely takes the place 
of the tenderer gorse. Well, the 
banks of the Beauly are worth a 
special visit in May, by reason of 
an unusual floral display on the 
green links near its mouth. They 
will be found ablaze with broom, 
but mingled with it, and greatly 
enriching it, are masses of a bonny 
purple-and-white lupin, an escape, 
no doubt, from some neighbouring 
garden, which has established it- 
self profusely on the light soil. 
Seaside landowners please copy. 

The Scots fir is one of the few 
green things that seem to go rusty 
at this season of ebullient growth 
and life. It strikes an autumnal 
key among the vivid verdure of 
oak, birch, and sycamore; but it 
is not really sluggish: the rusty 
look is caused by the profusion of 
vigorous young shoots, russet brown 
in hue, which are pushing from the 
end of every spray. On some of 
the well-clothed hills near Bonar 
Bridge this peculiarity is clearly 
to be seen, the braes planted with 
Scots fir seeming lifeless and 
wintry, while those bearing larch 
woods are veiled in a mist of ador- 
able green. Farther north, how- 
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ever, on the windy wastes of pen- 
ultima Thule, there is no oppor- 
tunity for comparative notes on 
woodland, for the same reason 
that cherubs can’t sit down— 
parceque il n'y a pas de quoi. 
After the train has climbed the 
birch-clad valley of Helmsdale, and 
entered upon the appalling desola- 
tion of Forsinard, trees become a 
memory — nothing more. When 
first I made the acquaintance of 
the river of Thor some years ago, 
I was puzzled by the name attached 
to a salmon-cast on that stream. 
It was called the Hazel Pool: nor 
was the reason apparent, till there 
was pointed out to me, half-way 
up a frowning cliff on the far side 
of the river, a stunted, gnarled 
hazel-bush—quite enough to con- 
fer a title on the pool, for it seemed 
to be the only herb of appreciable 
stature in the whole vast parish of 
Halkirk. Yet there was forest 


once on these bleak plains, as at- 
tested by the presence of roots and 


stems of pine and birch in the 
numerous mosses. 

Nevertheless, bare and cheerless 
as this country strikes the travel- 
ler, I found here the same blithe 
business of love-making and nest- 
building in progress that I had 
left the previous week in full swing 
beside a Hampshire chalk-stream. 
In a blazing springtide such as this, 
the lot of a pair of reed-buntings, 
with all their hopes and cares 
centred in a nest on the heather 
not fifty yards from the front door 
of our lodge, seems greatly more 
desirable than that of another pair 
of these birds which I left honey- 
mooning beside the tepid Itchen. 
A coat of feathers must be terribly 
stuffy wear in that steaming valley. 
The two districts, so diverse in 
aspect and atmosphere, have many 
fowl in common, but many a winged 
thing breeds among these lochs 
which is unknown in southern 
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counties. The ubiquitous mallard, 
the cosmopolitan teal, the worldly- 
wise sandpiper, are here in num- 
bers, of course; but there are be- 
sides many aquatic couples of 
greater distinction. One day in 
fishing I came suddenly on «4 
newly-launched brood of widgeon 
in the sedges by the river. De- 
licious little bundles of golden 
brown velvet, they were as greatly 
terrified as I was delighted, for 
I had never been before in the 
breeding haunt of this choice duck 
in nesting-time. 

Mergansers, goosanders, black 
scoters, black-throated divers, red- 
shanks, and plovers of various 
kinds, denote the high latitude by 
their presence. These are common 
enough ; but on a small loch four 
miles across the moor—a loch that 
shall be nameless by reason of the 
avidity of collectors—there is an 
island remarkable for possessing a 
small thicket of saugh-bushes. This 
is one of the very few places on 
the mainland where the grey lag- 
goose breeds regularly. Ah, these 
accursed collectors! how senseless 
is the craze for “ British - laid” 
eggs to which they minister !—a 
craze which has raised the price 
of a grey lag’s egg from Suther- 
land to fivefold that of one from 
Iceland. Last year Mother Goose 
had brought a fine nide of eggs 
near to hatching on this island. 
The keeper was watching them 
to secure a pair of goslings for 
me: beshrew me! if one of these 
scamps did not rifle the whole lot 
under the brief cloud of a night in 
June. 

On goosanders and mergansers, 
showy and aristocratic as they are 
in plumage and carriage, the 
salmon-fisher is forced to look 
with no friendly feelings. About 
four o’clock one sunny morning 
lately a pair of mergansers might 
have been seen taking breakfast 
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in the pool immediately under our 
windows. It is not often that one 
gets such a near view of their 
operations. Swift and fishlike 
they darted under water, pro- 
pelled by powerful wings, making 
the spray fly over their backs in 
the shallows, too often emerging 
with a salmon-smolt between the 
sharp serrated mandibles that give 
them their popular name of saw- 
bills. It was a mistaken clemency 
to bring these greedy marauders 
under the scope of the Wild Birds 
Protection Act, and make the shoot- 
ing of them penal precisely at the 
season when they do most mischief 
—when the smolts are descend- 
ing to the sea. They are all out 
as hurtful as cormorants, and 


though one would be sorry to 
see them extinguished altogether, 
their numbers certainly should be 
kept in strict check. 

Yonder, however, are a pair of 
pirates of noble mien, but of such 
murderous repute that the law has 


shown no tenderness for them. 
The greater black-backed gull is 
one of the handsomest of British 
birds, measuring fully six feet 
from tip to tip of the wings. His 
massive snowy throat, powerful 
lemon-yellow beak, and sable back 
and wing coverts, compose a livery 
so distinct that one cannot but 
enjoy his presence. But justly 
he has been outlawed, for he is 
the enemy of all lesser fowls and 
of many small quadrupeds. These 
two black-backs are quartering the 
moor in diligent search for young 
peewits and golden plover, and 
great is the anguish of the parent 
birds. But the two species, so 
nearly allied in race, manifest 
their concern in very different 
ways. The golden plover, which. 
have exchanged their white winter 
waistcoats for black summer wear, 
flit disconsolately from knoll to 
knoll, piping with indescribable 
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despondency, mourning their be- 
reavement in advance. Far other- 
wise the gallant lapwings. They 
swoop, dart, and tumble round 
the tyrants, uttering agonising 
shrieks, and actually succeed in 
driving the great gulls off the 
ground, If gamekeepers had spared 
the ospreys and kestrels, and dealt 
more severely with black-backs and 
mergansers, they would have served 
the cause of grouse-shooting and 
salmon-fishing to better purpose. 

A word in season for the 
lapwings. The farmers of Great 
Britain have no more indefatig- 
able ally among birds. The food 
of the lapwing consists exclusively 
of worms, insects, molluscs, and 
crawlywigs of all sorts: the dili- 
gence with which these pretty 
birds search every inch of the 
fields over and over again ought 
to earn for them more tender 
consideration than they receive. 
We actually treat them worse 
than any other wild bird, for it 
is the only species of which both 
the bodies and the eggs are made 
regular articles of commerce. It 
is nothing short of disgusting to 
see, as one may do any spring in 
London, strings of these birds 
hanging in poulterers’ shops at 
the same time that their eggs are 
displayed for sale. There is no 
reason to deprecate the traffic in 
the eggs; they are a delicate and 
rightly prized article of food; 
their collection brings a little 
harvest to a very needy class of 
persons each year; and a very 
large proportion of the eggs that 
find their way to market would 
never be hatched, even if left 
alone, because most of them are 
laid on ploughed and fallow fields, 
where they would be destroyed in 
the operations of sowing, harrow- 
ing, and rolling. But the lapwing 
itself is far from being a delicacy, 
and our county councils, who have 
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the matter in their own hands 
now, ought to prohibit rigorously 
the destruction of the old birds 
after, say, February 1. Sir Ralph 
Payne Gallwey has described how 
they are taken in great numbers 
by spring and fall nets. “We 
have known the fowler,” he says, 
“take in one fall of the net over 
a hundred plover, both green and 
golden, and as many as a thousand 
during a week.”! As for the 
ordinary sportsman, surely it does 
not require much self-restraint to 
enable him to spare the pretty 
peewit, for it is the most confiding 
of all plovers, and offers such easy 
shots as to tempt, one would 
think, none but the veriest duffer. 

The peewit is almost unknown 
in Caithness during the winter 
months, though the golden plover 
abounds at that season, and is a 
harbinger of spring almost as un- 
erring as the swallow. It was 
quite an event when, owing to 
the exceeding mildness of last 
winter, flights of lapwing began 
to arrive in February. 

When Charles St John pub- 
lished his charming ‘Tour in 
Sutherland’ in 1849, he was able 
to record the finding, and—what 
had better not have been—the 
robbing, of several eyries of osprey. 
Now the whole county might be 
searched in vain for one, though 
no doubt passing birds may be 
seen at times on the coast or fish- 
ing in one of the innumerable 
lochs. In the whole British Isles 
there are only two places known 
where the osprey rears its young. 
It is not likely that I am going 
to betray these; but I have this 
piece of good news for those who 
delight in our nobler fauna, that 
at one of these stations, where 
there has been a single eyrie each 
year for more than a generation, 
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this spring there were two, and 
two broods were safely hatched 
out. The keenest angler would 
willingly spare a few fish for the 
pleasure of seeing the splendid 
dash and skill of these fine fowl 
in taking their prey. Last Nov- 
ember a pair of them frequented 
the middJe waters of the Tweed, 
where they were once regular 
natives, but their visits to that 
river have become so infrequent 
of late years that none of the 
boatmen were able to say what 
they were. 

It is a strange thing, and one 
for which it is difficult to suggest 
a reason, that the grouse of these 
counties, like those of the western 
islands, never become so wild as 
those farther south. It is not that 
they have less reason to fear the 
approach of man, for the wide 
moors are shot just as diligently 
and regularly as those elsewhere ; 
nor is it owing to the character of 
the ground, which differs little 
apparently from southern moor- 
land. The far-stretching wastes 
of undulating moor seem to pro- 
vide a perfect theatre for the prac- 
tice of driving, but it has never 
proved a success, because the birds 
refuse to be driven,—they never 
become wild enough. This is all 
the more remarkable because the 
partridges on the arable lands of 
Caithness, though not so nervous as 
those of Norfolk and Lincoln, take 
quite as much care of themselves 
in winter as those of Galloway or 
the Lothians. If the progress of 
education ultimately teaches these 
northern grouse to take timely 
flight before the line of flags, the 
stock will probably show the same 
proportionate increase as has fol- 
lowed on the institution of driving 
elsewhere—at Moy, in Inverness- 
shire, for instance, and on the 





1 «The Fowler in Ireland.’ 
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Yorkshire moors. If that come 
to pass, the returns from Caith- 
ness ought to be prodigious, for 
there are few counties which pos- 
sess such unbroken stretches of 
good heather. 

These, and others of like nature, 
were the problems and objects 
which kept busy our wits, note- 
books, and field-glasses during the 
water famine; but if watching 
beast and bird were not enough 
to relieve his tedium withal, the 
salmon-fisher might turn his at- 
tention to the trout, with which 
every loch and stream abounds. 
Of these he may catch as many as 
he cares for, but in one important 
respect they are disappointing so 
early in the season, Caithness 
trout are very backward in coming 
into condition —far behind those of 
the waters of Sutherland in this 
respect. Very few, indeed, are 


so well made up as to give the 
fastidious sportsman much gratifi- 
cation in contemplating them when 


landed. But their numbers seem 
inexhaustible; their size is far 
from despicable—fish of a pound 
weight being far from uncommon ; 
and the only detriment to the 
sport they afford later on, in the 
summer months, consists in their 
exceeding boldness and the small 
exertion of skill necessary for their 
capture. 

The idler in this country will 
do well to let his thoughts wander 
in the records of the past. Not 
the least interesting associations 
of Caithness are those of the 
ancient Norse dominion, of which 
many signs may still be traced in 
the ruins, whether of masonry or 
of language, with which the dis- 
trict abounds. It would be strange, 
indeed, had they all disappeared, 
for it is only seven centuries—next 
year will be precisely the seven- 
hundredth anniversary—since the 
earldom of Caithness was forcibly 
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annexed to the new-born kingdom 
of Scotia. Dazzled by the intre- 
pidity of the outlaw Wallace and 
the masterly enterprise of the Nor- 
man knight Robert de Brus, people 
are apt to forget how slender and 
recent was the tie which held to- 
gether the kingdom which, between 
them, they rendered independent. 
The realm which the award of 
Edward I. assigned to John de 
Balliol included Orkney and Caith- 
ness indeed, but they had been so 
included for less than a century 
previous. Therefore, while the 
people of these counties are among 
the most loyal subjects of Queen 
Victoria, and as proud as any of 
their standing as Scotsmen, they 
do well not to forget that their 
forefathers were lieges of Thorfinn 
the Skull-cleaver and Earl Harold. 

Somehow the infusion of Scan- 
dinavian blood into the native 
population seems to have had less 
effect in dulling the mercurial 
temperament of the Gael than the 
heavy Anglo-Saxon has done in 
other parts of Scotland. One 
meets with flashes of occasional 
humour recalling the divine gift 
of repartie enjoyed by the Irish. 
“Oh, go to hell, will you!” ex- 
claimed an angry sportsman to his 
gilliey who had made some pro- 
voking blunder. ‘Certainly, sir,” 
was the reply, “and when would 
you be wishing me to start?” 

It was in 1197 that Caithness 
was first reduced to full subjection 
to the Scottish Crown. In that 
year William the Lion invaded 
Moray, and after vanquishing 
Roderic and Thorfinn (not the 
Skull-cleaver this, but a son of 
Earl Harold), advanced to Thurso, 
where he destroyed the castle and 
sent Harold a prisoner to Rox- 
burgh. 

Such a checkered history—the 
contest of people of different races 
for a land—always leaves an indel- 
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ible record in the place-names. In 
Orkney, indeed, the ancient Pictish 
nomenclature was completely obli- 
terated during the four or five 
centuries of Norse dominion; nor 
did the Gaelic language ever cross 
the sea again to these islands; so 
that it has come to pass that not 
a single Gaelic name appears in 
the topography of those islands, 
saving only the first syllable of 
Orkney itself, which is supposed 
to be the Gaelic orc, a whale— 
the whale islands. But in Suther- 
land and Caithness it has hap- 
pened differently ; Gaelic, Norse, 
and Anglian names are spread all 
over the map. Sometimes the 
Norse original has not even a veil 
of disguise, as in Loch Watten, 
the largest lake of Caithness; of 
which the meaning is the some- 
what childish one of Lake Lake— 
vain being the common Norse 
equivalent to “lake” at this day. 
At other times the Scandinavian 
name has received a gloss sug- 
gested by local characteristics. 
Cape Wrath is a very appropriate 
designation on the lips of English- 
men for the northernmost point of 
Sutherland, for nowhere round the 
whole ragged coast of Scotland do 
the winds roar more constantly or 
the surges chafe with greater fury. 
But the Vikings laughed at the 
storm,—if the sea ran too high, 
they could pull ashore their black 
kyuls in any sheltered creek and 
wait for fine weather; so they 
named the cape //varf, the turn- 
ing-point, for it was there they 
pushed their helms a-starboard, to 
run down to their possessions in 
the Sudrey, the southern islands— 
Hebrides, as we now call them.! 
Not seldom it has happened 
that the people of Caithness, 
having forgotten their Norse 
speech, and not taken the trouble 
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to learn Gaelic, have substituted 
a name in the English language 
(which they speak with remark- 
able purity), and then invented a 
story to account for it. Thus at 
Dirlot, about fourteen miles above 
the sea, the Thurso runs through 
a series of deep gorges, cut in the 
table-land of Strathmore. It isa 
scene of ineffable melancholy : you 
cannot see the river till you are 
close upon it, only a wide brown 
moor, with a little graveyard 
perched on the windiest ridge, 
enclosed in a high wall. No 
church, nor the ruin of one,—just 
the dead-yard, with one tall, lean 
object showing above the enclosing 
wall. As you get nearer you find 
that this object is a human effigy, 
the figure of a young girl carved 
with considerable vigour and feel- 
ing in red sandstone. It is a 
monument to the daughter of one 
in the neighbourhood, and the 
handiwork of a local, self-taught 
artist, who, under more propitious 
auspices, would surely have made 
himself a name. This lone figure, 
standing thus high over every- 
thing near, midway between the 
stupendous cliffs of Hoy in Ork- 
ney to the north and the boding 
cone of Morven in the south, im- 
presses the imagination as many 
more elaborate and costly me- 
morials fail to do. 

Having paused, as you are sure 
to do, before this tomb, and taken 
in the spirit of the place, you 
walk round the outside of the 
graveyard and find that it is 
perched on the precipitous verge 
of the gorge. Below you, if it is 
winter, Thurso thunders, lashed 
into tawny foam ; if it is summer, 
as now, it steals with the voice of 
a harmless brook from one pool 
to another, deep, dark, impene- 
trable to the eye. An isolated cliff 








1 The name Sudrey is still retained in an English bishopric—Sodor and Man. 
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rises athwart the stream and 
thrusts it at right angles to its 
former course. At the base of the 
cliff is a pool—deepest, darkest, 
least penetrable of all: on its 
summit stands the ruined tower 
of Dirlot, the stronghold once of 
some petty Norse tyrant, passing 
afterwards into possession of the 
Mackays. 

It is a scene of intense savagery : 
you can imagine the traces of 
almost any imaginable crime 
having been committed to the 
profundity of that sombre pool, 
and you, being Saisneach, are not 


the least surprised to hear that it 


is called the Devil’s Hole. Then 
you will be told an elaborate story 
to account for the name ; and there 
is no harm in that, provided you 
don’t believe it. I forget the 
details, but it is something about 
a wicked lord of Dirlot named 
Sutherland, who robbed a church 
(nothing more likely); on the 
neighbours assembling to besiege 
him in his tower, and seeming 
about to prevail (which, having 
regard to the situation, is not so 
likely, unless they starved him 
out), this evil man thrust his ill- 
gotten valuables into a kettle or 
cauldron, and flung it into the 
pool. Just as it touched the sur- 
face, a hand and arm emerged 
from the water and received it, 
said hand and arm belonging— 
as cannot be denied is what might 
be expected—to old Hokey. Yet, 
in spite of the inherent credibility 
of this tale, and the impossibility, 
in the absence of documentary 
evidence, of disproving it, did I 
not well, in view of the following 
fact, to warn you against believing 
it? The old Gaelic name for 
the pool, still preserved on the 
Ordnance Map, is pol a’ choire— 
that is, the kettle or cauldron 
pool, named, as so many similar 
pools have been in the Highlands, 
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because of its boiling, swirling 
eddies. The presence, therefore, 
of the kettle in the story is 
easily accounted for, though the 
natives have preferred to explain 
it in a less matter-of-fact way, and 
the convenient but homely utensil 
has been suppressed in favour of 
the romantic but inconvenient 
personage above-named. 

Kettles, by the by, must have 
remained at a premium in this dis- 
trict as late as the seventeenth 
century,—not articles to be lightly 
flung into rivers, if we are to be- 
lieve Richard Franck, who tra- 
velled through this country about 
the year 1650. 


“From Dornoch,” he writes in his 
‘Northern Memoirs,’ “ we travel into 
Caithness, and the country of Stra- 
navar ; where a rude sort of inhabi- 
tants dwell (almost as barbarous as 
Canibals), who when they kill a beast, 
boil him in his hide, make a caldron 
of his skin, browis of his bowels, drink 
of his blood, and bread and meat of 
his carcase ; since few or none amongst 
them hitherto have as yet understood 
any better rules or methods of eating.” 


Sir Walter Scott, who re-edited 
this entertaining work in 1821, re- 
marked in a note on this passage, 
that apparently the people of 
Strathnaver retained to this late 
period the rude cookery once pro- 
per to all Scotland. . When Ran- 
dolph Moray and the gentle Doug- 
las gave Edward III. the slip at 
Stanhope Park in Weardale in 
1326, their troops left nothing be- 
hind them but three hundred caul- 
drons made of raw hides. On 
which Froissart comments as fol- 
lows: “They have no occasion 
for pots or pans, for they dress the 
flesh of the cattle in the skins, 
after they have flayed them off.” 
In which practice the curious 
reader may discern the true origin 
of the Scottish haggis. 

When Richard Franck dabbles 
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in ornithology he puts a greater 
strain on our confidence in him. 


“More north in an angle of Caith- 
ness lives John a Groat, upon an isth- 
mus of land that faceth the pleasant 
Isles of Orkney ; where the inhabit- 
ants are blessed with the plenty of 
grass and in, besides fish, flesh, 
and fowl gp mg Now that 
barnicles (which are a certain sort of 
wooden geese) breed hereabouts, it’s 
— dispute ; and that they fall off 
rom the limbs and members of the 
fir-tree is questionless ; and those so 
fortunate to espouse the ocean (or any 
other river or humitactive soil) by 
virtue of solar heat are destinated to 
live ; but to all others so unfortunate 
to fall upon dry land, are denied their 
nativity.” 


Theophilus, Franck’s companion, 
usually eager to accept any state- 
ment that his Mentor may choose 
to impose upon him, boggles a 
little over this startling explana- 
tion. ‘QOan you credit your own 
report?” he ventures to say, “or 
do you impose these hyperboles 
ironically upon the world, de- 
signedly to make Scotland appear 
a kingdom of prodigies?” 


“No, certainly,” replies the un- 
blushing Franck ; “and that there is 
such a fowl, I suppose none doubts 
it; but if any do, let him resort to 
Cambden, Speed, or Gerhard’s herbal. 
. . . So that few ingenious and intel- 
ligible travellers doubt a truth in this 
matter; and the rather, because if 
sedulously examined, it discovers a 
want of faith to doubt what’s con- 
firmed by such credible authority. 
But if eyesight be evidence against 
contradiction, and the sense of feel- 
ing argument good enough to refute 
fiction, then let me bring these two 
convincing arguments to maintain my 
assertion ; for I have held a barnicle 
in my own hand, when as yet unfledg’d, 
and hanging by the beak, which as I 
then supposed of the fir-tree: for it 
grew from thence, as an excrescence 
grows on the members of an animal ; 
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and as all things have periods, and in 
time drop off, so does the barnicle by 
a natural progress separate it self from 
the member it’s conjoined to. But 
further, to explicate the method and 
manner of this wooden goose more 
plainly: The first appearing parts 
are her rump and legs ; next to them, 
her callous and unploom’d body ; and 
last of all her beak.” 


And so on. Ah, well! we smile 
at old Franck, his turgid periods 
and deliciously inconsequent syllo- 
gisms; but some of us retain a 
privy hankering after the arbitrary 
and marvellous, such, for example, 
as that the phases of the moon 
affect the weather, or that com- 
munications from departed spirits 
are conveyed by rappings on 
modern upholstery. 

But if the character of the 
nameless lord of Dirlot is unblem- 
ished by the legend of the Devil’s 
Pool, there are ugly stains on the 
history of this land not so easily 
effaced. The Sinclairs, Earls of 
Caithness, were unruly subjects of 
the Stuarts; but they were so 
powerful and so far distant that 
they generally got off cheap. Thus 
on December 23, 1556, George, Earl 
of Caithness, obtained a remission 
from Queen Mary for 


“the cruel Slaughter and Murder of 
Henry Leslye and his son, a youth, 
and other six persons, who were ina 
certain boat loaded with victual, op- 
posite the place of Girnego ; also for 
the cruel Slaughter of Hugh Neil- 
soune in Strathvlze [Helmsdale].. . 
by way of Hamesuckin, in his own 
house. . Item, for treasonable 
usurpation of the Queen’s authority, by 
taking David Sinclare his [the earl’s] 
brother and incarcerating him for a 
long space. . . . Item, for the cruel 
Slaughter of William Auld in Scarm- 
clet, committed on suddenty ” !— 


besides a variety of other crimes 
of less magnitude, including vio- 





1 Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, vol. i. part i. p. 394. 
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lent seizure of the salmon-fishings 
of Thurso. The next Earl of 
Caithness, though a cultivated 
man and much at Court in his 
youth, became a terrible savage in 
later years. He was at heredi- 
tary feud with the Earl of Orkney ; 
so in 1608, some of Orkney’s men 
having been forced to land in 
Caithness by stress of weather— 


“ The Earl of Catteynes maid them 
drunk: then, in a mocking iest, he 
caused sheave the one syd of their 
beards and one syd of their heads ; 
last of all he constrayned them to 
tak their weshell, and to go to sea 
in that stormie tempest. The poor 
men, feareing his farther crueltie, 
did choyse rather to committ them- 
selves to the mercie of the senseless 
elements and rageing waves of the 
sea, than abyd his furie. So they 
entered the stormie Seas of Pentlay 
Firth (a fearfull and dangerous arme 
of the Sea between Catteynes and 
Orknay), whence they escaped the 
furie thereof, by the providence and 
assistance of God, and landed saiflie 
in Orknay.” } 

This earl brought ruin upon his 
house, owing to want of success in 
his laudable design, pursued for 
many years, “to mak the Lord 
Forbes wearie of his lands in 
Catteynes.” He was denounced 
rebel in 1621, and his own son, 
Lord Berriedale, applied for and 
obtained a commission to pursue 
him,—all of which was no more 
than his due, were it only to 
punish him for the dastardly be- 
trayal of his kinsman Lord Max- 
well, who sought refuge with him 
after murdering the laird of 
Johnstone. 

But among the records of these 
dark times, perhaps all connected 
with this district yield in horror 
before the proceedings in the trial 
of John Stewart, Master of Orkney, 
on the charges of ‘ Witchcraft, 
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Poysoning, and Murthering of his 
brother Patrik Erll of Orknay.” 
The prisoner was acquitted, but 
what words can describe the tor- 
ments by means of which evidence 
had been produced against him. 
Alison Barbour, the instrument 
supposed to have been employed by 
Stewart in murdering his brother, 
was kept for forty-eight hours 
under “vehement tortour of the 
caschielawis,” 2 but confessed noth- 
ing. The devilish ingenuity of the 
assize thereupon devised the addi- 
tional stress of sympathetic tor- 
ment, Alison’s husband, eighty- 
one years of age, her eldest son, 
and her daughter, against none of 
whom had anything been alleged, 
were submitted to torture beside 
her. The old man was placed in 
the “lang Irnis” of fifty stone 
weight; the son received fifty-seven 
blows in the “boots,” which re- 
duced his legs to a mass of bloody 
pulp; the daughter—a child of 
seven years—was submitted to 
the “pinnywinkis,” whereby her 
fingers were pinched to shapeless- 
ness. Under the stress of these 
accumulated horrors, the miserable 
Alison, who had endured without 
flinching all that could be inflicted 
on her own body, was taken out of 
the cashielaws in a dead swoon, 
revived, and confessed all that the 
prosecution desired, upon which 
she was led forth and burnt as a 
witch, not, however, before she 
had revoked absolutely all that she 
had confessed. Thomas Palpla, 
another witness, was kept in the 
cashielaws eleven days and nights, 
placed in the terrible “boots” 
twice a-day for fourteen days, “he 
beand naikit in the meane tyme,” 
and so savagely scourged with 
cords “that thay left nather 
flesch nor hyde vpoun him.” All 





1 Sir Robert Gordon’s ‘ History of the Family of Sutherland.’ 


2 The exact nature of this abominable engine of torture is not known. 
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this, be it remembered, being part 
of a public prosecution, conducted 
by “Mr William Hairt, Aduocat 
to our souerane Lord.” But then 
“our souerane Lord” was none 
other than gentle King Jamie, 
thorough master of the whole 
matter of demonology and witch- 
craft. Oh, the good old days! 

Happily there is a ghost of later 
times that haunts us among the 
crags of Dirlot and on the upland 
of Strathmore—the gentle spirit 
of one who possessed this whole 
county in a different, yet far more 
real, sense from these bloodthirsty 
barons and ferocious advocates. 
Robert Dick—baker, botanist, and 
geologist of Thurso—was the first 
to bring Caithness into the realm 
of natural science, to make known 
its vast depth of flagstones and 
shales, crammed with the bitumin- 
ous remains of myriads of fish, great 
and small, and to explain the unsus- 
pected floral wealth of its silent 
hills and sounding shores. 

Dick’s story needs not to be re- 
told here, but no traveller to this 
land should fail to read it in Dr 
Smiles’s book, for none can under- 
stand the pathos of the story till 
they have visited the scene of it. 
In worldly matters Dick was an 
honest failure ; he ruined his busi- 
ness and himself by devotion to 
the pursuit of knowledge. Had 
he been a better baker, he had 
been forgotten long ago, and 
Thurso graveyard would be with- 
out its most imposing monument. 

The following extract from a 
letter to his sister provi7es an 
example of the almost ::vedible 
exertions to which Dick’s ardour 
was continually driving him :— 


“On Tuesday last” (the letter was 
written on November 12) “I set out 
at two o'clock in the morning to go to 
the top of Morven. Morven... is 


by measurement on the ~ twenty- 
eight miles as the crow fli 


es. But 
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taking into account the windings and 
turnings of the road—up hill, down 
hill, and along valleys—it is a good 
deal more: say thirty-two miles from 
Thurso to Morven top. 

“For the first eighteen miles I had 
a‘road: the rest of the way was 
round {lochs, across burns, through 
mires and marshes, horrid bogs and 
hummocky heaths. . . . When I had 
a marsh to wade, I had it level, but 
when I had heather I had an awful 
amount of jumping. . . . My objectin 
ascending the hill was to gather 
plants. ... I reached Morven top at 
eleven o’clock A.m., and left it at two 
pM. ... Thenight became windy and 
stormy. Tremendous sheets of hail- 
stones and rain impeded my progress. 

. - In spite of hail, rain, wind, and 
fire, I got home at three o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, having walked, 
with little halt, for about twenty-four 
hours. I went to bed, slept till 
seven o'clock, then rose, and went to 
my work as usual... . Oh, those 
plants, those weary plants!” 


No human frame could wrestle so 
with the climate of this region 
without suffering for it. “The 
rain is killing me,” Dick wrote in 
the last April of his life, yet still 
he fought on. A few weeks later, 
when laid on what was to prove 
his death-bed, he wrote to his 
brother-in-law :— 


“T have sent you a Thurso paper 
full of holes—holes out of which I 
have cut words such as ‘ Thurso,’ 
‘Caithness, ‘Dunnet, &c., for my 
plants.” 


His collecting days were done, but 
he was still busy arranging his 
herbarium. 

There must be many living 
(Dick died only in 1866) who re- 
member the quaint, spare figure, 
the eager yet ‘‘douce” counten- 
ance, flitting swiftly over the roads 
and dismal twilight moors. None 
of his neighbours understood him, 
still less had any of them sym- 
pathy to spare for his darling 
pursuits. Some thought him un- 
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canny or even crazed, but the 
chimney-pot hat and black tail- 
coat, which he wore through storm 
and shine, shielded him from the 
worst suspicion, and perhaps he 
himself felt less an outcast from 
the world of culture, as long as he 
could go clothed in the raiment of 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. 


The rain came to us when it 
was least expected. There was a 
hard north wind on the morning 
of May 21, and never a cloud to 
veil the burning sun. But hope 
dies hard; we went up to the 
loch to try and delude one of its 
many inmates to take a fly. 
Changes are proverbially sudden 
in British climate, but the ma- 
chinery of change seldom can be 
seen so plainly as under the broad 
sky of Caithness. The glass had 
given no warning, yet there came 
at mid-day the same sign that 
gladdened the eyes of Elijah’s 
servant—‘a little cloud out of 
the sea.” At one o'clock “the 
heaven was black with clouds and 
wind, and there was a great rain,” 
At this moment appeared what, in 
the days of faith in augury or the 
flight of birds, would have been 
reckoned a portent. An Arctic 
skua came swinging freely athwart 
the gale, now dipping in the rising 
waves, then soaring under the 
clouds. Strangest of British birds 
in this, that, without respect of 
sex, it has two distinct schemes 
of plumage—one of uniform sooty 
brown, the other dark above with 
white underparts. We had not 
noticed this daring bird during 
the fine weather, but here was 
one of the white-breasted variety 
to herald the storm. 

Suddenly the north wind slack- 
ened; in a few minutes it was 
nearly a dead calm; then puffs 
came from various quarters. My 
gillie, prone like all Celts to per- 
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sonify natural phenomena, affirmed 
that the wind was “ looking about 
for some place to blow from” (it 
must always be blowing from some- 
where in this country). Presently 
it found it, and by half-past one a 
steady westerly breeze set in, with 
heavy persistent rain. The drought 
was broken; there would be a 
welcome spate, but it was hardly 
likely that the charm would act 
immediately on the fish. Not 
now with the huge flies, four 
inches long, which were necessary 
to stir salmon out of the chilly 
depths of snow water in February, 
but with the smallest double-hooked 
grilse- flies must the attempt be 
made. Cruising along the sandy 
shore, and trailing the flies just 
where the water suddenly becomes 
profound, there came to pass a 
mighty commotion: a great form 
loomed out of the side of a wave, 
a broad tail swept round in the 
brown water, the line tightened 
bravely, the good greenheart bent 
in sympathy, and away went the 
salmon, buzzing off thirty yards 
of line at a stretch. The charm 
of these loch-fish lies in the splendid 
fight they show for liberty. Many 
a river-fish can be played under 
the point of the rod, and landed 
without running out more than 
half-a-dozen yards of line. But it 
is far different when there is plenty 
of sea-room, with no banks or 
shoals to cow the fish, and noth- 
ing to bar his powerful rush 
towards the deep water. It is 
this, and the splendid display a 
loch-fish generally makes on the 
rise, that compensates the fisher- 
man for much weary, monotonous 
flogging of the surface. The bold 
rise is very characteristic of loch- 
salmon. In streams where it is 
expedient to fish the fly deep, a 
fish in seizing it most often never 
breaks the surface ; but in a loch 
the flies cannot easily be kept in 
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motion if sunk; they must be 
drawn along near the top, and 
the salmon must dash to the sur- 
face to catch them, thereby im- 
parting a peculiar charm to this 
kind of sport. 

Well, our fish made a grand 
run, the gillie bent stoutly to his 
oars and followed it, the anchor 
was dropped in a few minutes, 
and the dispute soon ended in 
favour of the angler, who, peer- 
ing at the index of the steel- 
yard, complacently pronounced 
the verdict, “ Eighteen pounds, 
neat !” 

The flood came that night, but 
it was small and dirty, and at 
noon next day the water was 
falling fast. Fish were seen pass- 
ing up over the shallows opposite 
the lodge, but these were not 
fresh from the sea, but had 
been lying in the lower pools. A 
short flood such as this affords the 
best opportunity for reckoning the 
speed at which salmon travel up 
from the sea. The rate is much 
faster in summer than when the 
water is cold. From the sea to 
the loch is some five-and-twenty 
miles, following the river course ; 
there was running water at the 
river-mouth—enough water, that 
is, to bring in fish from the sea 
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—for twelve hours after noon on 
Friday. The first sea-fish were 
seen passing the lodge on Monday 
morning following, but it was not 
till Thursday that the first fish 
with sea-lice on him was killed in 
the loch, five or six days after 
leaving the salt-water. Doubtless, 
however, one would have come to 
hand sooner had the weather on 
the intervening days not been of 
the worst possible description for 
angling. 

Warm as my attachment is to 
the barren north, and pardonably 
prone as all lovers are to prose 
about the objects of their refiec- 
tions, it is time to release my 
reader’s button-hole. I like to 
close my eyes and imagine that 
the roar of this city is the sough- 
ing of the great wind sweeping 
down from Dorery. But there 
are less frequent aspects of Caith- 
ness which the advent of summer 
brings to mind—the leagues of 
brown moor, with gleams of lake 
and stream, stretching away to 
where the linked cusps of Shurery 
and the Reay hills, with the great 
cone of Morven, spread a band of 
intense purple across the flaming 
west. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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THE MUSICAL TEMPERAMENT AND ITS MANIFESTATIONS, 


Wuewn Schopenhauer claims for 
music that it is the mightiest of 
the fine arts, we at once think 
of its immediate effects as an 
emotional stimulant of intoxicat- 
ing strength, but with little ca- 
pacity for transmutation into any 
other form of artistic energy, and 
with an influence upon conduct 
mainly negative and depressive, 
tending to relax rather than to 
brace the springs of self-control. 
So interpreted, the saying is easy 
of acceptance, for it is little more 
than an equivalent of the proposi- 
tion that, of all the arts, music is 
the most emotional and the least 
intellectual. It is by emotion that 
the creative instinct of the artist 
in sound is awakened, it is to emo- 
tion, through sensation, that he 
makes his appeal; and the work 
which succeeds in kindling no glow 
of feeling, however it be admired 
for its ‘intellectuality ” by critics 
eager to parade their smattering 
of musical science, is not music at 
all, but a more or less skilful and 
ingenious combination of notes, 
having no relation with the final 
cause of the tonal art. It is true 
that, as the whole gamut of hu- 
man feeling is responsive to the 
magician’s touch, so the impulse 
to his productivity may flow from 
sources the most various. His 
creations may be the reflection of 
his own joys and sorrows, they 
may be wrung from him by his 
sense of the mystery and tragedy 
of life, they may be inspired by 
the contemplation of lofty char- 
acter or heroic deed, or by delight 
in noble achievement in the sister 
arts — the poet’s melodious and 


rhythmic thought, the painter’s 
radiant vision, the sculptor’s dream 
eternalised in stone. 


But though 





the first cause of his activity may 
be thought or idea, the efficient 
cause is none the less emotion: 
that which he translates into 
sound is neither idea nor thought, 
but the mood to which it has 
exalted him. If Wagner, with his 
limited power of improvisation, 
was forced into championship of 
“reflective music” by an uneasy 
sense of defective melodic faculty, 
he ungrudgingly admits that music 
is, “in its infinite involutions, 
always and only feeling.” More 
significant still is an obiter dictum 
of the composer whose works are 
most informed by thought, in the 
only sense in which such works 
can be informed by thought. 
Speaking to Bettina von Arnim 
about the influence upon his mind 
of Goethe’s poems, Beethoven de- 
clared that they powerfully im- 
pressed him both by their rhythm 
and by their matter; ‘‘and,” he 
added, ‘‘ I am moved to composition 
by their language and by the lofty 
spirit of harmony pervading them.” 
So that what stirred in him the 
creative impulse, as he came under 
the spell of a great poet, was the 
ecstasy born of the measured 
words and of their inner sense— 
their esthetic and spiritual rather 
than their purely intellectual con- 
tent. And it was in this con- 
nection that he affirmed music to 
be “the medium between the 
spiritual and the sensuous life ”— 
a luminous and pregnant word 
which sorts not ill with the view 
here presented, and is, perhaps, 
as near an approach to a definition 
of the undefinable as is likely to 
be compassed. 

The obvious inference from this 
conception of the art which is at 
once the highest and the lowest, 
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the greatest and the least, the 
inference that in the musical 
temperament emotionalism holds 
supreme sway, balanced by no 
corresponding force of intellect, 
finds abundant confirmation in the 
annals of musical biography. The 
new “mad doctors,” as Charles 
Reade was so fond of calling their 
predecessors, who talk as though 
we might all be composers if we 
were all imbeciles or idiots, are 
not to be taken too seriously ; and 
when they tell us of unmusical 
mathematicians from whose soft- 
ened brains emanate melodies as 
lovely as they are original, one 
cannot but admire the versatility 
that enables specialists in lunacy 
to qualify as experts in music. 
But the lives of the great com- 
posers do show, unwelcome as the 
truth may be, that music of a very 
high order has been produced by 
men who were indisputably dunces, 
if not simpletons. Hence the de- 
graded alliances which noble music 
has contracted with mean and 
foolish words; hence, too, the 
little that has been done by com- 
posers of the first rank in the way 
of elucidating the laws which their 
genius has evolved. No one will 
be found to deny to Gluck a place 
among philosophic critics; and 
there are those who look upon 
Richard Wagner as the Elisha 
upon whom his mantle tardily 
descended. But while Wagner's 
mental activity is beyond contro- 
versy, his pretensions to philosophy 
are ill sustained by the monstrous 
theory which represents music as 
a kind of Aaron’s rod destined to 
swallow up all the other arts, in 
flat defiance of evolutionary law. 
It must be conceded, too, that 
Schumann and Berlioz, men of 
undoubted genius, though not on 
the highest plane, have left behind 
them much luminous and penetrat- 
ing criticism ; that Liszt, with a 
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gift more executive than creative, 
had so considerable a faculty for 
literature as to have been honoured 
with a place among Dr Nordau’s 
‘ sraphomaniacs,” beside Mr Rus- 
kin ; and that at present the com- 
poser is as often as not a more or 
less competent critic. Such in- 
stances, however, show little more 
than that in days of widely dif- 
fused education even musical 
genius lacks the opportunity, or 
can hardly dare, to be ignorant. 
That the mental faculties of 
some of the greater composers, of 
no special distinction to start with, 
were neglected to an extent for 
which there is no parallel in the 
other arts, is due in part to 
the amazing precocity so fre- 
quently found in association with 
musical genius. Not unnaturally, 
though certainly to their misfor- 
tune, the infant prodigies have 
been allowed to follow the bent of 
their nature without restraint, and 
thus have missed the thorough in- 
tellectual discipline which, while 
it would not have debarred them 
from doing the highest justice to 
their gift, would have tended to 
check their emotional excess and 
to equip them for the proper con- 
duct of life. So it is that Handel, 
apart from his own work, was 
never known to have an interest 
in anything but pictures, and that 
Haydn and others do not seem 
to have been interested even in 
pictures. This explanation, how- 
ever, does not wholly account for 
the limitations which led Heine 
to hold the musical intellect in 
amused contempt. Chopin, for 
example, was no ignoramus; but 
so great was the disproportion be- 
tween sense and sensibility in him 
that, in spite of an education 
which included some acquaintance 
with the sciences, he could bring 
himself to care for nothing but 
women and their toilets, and was 
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even indifferent to music that lay 
outside his own genre. Beethoven 
himself, though he delighted in 
Homer and Plato, in Shakespeare 
and Goethe, and was profoundly 
affected by the history that was 
making around him, was not a 
man of large outlook, still less of 
sound and balanced mind, —though 
it would be unfair to judge his 
logical faculties by a quaint in- 
stance of their exercise, which 
deserves a wider currency. He 
had dismissed a housekeeper be- 
cause, not in her own interest, but 
in her master’s, she had told a fib, 
and when challenged to justify his 
severity, he did so by arguing that 
“any one who tells a lie has not a 
pure heart, and cannot therefore 
make pure soup” ! 

It is not strange that the great 
masters, thus endowed with an 
abnormal sensibility unqualified in 
most instances by force of intellect 
and unchecked by systematic men- 
tal training, should have shown 
themselves to be peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to romantic love, with 
results too often painful and un- 
edifiying. Nobody who knows how 
much their work has been in- 
debted to this source of inspiration 
is likely to deal censoriously with 
irregularities which it is not diffi- 
cult on other grounds also to ex- 
tenuate. But one may at least 
regret for their own sakes that 
the conjugal relation, to which by 
their temperament they were so 
powerfully drawn, should be pre- 
cisely the relation for which by 
their temperament they were dis- 
qualified. In Handel’s life alone 
the tender passion appears to have 
had no place. He has been ac- 
cused, and that on no substantial 
authority, of but one affaire du 
ceur ; and, if the story be authen- 
tic, it would seem that most of the 
sentiment and all the suffering 
were on the lady’s side. Even as 
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a youth he had made up his mind 
to have no mistress but music, for 
it is recorded of him that, having 
journeyed to Liibeck to compete 
for the post of public organist, he 
unhesitatingly refused to enter the 
lists as soon as he learnt that the 
successful competitor was expected 
to take the retiring organist’s 
daughter to wife. Doubtless it 
was at least as fortunate for 
Fraulein Buxtehude as for himself 
that he declined a rivalry in which 
he was so likely to succeed. 
Beethoven, again, never married. 
But it was from no defect of sen- 
sibility that the tribulations which 
were distributed among many suc- 
cessive housekeepers were not 
heaped upon the devoted head of 
a wife. If love be a disease, 
Beethoven was always ill, or at 
best but convalescent. No less 
than forty ladies save four has 
he immortalised by his dedica- 
tions to them. To Bettina von 
Arnim — Goethe’s Bettina — for 
whom he long cherished a hope- 
less passion, he once said, after 
trying over a composition which 
he had just written, “I made 
that for you; you inspired me 
with it. I saw it written in 
your eyes”; and this is but a 
specimen of the gallantries to 
which he was addicted. Twice 
at least he proposed—on one oc- 
casion to the lady who, as he 
found to his mortification, was 
already the fiancée of his friend 
Hummel. That marriage would 
have saved him from a good many 
worries is certain enough ; for it 
must be allowed that, as Emil 
Naumann delicately puts it, he 
“did not possess any aptitude for 
household management.” How 
thick and fast his domestic 
troubles came may be seen from 
these extracts, which the histo- 
rian makes from his diary for 
1819-20: “31st January. Gave 
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notice to my housekeeper. .. . 
15th February. The new cook 


came. 8th March. Cook 
gave me notice. 22d of 
March. The new housekeeper 
came.” Yet it would be rash 


to assume that he merits pity 
because his many loves were all 
in vain; for wretched as was the 
solitary life of this storm - tossed 
soul, the imagination shrinks from 
contemplating the misery which 
he would have suffered—and _ in- 
flicted—in the matrimonial estate. 

Haydn, less fortunate than the 
mighty genius who carried on his 
work, did marry—and was unable 
to live with his wife. The lady of 
his choice, a hairdresser’s daughter, 
had determined to betake herself 
to a nunnery, and when he found 
that she was not to be moved from 
her pious decision, he was induced 
by her father to console himself 
with her elder sister. Frau Haydn 
may not have been blessed with 
the sweetest of tempers; and she 
was certainly destitute of any sense 
of humour. Not long before their 
formal separation, when her hus- 
band was in London tempering his 
labours with an innocent flirtation 
with Mrs Schréter, the widow of 
the Queen’s music-master, she wrote 
begging him to send her two thou- 
sand gulden, so that she might 
purchase a little house to live in 
during the days of her widowhood. 
Approving of her provident dis- 
position, he inspected the house on 
his return, bought it, and occupied 
it for nine years after her decease ! 

Mozart’s matrimonial experi- 
ence was in one respect curiously 
like Papa Haydn’s, although on the 
whole he fared better. Suscepti- 
ble from his boyhood to the charms 
of the fair, he, at the age of about 
twenty-two, became enamoured of 
Aloysia Weber, then a girl of fif- 
teen, a vocalist with no hope of 
fortune except from her voice. Of 
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course he wrote music in her 
honour, and credited her with a 
genius hardly inferior to his own. 
“T would rather she played my 
sonata than Vogler,” he once 
touchingly declared. And while 
under her influence he delivered 
himself of sentiments on the sub- 
ject of marriage which can never 
be sufficiently admired. ‘The 
nobility,” he compassionately ex- 
claims, “can never marry from 
inclination or love. . . . But we 
poor common folk not only may 
take a wife whom we love and 
who loves us, but we should, can, 
and will take such a one. For 
we are not nobly born, aristocratic, 
or rich, but little, mean, and poor, 
and so do not need a rich wife.” 
Unhappily these exalted views 
failed to commend themselves to 
his more worldly minded father, 
who invited his gifted son to pic- 
ture himself as dying on a sack 
of straw in a hovel “full of starv- 
ing brats.” Always a model of 
filial obedience, Wolfgang, in spite 
of his “should, can, and will,” sub- 
mitted, and, Aloysia having mar- 
ried, transferred his affections to a 
younger sister, whom he was care- 
ful to present to his parents in a 
much more prosaic light. He ad- 
mitted that she was not possessed 
of “much intellect,” and claimed 
no more for her than that she had 
“enough common-sense to fulfil 
her duties as wife and mother.” 
A less amiable temper than Con- 
stanze’s would have found it hard 
to resist the spell of so sweet and 
gracious a nature as Mozart’s; 
and this “angelic genius” died 
too early to put to very severe 


strain a union which had so 
unromantic an origin. Troubles 


there were, for the fascinating 
young maestro was the idol of 
ladies, both great and small, and, 
excellent as were his inclinations, 
his behaviour was not always 
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marked by a rigour that left no 
occasion for scandal. But, if we 
may trust his biographer, as often 
as he sinned he confessed; and 
hazardous as candour in such a 
case must be, the penitent does 
not appear to have gone without 
absolution. 

Of Mendelssohn it can neither 
be said that he failed in love nor 
that he lived to regret his success. 
But for him the lines were cast in 
such pleasant places that his must 
be regarded as an altogether ex- 
ceptional case. His early death 
is the least of the evidences that 
he was of those whom the gods 
love. Grandson of the philoso- 
pher, he had for mother a woman 
of rare accomplishments, while his 
father was not only a man of 
sense and culture, but had a 
pleasant wit to boot, as is shown 
by the pretty mot which he was 
humanly fond of repeating when 
his son had become famous, 
“Formerly,” he would remark, 
“T was the son of my father ; now 
I am the father of my son.” Nor 
was Felix less fortunate in his 
environment than in his ante- 
cedents. He enjoyed a liberal 
education, and became a protégé 
of the aged Goethe ; and from the 
time when Moscheles, at his first 
lesson, saw that he was instructing 
his master, and even the austere 
Cherubini found it in him to say, 
“Te garcon est riche, il fera bien, 
il fait méme déja bien,” his genius 
never had to wait for recognition. 
In every relation of life, not ex- 
cepting that of marriage, he found 
the happiness which even so finely 
poised a nature as his cannot com- 
mand in the absence of favouring 
circumstances. His devotion to 
his wife, the daughter of a minister 
of the French Reformed Ohurch, 
was hardly greater than his affec- 
tion for his parents, and for his 
sister Fanny, whose sudden death 
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so overwhelmed him that with a 
ery of horror he fell fainting to 
the ground. They say that in the 
remaining months of his life he 
was never heard to laugh; and 
there is little doubt that his own 
untimely end was hastened by the 
grievous shock. 

So lovely and pleasant a life as 
this is in strong contrast with the 
careers of many of the romantic 
composers, and may partly ex- 
plain the gibes in which some 
partisans of Wagner—whose life 
was as full of discords as is his 
music —think fit to indulge at 
his expense. Had Mendelssohn’s 
nature been less morally harmoni- 
ous, we might have been spared 
some of the unworthy allusions 
to his Jewish blood; and his 
“superficiality ” might conceivably 
have been less evident. However 
this may be, it is only when we turn 
from the classicists to the roman- 
ticists that we find the besetting 
weaknesses of the musical tem- 
perament in their full develop- 
ment. Of many of these it must 
be allowed that in morals, as in 
music, their allegiance has been 
reserved mainly for the comfort- 
able law of self-expression. The 
time for dealing quite frankly with 
the greatest of them is not yet: 
when all the truth has come into 
circulation, the world -will perhaps 
marvel that even those who can 
revel in the longuewrs and caco- 
phonies of the composer equally 
with his finest inspirations should 
have been able to lavish upon the 
man a devotion little short of 
idolatrous. Never was there a 
sorrier hero than this selfish vo- 
luptuary, who was content to 
gratify his luxurious tastes at 
the expense of his friends, but 
was too independent to feel grate- 
ful for their sacrifices ; whose self- 
indulgence was so much of a dis- 
ease that he smoked in order not 
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to miss a sensation which others 
enjoyed, and was capable of driv- 
ing his host into the streets in 
the small hours of the morning 
to replenish his snuff-box ; and of 
whom his ardent champion, the late 
Ferdinand Praeger, has to confess 
that while he was ready enough 
to enter into a quarrel, he “al- 
ways moved away when it looked 
like coming to blows.” His cal- 
lous neglect of his first wife, who 
had been his slave through years 
of penury qualified by prodigality, 
provoked the remonstrances of his 
friends, and forced Mr Praeger to 
say, ‘I can testify that Wagner 
suffered severely from thoughtless- 
ness.” No shabbier letter was 
ever penned than the one he wrote 
to Mr Praeger when he found that 
the long-suffering woman had con- 
fided her troubles to their common 
friend. ‘ How could she have ex- 
pected,” he plaintively asks, “ that 
I was to be shackled and fettered 
as any ordinary cold common mor- 
tal? My inspirations carried me 
into a sphere she could not follow, 
and then the exuberance of my 
heated enthusiasm was met by a 
cold douche.” The familiar plea 
that there should be one law for 
genius and another for the “ com- 
mon mortal” is not intolerable 
when urged by the apologetic hero- 
worshipper: from the hero himself 
it comes with but ill grace. “I 
liked every luxury—she fettered 
me there,” he bleats of the woman 
who had striven so hard to save 
him from the ruin threatened by 
his colossal extravagance. But it 
is only when he declares—“ The 
truth is, I have spoiled Minna; 
too much did I indulge her, too 
much did I yield to her”—that 
one sees the depths of meanness 
to which he was capable of de- 
scending, and the appalling self- 
deception which a greatly gifted 
mind may practise upon itself. 





If Wagner complained of poor 
Minna because she had too little 
of the artistic temperament to ad- 
mire masterpieces which many of 
the greatest of his musical con- 
temporaries could not away with, 
Berlioz did not find that the artistic 
temperament, even supplemented 
bystrong mutual attraction, is a suf- 
ficient bond of sympat':y between 
husband and wife. The story of 
his mad love for Henrietta Smith- 
son, the Irish actress whom he 
saw as Ophelia and Desdemona in 
Paris, has been told by himself 
with as much accuracy as is pos- 
sible to an egoist in treating of 
his own concerns. Without the 
formality of an introduction he 
began to bombard her with letters 
full of wild protestations, to which 
no reply was vouchsafed ; for Miss 
Smithson was rather alarmed by a 
wooing which savoured so much of 
lunacy, and at last gave orders 
that no more of his effusions should 
be taken in. After an absence in 
Rome, he returned to Paris to 
find her taking the part of Juliet, 
and it is on this occasion that he 
is said to have exclaimed, “ Cette 
Semme j épouserai, et sur ce drame 
j écrirai ma plus vaste symphonie” 
—a legend which he contradicts, 
though, he adds, “I did both.” 
Presently he contrived that Miss 
Smithson should be present at a 
performance of “ Lelio,” and seeing 
in the work the story of the com- 
poser’s love for her, and recognising 
his genius, she went home, he says, 
lending to her the sensations which 
would have been his in the case, 
“like one walking in her sleep, 
almost unconscious of all that was 
happening around her.” Then 
she allowed him an introduction, 
and accepted him as her lover; 
and a few months later, in 1833, 
they were married. 

The wedded love thus promis- 
ingly begun ran no smooth course, 
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however. As time went on, in 
addition to other causes of friction, 
Madame Berlioz developed what 
her husband characterises as “a 
mad, and for some time absolutely 
groundless jealousy ;” and in 1840 
he met her objection to his going 
on tour alone by decamping to 
Brussels with another lady. His 
wife’s death, in 1854, let loose in 
him floods of sentimentality, and 
brought a letter of consolation 
from Liszt, reminding him that 
she had inspired him to sing of 
her, and piously adding, ‘“ Her 
task was done!” It was a letter, 
Berlioz remarks, such as Liszt 
alone could write; and it would 
be pleasant to think that it was. 
He now married again, this time 
a young vocalist, Mdlle. Rezio by 
name; and after her sudden death 
he sought out the earliest of his 
loves, his Beatrice, the ‘ Estelle” 
of his autobiography —the “tall 
slight girl” who had fascinated 
him when she was eighteen and 
he twelve, and who was now a 
widow. “I recognised the divine 
stateliness of her step,” says this 
Romeo of sixty, describing their 
first interview ; “but, O heavens, 
how changed she was !—her com- 
plexion faded, her hair grey.” It 
was certainly inconsiderate of her 
to have allowed Time to play such 
havoc with features which he had 
doted upon half a century before. 
Nevertheless he induced her to 
promise to receive his letters, and 
some of them were answered ; but 
“Estelle” maintained a prudent 
reserve, and the first love of her 
incorrigible adorer was never ex- 
posed to the test of marriage. Of 
his other loves there is no space to 
speak. Enough, perhaps, has been 
said to show that no one ever more 
nearly succeeded in reducing the 
romantic passion to an absurdity. 
The love-affairs of Liszt and of 
Georges Sand’s “petit Chopin” 
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furnish illustrations as striking as 
any that have been given of the 
emotional aberrations of the ro- 
manticists. But it is pleasanter 
to prove the rule by exception by 
recalling the case of the Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
of music. In his sensitiveness to 
feminine charms, Robert Schu- 
mann was excelled by none of the 
composers. The English type of 
beauty moved him to ecstasy ; but 
he was catholic in his taste, and 
made no secret to his fiancée of his 
delight in all the pretty faces he 
saw. “They make me positively 
smirk,” he wrote to her, “and I 
swim in panegyrics on your sex, 
Consequently, if at some future 
time we walk along the streets of 
Vienna and meet a beauty and I 
exclaim, ‘O Clara! see this heav- 
enly vision!’ or something of the 
sort, you must not be alarmed nor 
scold me!” The caution may or 
may not have had a touch of serious- 
ness in it; but in any case, it was 
needless. How full of delight was 
their wedded life, what a true help- 
meet Madame Schumann was to 
her husband, especially when, from 
the injury to his hand, he was in- 
capacitated from playing, and how 
much his fame, after his death, 
was promoted by her interpreta- 
tions of his pieces, all the world 
knows, : 

The whims and caprices which 
make the lives of the romanticists 
such entertaining reading form too 
large a topic to be dealt with in 
this place. A whole paper would 
be inadequate to do justice to the 
vagaries of Chopin alone; and if 
he stands first among composers 
as an eccentric, he is not without 
respectable rivals. Here the sub- 
ject can only be referred to in 
passing as connected with the lack 
of humour which is one of the 
most signal defects of the musical 
temperament. That sentimentalism 
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and humour sometimes contrive to 
run in couples, clear as it may 
be that they ought not to, the 
examples of Sterne and Dickens 
suffice to show. But the con- 
junction is rare ; and the emotional 
extravagance which is the strong- 
est “note” of musical biography 
finds little relief in humour—at 
any rate of the conscious kind. 
Some of Wagner’s devotees have 
persuaded themselves that their 
idol was endowed with this choic- 
est of gifts ; and one may readily 
grant that the ‘‘ Meistersinger” is 
not without gleams of a humour 
appreciably above the level of the 
practical joke, which was the more 
ordinary result of his efforts in this 
kind. It is not easy, however, to 
see how the claim can have survived 
the depressing letter which, in a 
mood that he mistook for gaiety, 
he wrote to Mrs Praeger about 
his godson. Now and again, to be 
quite fair, he did succeed in con- 
cocting a jest at which, allowing for 
the Teutonic touch, one may smile 
consistently with self-respect, as 
when he checked the ardour of the 
too noisy trombones in a rehearsal 
of “ Rienzi” with the remark, “ If 
I mistake not, gentlemen, we are 
in Dresden, not marching round 
Jericho, where your ancestors, 
strong of lung, blew down the city 
walls.” For the rest, Haydn was 
playful rather than humorous. 
Mozart struck a deeper note. Beet- 
hoven, by virtue of his splendid 
irony, is entitled to no mean place 
among the great humorists. And 
to two or three of the romanticists, 
who were writers as well as com- 
posers, the world is indebted for 
many a hearty laugh. Much may 
be forgiven to Berlioz, in particu- 
lar, for his delightful sallies, In 
his Memoirs he not only holds up 
many of his contemporaries to 
ridicule, but, egoist as he was, he 
cannot always abstain from poking 
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fun at himself. He recalls his 
anti-Rossini rage in his early 
Paris days, when the star of the 
Italian was in the ascendant, and 
tells us that he often used to 
speculate upon the possibility of 
undermining the Théatre Italien, 
so as to blow it and its Rossini- 
worshippers into space. ‘And 
when,” he proceeds, ‘‘I met one of 
those hated diletianti I used to 
mutter to myself, as I eyed him 
with Shylockian glance, ‘ Would 
that I might impale thee on a red- 
hot stake, thou scoundrel!’ Not,” 
he adds, by way of showing the 
mellowing effects of time on even 
the fiercest natures—‘ not that I 
would now desire to impale any one 
on a red-hot stake!” How wit- 
tily, too, does he tell the story 
of the three thousand francs which 
he had so much difficulty in ex- 
tracting from the French Govern- 
ment for his Requiem. While he 
was impatiently waiting for the 
money the Opposition papers began 
to gird at him “as a favourite of 
the Government,” abused him as 
‘a silkworm feeding on the reve- 
nue,” and at last declared that he 
had been paid thirty thousand 
francs. ‘In saying this,” he ob- 
serves, “they were merely adding 
a cipher to the sum I hadn't 
received !” 

Having said so much of the 
faults and foibles of the musical 
temperament, its lack of balance 
and sanity, its excesses and ab- 
surdities, its habit of taking itself 
and things in general too seriously, 
one must in fairness add that, if 
the phrase may be so twisted, it 
has the qualities of its defects. 
It has been shown that in the 
lives of the masters there is not 
a little to amuse the cynical, and 
make the judicious grieve: equally 
true is it that in no other depart- 
ment of biography is there so much 
that is pure delight. Nowhere 
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else do we find such sweetness 
and gentleness, such winsome sim- 
plicity, such superiority to the 
baser incentives to artistic tra- 
vail. Of the miserable jealousies 
that have played so large a part 
among “the petty fools of rhyme,” 
and not among these alone, we 
see comparatively little here. Nor 
has the noble generosity with which 
the composers have known how 
to treat each other been wanting 
when the conditions have been 
those of rivalry. What, for in- 
stance, could be more charming 
than the relations between Haydn 
and Mozart? It was Haydn’s in- 
fluence that made the way plain 
for the composer who was four- 
and-twenty years his junior when 
the latter came to Vienna. ‘“ As 
an honest man,” he once said to 
Wolfgang’s father, “I declare to 
you before God that I consider 
your son the greatest of all com- 
posers of whom I have any know- 
ledge.” To the manager of the 
opera-house at Prague, who was 
thinking of giving an opera of his 
on the evening after one of Mo- 
zart’s, he wrote that it would be 
too much to venture, “ for next to 
the great Mozart it would be diffi- 
cult for any one to stand. Could 
I,” he goes on, “force home to 
every lover of music the grandeur 
and inimitableness of Mozart’s 
operas, their profundity and dis- 
play of genius, ... the nations 
would contend for the possession of 
so rare a gem.” This shrinking 
from a comparison between his 
own work and Mozart’s is all the 
more significant from the fact 
that, by one of those eccentricities 
of self-criticism with which all the 
arts abound, Haydn regarded his 
operas as forming his surest title 
to enduring renown. Mozart, on 
his side, cherished for. Haydn an 
affection almost passing the love 
of son for father. ‘1 would not 
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have done that,” said Kozeluch, 
referring to an innovation in a 
new quartette of Haydn’s.” ‘Nor 
would I,” replied Mozart. ‘“ And 
do you know why? Because nei- 
ther you nor I would have had 
such an idea!” Nor was Mozart, 
in the days of his fame, slow to 
mete out to younger composers 
the appreciation which had been 
measured to him. After listen- 
ing to an improvisation by Beet- 
hoven, he went up to the youth’s 
friends and said, ‘‘ Look after him; 
he will some day make a great 
name in the world.” Beethoven, 
again, when towards the end of 
his life he was shown some pieces 
of Schubert’s, bore emphatic testi- 
mony to the gift of the neglected 
genius, and expressed his regret 
that they had not been brought 
to his notice before. And, since 
there has been occasion to notice 
some of Berlioz’s less amiable traits, 
let it be said that no one ever 
more abounded in generous en- 
thusiasm for worthy rivals than 
this master of caustic criticism. 
If the composers have not been 
wanting in the amenities of char- 
acter, neither have they lacked its 
pieties. Strange indeed would it 
be were it otherwise, seeing that 
music, above all the arts, has found 
in religion its loftiest inspirations. 
Bach dedicated all his compositions 
to the service of God, and, not less 
than Milton, worked ever as in the 
great Taskmaster’s eye. Handel, 
gross as were his faults, had strong 
religious feeling. The smaller ills 
of life exacerbated his temper ; but 
when overtaken by the blindness 
which, by a melancholy coinci- 
dence, darkened the later years of 
his great contemporary Bach, he 
submitted himself to the dispensa- 
tion with pious resignation. “If 
I am spared a few years longer,” 
wrote Beethoven in a time of sore 
trouble, “I will thank the Al- 
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mighty, accepting joy and sorrow 
as it shall please Him to ordain it.” 
Mozart’s Requiem could have come 
from none but a fundamentally 
religious nature ; and no one ever 
more truly acted out the whole- 
some maxim, “Serve God and be 
chearfull,” than did Haydn. “I 
cannot help it,” he said to one who 
pointed out that all his sacred 
pieces were marked by gaiety; “I 
give forth what isin me. When I 
think of the Divine Being my heart 
is so full of joy that the notes fly 
off as from a spindle; and as He 
has given me a cheerful heart He 
will pardon me if I serve Him 
cheerfully.” He was not ashamed 
to avow that while he was compos- 
ing the “ Creation” he daily prayed 
for inspiration, and believed his 
prayer was not in vain. The story 
of his last appearance in public, a 
few months before his death, has 
often been told—how he was borne 
by loving hands to a grand perfor- 
mance of the oratorio in honour of 
his seventy-sixth birthday—how at 
the burst of music which accom- 
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panies the words, “Let there be 
light!” there was a tempest of 
applause, in the midst of which the 
aged composer, trembling with 
emotion, looked upwards and ex- 
claimed, “It came from thence!” 
Not less indicative of the essential 
spirituality of the musical tempera- 
ment is the experience of Wagner, 
whose faith a pessimistic philo- 
sophy enthusiastically embraced 
could not destroy, but only diffuse 
into a mysticism that goes far to 
explain the spell his music has cast 
over minds strongly antagonistic to 
definite religious belief, but dimly 
conscious of spiritual cravings 
which negations can neither ap- 
pease nor eradicate. In the case 
of Liszt the conflict long waged 
in a restless and penetrating mind 
between faith and doubt issued 
in the triumph of faith; and he 
ostentatiously proclaimed his ad- 
hesion to the Church with which 
the romantic temperament, whether 
expressed in music or in literature, 
has such obvious affinities. 

W. W. Hurcuinas. 
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TH PLOUGHIN’ 0’ 

“How does feyther find hissel’ 
to-neet ?” 

Mrs Rainford, who had been 
bending over the fire, slowly stir- 
ring the steaming contents of a 
small black pot, tapped her wooden 
spoon against the side, and turned 
round. 

“Eh, mich same as he allus is,” 
she responded, wearily. ‘ Some- 
times a bit better, an’ sometimes 
a bit war. It took me all my 
time to keep him abed when he 
heared yo'd started ploughin’ th’ 
Sunnyfields. Eh, he were that 
takken to I ’ad to be vexed wi’ 
him at th’ last. He allus reckoned 
bein’ at th’ ploughin’ o’ yon his- 
sel’, thou knows—it’s bin pasture 
iver sin’ gron’feyther’s time——” 

“Well, it wanted turnin’ up 
bad enough as how ’tis,” inter- 
rupted her husband, with a roll 
of his bullet-head. He had been 
practically master of the Gate 
Farm for more than six months 
now, and did not see why his 
father-in-law should interfere with 
his arrangements. Old Joe Orrell 
was indeed the nominal proprietor 
of the place, but quite incapable 
of managing his own affairs, hav- 
ing been ill, off and on, all the 
winter, and indeed kept to bed for 
a fortnight now. 

At this moment a kind of husky 
roar was audible from above. 
Mary Rainford jerked her thumb 
over her shoulder and turned her 
head on one side. The roar was 
repeated. 

“’Ark at feyther,” said the 
woman. ‘ He’s shoutin’ for thee, 
Tom, Thou’d best nip up — it 
starts him coughin’ awful when he 
gets excited.” 

Tom went creaking up the stairs 
willingly enough ; he was a good- 
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hearted fellow at the core, and 
anxious to humour the old man 
in everything that he considered 
reasonable. Mary paused to pour 
out a mugful of the gruel she had 
been preparing, and then followed. 
Old Joe Orrell was sitting up in 
bed, his broad bony shoulders 
showing square through his flannel 
shirt, his eyes bright under their 
shaggy brows, one huge hand 
gripping the bedclothes. 

Tom stood still just inside the 
door, and nodded. 

“Well,” he said, ‘an’ how are 
yo", feyther? Yo’ look a deal 
livelier this arternoon.” 

Joe stared at him fixedly fora 
minute or two. 

“Thou’s started ploughin’ up 
Sunnyfields, I ’ear,” he growled. 
“Thou met ha’ waited a bit, I 
think. I reckoned to be at it 
mysel’ this spring.” 

“Well, but yo’ aren’t able to, 
yo’ see’n,” replied Tom, mildly. 

“T’m noan bahn to stop ’ere 
mich longer, though. How long 
dun yo’ reckon to keep me shut 
up? I’m about tired of it, and 
so I tell yo’. I'll be about when 
warm weather cooms.” 

Tom gazed at him with a cer- 
tain stolid compassion, and Mary, 
standing immediately behind him, 
heaved a deep sigh and slowly 
shook her head. Joe glanced at 
them sharply and resentfully. 

“T see: yo’ count to ha’ me 
under ground afore owt’s long,” 
he observed; “but I tell yo’ I 
wunnot dee just yet—so theer!” 
He sank back on his pillows. 
“I’m noan bahn to get out of 
yor road as soon as all that 
cooms to, Mester Tom,” he con- 
tinued, half jocularly. 

“JT dunnot want yo’ to get out 
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of no roads,” returned Tom, visibly 
moved ; “a long life and a merry 
one to yo, mon! But business is 
business, yo’ known, and Sunny- 
fields has got that poor and mossy 
there isna welly pasture for a goat 
on ’em.,” 

“Eh, thou’rt a gradely farmer, 
thou art!” put in his father-in-law, 
sarcastically. ‘Thou’lt make a 
fortin soon, for sure! Wonderful 
clever thou art, Tom Rainford ! 
Eh, thou’lt happen mak’ shift to 
drive a straight drill afore thou’s 
done.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” came in sten- 
torian tones from the stairs, and 
a broad red face appeared over 
Tom’s shoulder. ‘Thou’rt in th’ 
reet on’t, mon! I can always 
tell when yo’r Tom’s been ploughin’. 
The drills goes wrigglin’ an’ wom- 
blin’ across the field till they look 
mich same as snigs.” 

Tom laughed uneasily, and with 
a protesting ‘“ Nay, nay,’ moved 
to one side to make way for the 
new-comer. This was Joe’s special 
crony, Richard Woodcock, a big 
burly patriarch well on in the 
seventies, with a face so red that 
it positively seemed to glow from 
out its framework of white whis- 
ker, and a figure so broad that he 
was obliged to turn sideways to 
enter the door. The boards creaked 
as he crossed the room to Joe’s 
bed. Taking up his position at 
the bottom, he leaned over the 
wooden rail and nodded. Joe 
nodded back. Richard, putting 
his hand in his pocket, produced 
a serviceable black pipe, which 
he silently proceeded to fill and 
light. Joe, catching Mary’s eye, 
pointed to a similar pipe on the 
chimney - piece, and, drawing a 
tobacco-pouch from under his pil- 
low, nodded again, commandingly. 

*“Yo'd happen best sup your 
gruel first,” insinuated Mary, ap- 
proaching with the mug afore- 
mentioned. 
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“Gruel!” said Joe, glancing in- 
dignantly towards Richard. “Gruel 
for a mon o’ wy years, and as wake 
as I feel mysel’! Theer, Dick, 
thot’s how us owd folk gets put 
upon! Tom, theer, ’ull be sot 
down to a gradely bit o’ beef in 
a two-three minutes, an’ our Mary 
’ull gi’ him his quart o’ beer reet 
enough ; but theer’s nobbut gruel 
for feyther.” 

“Ah,” groaned Richard, com- 
miseratingly, with a sigh which 
seemed to come from the very 
depths of his capacious waistcoat. 
Tom retired discreetly down-stairs ; 
the dispute over Joe’s gruel was 
of nightly occurrence, and he 
wished to avoid being drawn in 
by either party. 

“Well, yo’ known,” said Mary, 
persuasively, “ doctor’s orders mun 
be obeyed, else he'll be bargin’ at 
us. An’ th’ gruel’s lovely, feyther! 
eh, the groats—I never see sich 
fine ones |——.” 

“T never mak’ mich count o’ 
groats nobbut i’ black-puddin’s,” 
retorted her parent. “Eh! I 
could fancy a black-puddin’ rarely. 
I could do with summat a bit 
tasty if I could get it—but this 





here nasty sickly stuff: Eh! 
It fair turns my stoomach !” 
Richard groaned again, and 


withdrawing his pipe from his 
mouth, pointed with the stem at 
Mary. 

“Th’ poor owd lad’s welly 
clemmed,” he observed, indignant- 
ly. ‘Clemmed he is! He wants 
nourishin’ food—thot’s what he 
wants. <A bit of beefsteak wi’ 
th’ gravy in’t——” 

“Or a sassage,” put in Jos, 
peering at his daughter from 
under his eyelashes to see how 
she took the suggestion. 

“Or happen a _ pork-pie,” re- 
sumed Farmer Woodcock, with a 
magisterial air. ‘ Summat as ’ull 
ston’ to him i’ th’ long weary 


neets as he lays awake coughin’.” 
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** Well! doctor said,” responded 
Mary, in a plaintive tone, for she 
was wounded at the implied re- 
flection on her filial piety—“ doc- 
tor said as he weren’t to have 
nowt nobbut slops. ‘ Nothin’ solid 
at all,’ says he; ‘no beer unless 
yo want t’ kill him straight off. 
Th’ only stimulant mun be a table- 
spoonful or two o’ brandy now an’ 
then.’” 

“Well, then,” said Joe, some- 
what reviving, “go an’ fetch it 
now, theer’s a good lass. Happen 
a drop or two in this here sloppy 
stuff ’ud mak’ it slip down a bit 
easier—an’ fetch a glass an’ a sup 
of hot water for Dick here at 
same time. Ooom then,” he add- 
ed, turning towards his crony with 
a brightening face as she retired, 
“we'll have soom mak’ of a do to 
’earten oursel’s up a bit ’as how 
’tis.” 

Mrs Rainford presently returned 
with a black bottle and a tumbler 
half full of hot water, and after 
measuring out a portion for each, 
again withdrew, closing the door 
after her. Old Dick followed her 
with his eyes. 

**T know’d hoo’d tak’ bottle wi’ 
her!” he remarked, in dudgeon. 

‘“*Eh, hoo’s noan the lass hoo 
used to be,” returned Joe, falling 
to at his gruel with an aggrieved 
expression. 

“It’s my belief,” pursued Rich- 
ard, drawing a chair forward and 
seating himself, ‘‘as thou’d be a 
deal better wi’out so mich coddlin’ 
an’ doctorin’! Why, thou hasna 
bin out o’ doors all winter, hasto?” 

‘* Nawe,” responded Joe, shaking 
his head. “I’ve bin fastened i’ 
chimney-corner ever sin’ Christ- 
mas,” 

““T dunnot mak’ so mich count 
o Dr Thring,” pursued Richard. 
“T soomtimes think he doesn’t 
understand thy constitootion. Eh, 
he is but a yoong whipper-snapper 
when all's said an’ done! He 
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hasn’t ’’ad the experience, lad. Eh, 
poor owd Dr Wells, he were the 
mon fur my money! Never 
know’d nought when he coom, an’ 
larn’t it all practisin’ o’ th’ cottage- 
folk, I’ve ’eard him say so hissel’ 
mony a time. ‘ That’s the way to 
larn,’ he’d say, so jov’al-like, ‘ buy 
yor experience for yor’sel’,’ he’d 
say.” 

‘‘ Ah, he were a mon o’ the reet 
mak’,” agreed Joe. ‘“ Allus that 
friendly an’ pleasant, ready for a 
joke wi’ ony one, an’ thankful fur 
a glass o’ summat warm jest same 
as oursel’s, I mind him here when 
our missus were layin’-in’ wi’ our 
Mary, theer he sot i’ th’ nook sup- 
pin’ at’s tumbler, and lookin’ round 
now an’ again—‘ Cheer up, woman,’ 
he’d say ; ‘it’s a poor ’eart as niver 
rejoices,’ says he.” 

“Ah!” resumed Richard, ad- 
miringly, ‘I have seen poor owd 
Dr Wells as fuddled as I met be 
mysel_—mony a time I have! 
Allus so hearty-like! One o’ th’ 
better mak’ he was, an’ niver one 
for physickin’ an’ clemmin’ a mon. 
I mind when my owd feyther were 
agate o’ deein’ he coom an’ stood 
a’side o’ bed. ‘Mon,’ says he, 
‘yor time’s up. I can do nought 


to mend ye,’ says he. ‘But mak’ 
the best of a bad job! Con yo’ 
fancy a mutton-chop?’ An’ my 


feyther shook’s ’ead: he were past 
it, thou knows. ‘Coom then,’ 
says doctor, ‘happen yo’ could do 
wi’ a drop o’ beer?’ An’ my 
feyther made a shift to nod. 
‘Reet,’ says doctor. ‘Sup it up 
like a mon an’ then fall to at your 
prayers,’ says he.” 

“Thot’s th’ mak’ o’ doctor that 
’ud do a body good,” observed Joe, 
regretfully ; ‘‘ but this here Mester 
Thring, eh, I welly lose patience 
wi’ him. He coom yesterday, and 
oppened my shirt, and went thum- 
pin’ an’ feelin’ o’ me till I were 
tired, and then he whips out soom 
mak’ o’ trumpet-lookin’ thing wi’ 
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two handles ’as he stuck in his 
ears till his face looked fur all the 
world same as a Toby-mug, an’ he 
listened at my breast, an’ he sighed, 
an’ took handle out o’s ears, an’ 
says he, ‘ Mester Orrell, yo’r ’eart’s 
wore out!’ ‘How con you tell 
thot?’ says I, a bit rough-like, fur 
I were vexed wi’ th’ chap. ‘We 
doctors ’as our ways 0’ knowin’,’ 
says he, lookin’ very solemn. ‘I 
fear I cannot do mich fur ye. 
Yor heart’s the size of two,’ he 
says. ‘Did yo’ see it,’ says I. 
‘Nay,’ he says, an’ he laughs a 
bit. ‘Well, then,’ I says, ‘ seein’s 
believin’!’ Ho, ho, ho! He 
couldn’t say mich to thot!” 

“Nay,” responded Richard, 
much tickled at his  friend’s 
astuteness. ‘‘Seein’s believin’,’ 
says thou, didn’t thou? An’ so 
tis, mon. Why, how could a 
body tell what mak’ o’ heart thou 
had, wi’ nobbut feelin’ o’ th’ out- 
side? I allus thought Dr Thring 
weren’t up to mich, and now I am 
sure on’t. But thou was in th’ 
reet to ston’ up to him. If I 
were thee, Joe, I wouldn’t be put 
upon no longer—I wouldn’t be 
kept to bed if I felt mysel’ able 
to get up, and I’d tell thy Mary 
straight out, if hoo were my lass, 
as I’d noan be put off wi’ gruel 
and sichlike when there was owt 
else to be had.” 

Joe’s wrinkled face flushed, and 
he rolled his head uneasily from 
side to side. 

Richard gazed at him sternly 
through the clouds of tobacco- 
smoke which now encircled his 
ruddy countenance. 

“Vd ha’ thought thou’d ’ave 
had a bit more sperrit,” he ob- 
served presently. 

“Gruel isn’t like to put mich 
sperrit into a mon,” retorted Joe. 
** An’ when me an’ our Mary has 
words it starts me coughin’, thou 
knows, an’ my ’eart begins 0’ 
thumpin’ till I am welly smoored.” 
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Farmer Woodcock appeared un- 
convinced. ‘ Well, if Mary were 
my lass,” he was beginning, when 
a rush of hammering feet upon the 
stairs outside interrupted him, 
and the door bursting open, three 
or four sturdy little folks came 
rushing into the room. 

“ Coom now,” said old Richard, 
with a good-natured change of 
tone, assisting the smaller fry as 
they clambered over his legs and 
made straight for their grand- 
father’s bed, ““Coom! What’s all 
yor hurry? Gronfeyther’s noan 
bahn to run away fro’ yo’! Theer 
he lays, fast on’s back, and like to 
stay theer for all as we know. 
Up hoo goes! Now, Teddy! 
Thot’s a bonny mak’ o’ whip thou’s 
getten, Joey!” 

“Teddy an me’s been playin’ 
we’re ploughin’,” cried Joey, junior, 
marching up and down the room 
and cracking the implement in 


question. ‘‘ Gee back, Blossom !” 

i ner Ts ® 
—with great energy— Coom up, 
Prince! Haw!” 


Old Joe chuckled in his bed, 
raising himself on his elbow and 
craning forward his neck, the 
better to view his grandson’s per- 
formance. 

“Chip o’ th’ owd block, eh?” 
he laughed, winking with both 
eyes together at hiscrony. ‘’Ark 
at him.” 

“Eh! he do favvour thee, Joe,” 
replied Richard, admiringly. ‘“ He 
do, fur sure! He’s coomin’ on 
wonderful! Niver saw a little 
lad shap’ so weel in all my 
life——” 

“My daddy’s ploughin’ up 
Sunnyfields,” announced Joey, 
pausing opposite Farmer Wood- 
cock, and opening his round blue 
eyes very wide. ‘Goin’ to mak’ 
a good job of it, he says——” 

“Yigh, thy dad’s a gradely 
mon,” growled Joe, rolling back 
on his pillows. ‘ All ’at thy dad 
says mun be reet, munnot it? 
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Thy dad’s gaffer now, and gron- 
feyther’s fast on’s back, as Mester 
Woodcock says.” 

The two smaller children, crawl- 
ing about the bed, were prattling 
meanwhile of their doings out of 
doors. Joe absently stroked their 
tangled locks, and all at once put 
his horny hand under the chin of 
the little roly-poly girl and turned 
up her face. 

“ An’ what says our little 
wench?” he asked tenderly, and 
fell to patting the dimpled cheek 
fresh and cool from the evening 
air. 

‘‘Daffies is ablow, grondad, 
daffy-dillies all yaller! An’ Teddy 
an’ me found some primroses this 
arternoon !” 

“ An’ we saw the lickel lambs, 
put in Teddy ; “ they was jumpin’ 
an’ playin’! ” immediately proceed- 
ing to simulate the lambs’ antics 
till his grandfather's bed shook 
again. 

The old man laughed, but with 
a puzzled Jook. ‘ Lambin’-time 
a'ready!” he said, gazing inquir- 
ingly at Richard. 

Richard removed his pipe, stared 
stolidly at his friend, and put it 
back again without replying. 

Joey now came prancing over to 
the bed. 

“ Daisy’s cauve is sich a pretty 
one, grondad ; it’s a wy-cauve, an’ 
it’s red wi’ a little white star on 
its for’yead———” 

Joe sat up. ‘“ Why, Daisy is 
noan due yet, sure? It’s noan of 
Daisy’s cauve, lad. Daisy wunnot 
cauve till end of March.” 

“The lad’s in the reet on’t,” said 
Richard, indorsing Joey’s shrill 
protest. ‘ This here’s the twenty- 
sixth o’ March, thou knows. Yigh, 
March is going out like a lamb for 
sure.” 

“Eh dear o’ me!” groaned the 
old man; “so it is. Eh, I reck- 


” 


oned to be about afore this.” 
“*Thou’ll be about soon enough,” 
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growled Richard, “once warm 
weather cooms, thou knows.” 

Joe patted the little round 
cheek nearest him and sighed. 
The children chattered on. All 
their talk was of the budding life 
without: of posies in the grass, 
and blossom on the hedge, and 
chickens and downy ducklings in 
the yard ; of how Bob was sowing 
“wuts” yonder in the five-acres, 
and Will’um of the Lone End, an’ 
Gronny Makin was sot in the back- 
kitchen cuttin’ up “sets.” Even 
in the stuffy little room, amid the 
reek of brandy and tobacco-smoke, 
there seemed to be a kind of 
atmosphere of spring. 

Joe listened in silence, fingering 
his empty pipe, and sighing. At 
last Richard, extending an im- 
mense forefinger, pointed inquir- 
ingly, first at the pipe, and then 
at the well-filled pouch beside it. 
But his friend shook his head. 

*T donnot seem to want it to- 
neet,” he said. 

Richard gasped— 

‘Mon, thou’lt never rest wi’out 
thou smokes thy pipe,” he said, in 
alarmed tones, 

*“T hannot th’ ’eart fur’t,” per- 
sisted Joe. 

“Coom, this ‘ull never do! 
Here, little uns—be off wi’ yo’! 
Gronfeyther’s had enough o’ yo’ 
now.” 

“Nay, let them bide,” said 
gronfeyther. ‘1’ll happen not ha’ 
them so long. Weel, Teddy, an’ 
how many chickens is yonder, 
saysto ?” 

He scarcely appeared to hear 
the answer, and presently Richard, 
much distressed in his mind, went 
ponderously down the stairs in 
search of Mary. The latter agreed 
with him that Joe’s refusal to 
smoke his pipe was a very bad 
sign. So much alarmed indeed 
was the good woman that, after 
the children were duly fed and 
tucked up, she prepared with the 
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most solemn of faces to sit up 
with her father during the night. 
Joe did not seem to find it easy 
to compose himself, in spite of his 
daughter’s repeated adjurations 
that he would “try to settle off.” 
At last, however, he fell into an 
uneasy doze, and though poor 
hard-working Mary made strenu- 
ous efforts to keep awake, her 
heavy eyelids drooped at last, and 
she too slept. 


The dawn was breaking when 
Joe awoke. He sat up and glanced 
uneasily at Mary. Her head had 
fallen back, her sturdy outstretched 
legs were wide apart, and her 
portly bosom rose and fell, accom- 
panied by a continuous sound of 
snoring, like the rumbling of a 
distant cannonade. Joe rubbed 
his chin—the bristles of his beard 
rasping his fingers—and nodded to 
himself. 

“* Hoo’s dropped off, poor lass!” 
he muttered. ‘ Welly tired out, I 
reckon. I could a’most wish I 
were out of her road for good— 
what wi’ shiftin’ me, an physickin’ 
me, an’ sittin’ up o’ neets, hoo 
mun be half killed.” 

The row of empty medicine- 
bottles on the chimney - piece 
next caught his eye. 

“Lord, to think as I ’ave ’ad 
to sup all as was i’ yon! Why, 
it’s a wonder I am wick at all.” 

He clenched his fist, and 
thumped the bedclothes with a 
gathering sense of ill-usage. How 
could he ever get well if he was 
kept in bed during the beautiful 
spring weather, while every one 
else was out an’ about, and Mester 
Tom gaffering the men, and giving 
his orders as free as if the place 
belonged to him? 

“They tellen me nought,” he 
muttered to himself. ‘I niver 
know what’s doin’ wi’out one 0’ 
th’ childer lets summat out.” 
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His face worked a little at the 
recollection of his grievances. All 
the winter he had sat in the ingle- 
nook while other folks came and 
went, the labourers clumping in 
at meal-time with the smell of 
the soil clinging to their garments, 
Occasionally with a nod and a 
grin for ‘“‘owd mester,” they had 
talked of the jobs actually in 
hand, and “owd mester” had 
sometimes disapproved of his son- 
in-law’s arrangements, and some- 
times exhausted himself by giving 
advice; so that Tom and Mary 
deemed it best to discourage such 
communications, and indeed since 
Joe had been confined to his room, 
all intercourse with the outer 
world was necessarily stopped. 
Had it not been for a chance 
word let fall by his daughter that 
morning, he would never even have 
known of the ploughing of the 
Sunnyfields. 

The light brightened and grew, 
spreading out fan-like on the white 
walls, and reaching to the low 
ceiling; a branch of the little 
monthly-rose tree flapped against 
the window; louder even than 
Mary’s snores came the trill of a 
lark. It was broad day, and no 
one yet was stirring about the 
place—not the clink of a pail, not 
the clatter of a clog. 

Pretty times these! <A nice 
hand Tom would make of his 
farming, if this was how he start- 
ed! If Joe were not tied there 
like a log, he would soon make 
them tumble out of their beds and 
bustle about—he had a great 
mind, as it was, to go and pull 
the long ears of that great lazy 
ne’er-do-weel, his son-in-law. What 
a start it would give him! 

Out of bed came one long lean 
leg, then the other. Joe gasped 
a little as his feet touched the 
floor: he had not left his bed for 
more than a fortnight, and felt, as 
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he would have expressed it, “a 
bit wummicky.” There was also 
a queer sense of oppression about 
his chest, but he congratulated 
himself on the fact that his cough 
had altogether ceased. Joe crossed 
the room, pausing to peer through 
the unshuttered window. What 
a glorious morning! golden and 
silver with sunshine and dew. 
What a sky! cloudless save for 
the rosy and purple streaks at the 
horizon. The new-budded trees 
were stirring in the morning 
breeze; yonder in the field the 
dairy-cows were trooping through 
the glistening grass to the gate, 
awaiting milking-time. This was 
a morning truly for folks to lie 
abed, with such a piece of business 
awaiting them too as the breaking 
up of the Sunnyfields! Eh, if 
Joe were only able to go out 

A sudden idea struck him. 
Why should he not go out? Why 
should he lie there just because 
Mary and the doctor said so? 
Mary was not likely to know 
better than her own father when 
all was said and done; and as 
for the doctor, “young whipper- 
snapper,” as Richard said, who 
was he to be ordering about a 
man of seventy-six? Why, what 
Joe wanted was a good brisk 
walk, with a beefsteak and a 
tumbler of something hot when 
he came in. 

“He doesn’t understand my 
constitootion,” said Joe, emphat- 
ically ; ‘thot’s where it is—and 
I'll ston’ no more o’ this mak’ 0’ 
work !” 

Creaking across the floor he 
went, moving unwieldily on tip- 
toe. There were his clothes in 
the cupboard—the familiar folds 
and creases of the well-worn gar- 
ments greeting him like smiles on 
the face of an old friend. His 
fingers were stiff and trembling ; 
but for all that, it did not take 
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more than two or three minutes to 
don them. Next came the socks ; 
his clogs and wide-awake were in 
the hall below; out of the room 
now, and down the stairs. ‘ Lord!” 
how that lazy Tom snored! Joe 
could even hear him through his 
closed door. There were the clogs, 
and yonder the hat; cautiously 
Joe withdrew the bolts of the 
back-door, standing at last under 
the free air of heaven. He made 
one or two faltering steps for- 
ward, and paused, hat in hand, 
his head tilted a little backwards 
so that the breezes lifted his 
ragged grey hair. His eyes were 
sparkling, his lips parted in a long 
breath of rapture. 

**Coom, now, I’m a mon again ! ” 
he muttered, and thumped his 
chest. ‘Ay, I can feel mysel’ 
wick,” 

The old yard-dog came limping 
to his feet, fawning on him with 
extravagant joy. Joe stooped and 
patted him. ‘“ Ay, Laddie, there’s 
life i’ th’ owd mon yet! we’re noan 
done for yet, neither of us! Coom, 
we'll have a bit of a do together 
afore onybody else is stirrin’.” 

He crossed the yard with feeble 
heavy steps, and opened the stable- 
door. A gust of warm air greeted 
him, the familiar aroma being as 
incense to his nostrils. 

There they stood, the great sleek 
beasts — Blossom and Daisy and 
Prince and Di’mond ; thriving and 
hearty, every one, their shaggy 
manes plaited, their broad backs 
groomed till they shone, a simul- 
taneous rattling and banging of 
ropes and weights sounding as 
they lifted their heads to look 
round at the newcomer. Joe 
made straight for his favourite 
mare, bestowing one or two re- 
sounding caresses on her round 
dappled flank; then going close 
up to her he fairly took her head 
in his arms. 
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“Eh, Blossom !” he said, “thou’rt 
here, arto? Coom, arto fain to see 
mester? I welly believe the poor 
owd lady knows me! Theer, Blos- 
som, theer !” 

Keeping one arm still round the 
creature’s neck, he laid his cheek 
against her soft nose, whimpering 
a little, and uttering inarticulate 
phrases of endearment as the mare 
whinnied back. But recovering 
himself after a moment or two, he 
brushed his coat-sleeve across his 
eyes, and began to unfasten the 
animal’s headstall. 

“ Thou an’ me’s bahn to do a bit 
o’ wark afore breakfast,” he ob- 
served. ‘Eh, an’ Prince too, Ay, 
lad, we’s addle our mate this mor- 
nin’,” 

One by one the horses came 
clattering forth, harnessed, ready 
for the plough. Joe followed, 
staggering but determined, and 
Laddie brought up the rear, sniff- 
ing uneasily at his master’s heels, 
and turning up his old white 
muzzle inquiringly from time to 
time, as though to intimate his 
suspicion that something was 
amiss, But Joe’s face beamed 
again with the rapture and triumph 
of his new-found freedom, and 
when the little company had 
crossed the yard, and _ passed 
through the gate, and found them- 

selves fairly in the sandy lane 
which led to the Sunnyfields, he 
uttered a quavering whoop of joy. 

““Coom, Blossom, lass, we’n 
stolen a march on ’em for once 
’as how ’tis! We'll put ’em all to 
shame yonder! Ho! ho! theer’ll 
be a bonny to-do when our Mary 
wakkens and finds ’at I’ve flitted ! 
My word, Tom will be ashamed to 
look me i’ th’ face, I should think, 
when he sees me wortchin’! It'll 


larn him to lay abed, th’ lazy lout! 
Now, Prince, step out, lad! eh, 
I could wish owd Richard could 
see me! 


How th’ owd lad would 
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stare! He’d scarce know what t’ 
mak’ on’t.” 

He walked a little faster now, 
upheld by his inward excitement, 
and further exhilarated by the 
brisk keen morning air. The 
hedgerow beside him, white in 
patches with blossoming black- 
thern, or sown with little folded 
green-tipped leaf-buds, was all 
asheen with glistening drops. 
Birds rose twittering from it as 
he passed; yonder on a newly 
fledged elder sapling a thrush 
was singing: a delicious smell of 
moist and fresh-bruised grasses 
greeted his nostrils as the heavy 
feet of Blossom and Prince fell 
rhythmically on the strip of sod 
that bordered the lane. The ditch 
alongside was golden with marsh- 
mallows flaming in the morning 
sunshine. Beyond the hedge lay 
the Sunnyfields, the yellowish 
mossy surface of the wide ex- 
panse veiled, as it were, in parts, 
with ethereal greyish green. The 
unreal aspect thus produced by 
the heavy dew was broken here 
and there by streaks of darker 
green, where the rabbits or pheas- 
ants had left tracks. At one end 
of the field two long narrow brown 
stripes marked the scene of Tom’s 
labours of the preceding day. Joe 
glanced at them contemptuously 
from time to time, and when they 
reached the gate, and entered the 
field, he paused, the better to con- 
sider them. 

“Jist same as Richard said,” 
he observed with a disgusted air, 
“not a straight line between ’em! 
Coom, Prince an’ Blossom, we’s 
show ’em what we can do. Coom, 
we’s start o’ this side o’ field so’s 
Tom can see a bit of the better 
mak’ o’ work.” 

There lay the plough under the 
hedge. With a good deal of pant- 
ing, and at the cost of more fatigue 
than he would have cared to own, 
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Joe fastened the horses to it and 
began operations. 

“Now then! steady! off we go.” 

Off they went, the ploughshare 
cutting into the sod with unerring 
accuracy, Joe plodding behind, 
crooning some old-time ditty for 
very lightness of heart. The far- 
ther end of the field was reached, 
and Blossom and Prince strained 
their huge limbs as the plough 
creaked round. Now down they 
came, cutting a parallel line a few 
paces from the other; then they 
turned once more, Joe’s feet sink- 
ing deep into the uncovered earth. 
He was not singing now, for his 
breath came rather short, and it 
required all his energy and re- 
solution to withstand a gathering 
sense of weakness, The end of 
the field was regained, however, 
and, throwing down the reins, he 
drew himself up and looked back, 
rubbing his hands and chuckling 
faintly. There was a furrow! 
clean and shapely—and straight 
as a dart. 

‘“Theer, Mester Tom, match me 
thot if thou con! Coom, Blossom, 
we’s rest a bit, and then we’ll be 
gettin’ on again.” 

He walked to the horses’ heads, 
flinging an arm about the neck of 
each. Laddie, who had been pac- 
ing up and down in his wake, now 
squatted on his haunches, survey- 
ing the scene with a grave and 
judicial air. Suddenly he sprang 
forward. Joe’s head had sunk on 
his chest, his hands were slipping 
slowly from the supporting crests, 
and all at once he fell heavily to 
the ground almost under Blossom’s 
feet. 


Old Richard Woodcock, com- 
fortably jogging along the road 
an hour or so later, became sud- 
denly aware that an old collie 
dog was limping after his low 
trap, uttering snuffling barks and 
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whines as though to attract his 
attention. 

“Well, an’ what dosto want, 
eh?” he said, looking back lazily. 
* Poor fellow, thou’rt lame enough ! 
Wilto have a ride?” 

But the dog, turning, hobbled a 
few steps in the contrary direc- 
tion, and with a piteous backward 
glance whined again. 

“Why, it’s Laddie, I believe— 
Laddie o’ th’ Gate Farm! What 
brings thee here? Hasto lost thy 


road? Coom, jump in wi’ thee, 
an’ we's bring thee awhoam 
again.” 


He pulled up, patting his knee 
and whistling ; but Laddie did not 
approach. 

* Well, then, stay theer if thou 
wonnot,” ejaculated Richard, irri- 
tably; and he whipped up his 
pony, leaving the dog standing 
mournfully in the road, its tail 
drooping, its face wistful. 

Farmer Woodcock glanced back 
and shook his head, 

** Soombry’s bin ill-usin’ yon poor 
beast,” he muttered. “I’ve a mind 
to go round by Orrells’ an’ tell Joe 
aboutit. It’s a shame—as faithful 
as it’s allus bin!” 

He turned back, Laddie hob- 
bling eagerly forward, and pre- 
ceding the gig for some little way ; 
but when they reached the lane 
which led to the Sunnyfields the 
animal again paused, barking. 

Richard, looking over the hedge, 
discerned the plough and team of 
horses motionless in the far corner: 
no driver was to be seen. 

“Well, to be sure! Did any- 
body iver hear owt so knowin’? 
The poor brute’s fur tellin’ me as 
horses is left stonnin’ ’ere wi’ nobry 
to see to’em. He knows th’ owd 
gaffer ’ud niver ha’ had sich doin’s. 
It ’ull be yon wastril, Will’um o’ 
th’ Lone End—Mester Tom’s too 
lazy t’ be agate himsel’ so early, — 
it ull be Will’um, for sure, on the 
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fuddle again! Theer, Laddie, we’s 
see to’t, mon! Hie thee yon, an’ 
ston’ by they ’orses till soombry 
cooms. Ha, ha! how th’ poor 
owd fellow hobbles off! Now he’s 
lookin’ back. Reet, mon, I’m bahn 
to fetch soombry.” 

He drove on, smiling to himself, 
and, turning into the yard of the 
Gate Farm, hallooed sturdily for 
Tom. 

But his face changed when Mary, 
rushing out pale and distracted, an- 
nounced that her father was no- 
where to be found ; and Tom, com- 
ing up breathless from the stack- 
yard, added that he had hunted 
everywhere he could think of about 
the place, and could not find a trace 
of him. 

** He connot ha’ gone far,” wept 
Mary. “As wake as a kitlin he 
was,—it’s more nor a fortneet 
sin’ he took to ’s bed, an’ he hasn’t 
bin out o’ th’ ’ouse all winter.” 

Old Dick flung the reins on the 
pony’s back, and climbed out of 
the trap, his face redder than ever 
with consternation. 

“Eh!” he said, ‘“e—e—eh! 
Poor owd lad! Wheer con he ha’ 
getten to? I allus thought yo’ 
was too ’ard wi’ him—yo’ kept 
him shut up too fast. He’s bruk 
loose fur onst—thot’s what he’s 
done!” 

Just then “ Will’um o’ th’ Lone 
End,” with his eyes starting out 
of his head, but otherwise to all 
appearances as sober as ever he 
had been in his life, came running 
from the stable, announcing that 
Blossom and Prince were stolen. 
It never occurred to the honest 
fellow to connect their disappear- 
ance with that of his master; but 
Richard Woodcock clapped his 
hands together. 

“Why!” he cried, ‘th’ owd 
lad’s takken them—thot’s what 
he’s done. He’s takken them off 
to Sunnyfields !—I see ’em mysel’ 
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theer a two-three minutes ago, 
He’s started ploughin’—eh, he’s 
a gradely owd chap! he wowld 
’ave a finger i’ th’ poy, see’n yo’? 
Thot’s where he is—an’ Laddie wi’ 
him. lLaddie coom runnin’ arter 
my trap— quite takken-to, poor 
dog! he knowed his mester 
oughtn’t to ha’ bin theer, an’ he 
coom runnin’ and yowlin’ arter me 
to fetch me to him. Ah, I see 
Blossom an’ Prince mysel’.” 

“Eh, but did yo’ see feyther?” 
cried Mary; “it’s enough to gi’ 
him his death, it is. Did yo’ noan 
see nobory theer, Mester Wood- 
cock ?” 

No, Richard had certainly not 
seen anybody. The jubilant ex- 
pression left his face, and he 
looked from one to the other with 
a kind of fear. All began run- 
ning, by a common impulse, in the 
direction of the Sunnyfields, Mary 
leading the way. 

**-Yon’s th’ ’orses,” gasped Tom, 
breathlessly, ‘‘an’ yon’s Laddie.” 

“ Eh—what !—what’s thot o’ th’ 
ground theer?” cried the woman, 
straining her eyes. 

Almost under the horses’ feet 
lay a dark heap, which Laddie 
sniffed and pulled at, but which 
did not move, even when every 
now and then Blossom, craning 
forward her long neck, touched it 
with her pendulous under-lip. 

Mary stopped suddenly, clutch- 
ing her husband’s arm, and Richard 
pushing past her, hastened for- 
ward. 

‘“* Mate!” 
a-sobbing. 

There lay his old crony, prone 
on the upturned soil, his grey 
head pillowed on the dewy sod, 
and a smile of triumph still on 
his upturned face; and yonder 
stretched his last furrow, clear- 
cut and straight, cleaving the field 
from end to end. 

M. E. Francis. 
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and fell 


he cried, 
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Some half a century ago the late 
Dr Scoresby — formerly Captain 
Scoresby of the Arctic Seas — 
used to tell a story of a soiree to 
which he had once been invited in 
Paris at the house of the celebrated 
savant, M. Arago. The company 
embraced an extraordinary group 
of travellers, Scoresby himself 
had at that time been nearer the 
north pole than any navigator, so 
that it was quite natural that he 
should be introduced to the sailor 
who had been nearer to the south. 
There were present likewise the 
aeronaut who had reached the 
highest point above, and the min- 
ing engineer who had penetrated 
to the greatest depth below the 
surface. But the star of the com- 
pany was a lady—the only lady 
at that time who had circum- 
navigated the globe. In accom- 
plishing this feat she had shown 
remarkable pluck. She had been 
married to a commander in the 
French navy, who, almost immedi- 
ately after, was ordered off on a 
two-years’ cruise round the world. 
The regulations of the service at 
that time forbade any woman to 
be on board, though they must have 
been relaxed since then to allow 
Miss Gordon Cumming to give us 
the story of ‘A Lady’s Cruise in 
a #rench Man-of-War.’ Madame, 
however, was determined not to 
be balked of her marriage trip. 
When the ship had made some 
way, she astonished her husband 
one morning by appearing on deck. 
Loyal to his orders, he was obliged 
to send her ashore, which he did 
at Madeira, and to make all sure, 
he committed her to the charge of 
the French consul at Funchal. But 
a new surprise awaited him. A 
few days later, when the ship was 
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well on its way, my lady appeared 
on deck again. How she achieved 
it we do not know, unless she had 
changed clothes with one of the 
sailors. The captain was now help- 
less and compelled to surrender, 
and, in spite of the navy regula- 
tions, his plucky wife circumnavi- 
gated the globe. 

But since her day we have had 
lady travellers whose adventurous 
spirit has defied far more formid- 
able powers than the French Ad- 
miralty—defied hurricanes, ship- 
wreck, arctic cold and darkness, 
and all other dangers and discom- 
forts of the sea; and by land, 
fatigue, hunger and sickness, rob- 
bers and extortioners, wild beasts, 
scorpions and mosquitoes, heat and 
cold, filth and fever, besides the 
nameless terrors of savage races, 
on whose whims they could not 
count, and whose greed and ferocity 
shrank from no crime. In such 
an age as this we need wonder at 
nothing that women will dare. In 
some cases the impelling motive 
may have been simply curiosity, 
coupled with the love of adventure. 
But in other cases higher considera- 
tions also have been at work, A 
genuine desire to add to our know- 
ledge of the earth and its people 
has had a strong influence on some. 
Others have been moved by a 
philanthropic wish to improve the 
condition of the race, both materi- 
ally and spiritually. The study of 
their books has a double interest. 
From a physical point of view it 
is interesting as exemplifying the 
fitness of women, or at least some 
women, to rival the rougher sex 
in a field which till now it has 
monopolised. Intellectually it re- 
veals the features of life andscenery 
that most attract the female eye, 
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for we know that women see many 
things that the other sex is not 
likely to observe. A brief sketch 
of the experience and doings of 
some of the lady travellers of re- 
cent years must, we think, prove 
interesting to many readers. Gen- 
erally, like Julius Cesar, but not 
always, the travellers themselves 
have chronicled their achieve- 
ments, 


We begin with Ida Pfeiffer, 
whose name and fame for a con- 
siderable time stood alone as the 
lady traveller. Her own name 
was Reyer; she was born at 
Vienna in 1797, and married a 
lawyer, Herr Pfeiffer, with whom, 
however, she seems not to have 
lived much. When she was but 
a little child she tells us that she 
had a great desire to see the world. 
Whenever she met a travelling- 
carriage she would stop involun- 
tarily and gaze after it until it 
disappeared ; she used to envy the 
very postilion, for she thought that 
he must have accomplished the 
whole of a long journey. At the 
age of ten or twelve nothing gave 
her so much pleasure as the per- 
usal of voyages and travels. Her 
parents, and afterwards her hus- 
band, used to take her on excur- 
sions hither and thither; but she 
was not satisfied. Often when she 
climbed to the top of a mountain 
she would shed tears because she 
saw other mountains towering 
above, whose summit she could 
not gain, to see what lay beyond. 

Her husband, according to her 
own account, having to be much 
from home, the education of her 
two sons was confided to her care ; 
but when that was completed, and 
she was living in retirement (for 
the husband now fades from view), 
the dreams and aspirations of her 
youth awoke once more. Most of 
all she longed to see the Holy 
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Land. At first the difficulties 
appeared to be insurmountable, 
and she tried to put the idea 
aside; but back it would come 
with irrepressible force. It took 
the savings of twenty years to de- 
fray the expense of that journey. 
It was at the mature age of 
forty-five that she began her 
travels, and she hardly laid down 
the pilgrim’s staff till she was 
sixty-one, when, after a long im- 
prisonment in the island of Mada- 
gascar, she returned to Vienna, and 
on 28th October 1858 died in con- 
sequence of hardships and _ill- 
treatment borne in prison. Alto- 
gether Madame Pfeiffer made four 
great journeys, the record of which 
she gave to the world in succes- 
sive copious narratives. The first 
was to Palestine in 1842; the 
second to Iceland and Scandinavia 
in 1845; the third, entitled ‘A 
Woman’s Journey round the 
World,’ in 1846-48, embracing 
South America, China, India, 
Asia Minor, Persia, Russia, Tur- 
key, and Greece. In 1851 she 
set out for a “ Zweite Weltreise,” 
in the course of which she visited 
England. Hearing in London of 
Livingstone’s attempts to reach 
Lake ’Ngami, and of the fertile 
regions now discovered in that 
neighbourhood in place of the 
traditional desert, and smitten 
with the desire to explore them, 
she proceeded to Cape Town in 
the hope that, as she had travelled 
in safety among savage tribes 
where armed men hesitated to 
go, and had borne with equal 
impunity the heat of India and 
the cold of Iceland, she might be 
destined to raise the veil from 
some of the unknown portions of 
the interior of Africa. But owing 
to what she learned at the Cape 
of the difficulties and expense of 
travelling, she was obliged to 
abandon her intention. The £100 
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sterling which she had got from 
the Austrian Government would 
carry her but a little way. This 
was in 1851; it was in the year 
after this that Livingstone set 
out from the Cape, with a purse 
little better filled than hers, but 
with a knowledge of the country 
and its languages, and an influence 
over the natives, to which she 
could not have pretended. She 
accordingly directed her steps to 
Australasia and South and North 
America, having spent a year and 
a half in the Sunda Islands, and 
penetrated into the interior of 
Sumatra and Borneo. She did 
not reach home till 1855. The 
narrative of this journey extended 
to four volumes. 

Her last journey was to Mada- 
gascar, which had now begun to 
excite the interest of the civil- 
ised world. Unfortunately, it was 
the time when that island was 
ruled by the fiend, Ranavalo, the 
great persecutor of the Christians, 
and poor Madame Pfeiffer seems 
to have excited the suspicions of 
that female miscreant, and was 
thrown into prison. She lan- 
guished there for the greater part 
of two years, experiencing such 
treatment that her strong consti- 
tution broke down, and when she 
regained her liberty in 1858, she 
returned to Vienna only to die. 

Madame Pfeiffer cannot be 
classed with those travellers who 
have explored and brought to light 
unknown regions, or added sub- 
stantially to our knowledge of the 
globe. In Sumatraand Borneo she 
made the nearest approach to such 
service ; but it is as having more 
fully described the known, rather 
than brought to light the unknown, 
that she has gained her fame. In 
a simple, lively, and pleasant way 
she writes of what she has seen 
and heard, dwelling chiefly on the 
outside of things. Her descriptions 
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of the places and people she visited 
are interesting as conveying the 
kind of information usually desired 
by average readers. Her narrative 
is free from the tendency to exag- 
geration in which many travellers 
indulge, magnifying their difficul- 
ties and dangers in order that 
their achievements may appear the 
more wonderful. When she meets 
with such exaggeration in others 
she rebukes it in an honest tone, 
as when an officer of a French 
frigate whom she met in Iceland 
declared that he had ridden on 
horseback to the very edge of the 
crater of Vesuvius. It happened 
that she had been there herself, 
and knew that the crater is in- 
accessible on horseback, and must 
be ascended either on foot or in 
a chaise & portewr. If she some- 
times allows prejudice to crop 
out, it is when she comes in con- 
tact with the doings or the man- 
ners of the English, or when she 
sets herself to criticise Protestant 
missions. 

Her courage was remarkable, 
especially in robber-infested coun- 
tries, such as Babylonia, Kurdi- 
stan, and Persia. But being a 
woman, she suffered little, and 
though she carried pistols, she 
seems never to have required them. 
The Russians were the only people 
from some of whom she experi- 
enced rude and violent treatment. 
Once when travelling with a cara- 
van, and walking alone at a little 
distance while the caravan rested, 
she was seized by two Russians, 
one of them an officer, thrown into 
a car, and hurried to the post- 
house, no doubt to be robbed, or 
released only for a handsome ran- 
som ; but after a night of hardship, 
her passport set her free. ‘Oh, 
you good Turks, Arabs, Hindus,” 
she exclaims, “or whatever else you 
may be called, such treatment was 
never shown to me amongst you! 
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How pleasantly have I always 
taken leave of all your countries ; 
how attentively was I treated at 
the Persian frontiers when I would 
not understand that my passport 
was required ; and here, in a Chris- 
tian empire, how much incivility 
have I had to bear during this 
short journey !” 

Though not a scientific geogra- 
pher, she gained the respect of 
some who were distinguished as 
such, Herr Petermann wrote 
highly of her in the ‘ Athenzeunm,’ 
regretting that when in London 
she received scarcely any encour- 
agement, her travels and her books 
being little known. “Though not 
a scientific traveller,” he said, 
“she is a faithful recorder of what 
she sees and hears; and she is 
prepared to note the bearings and 
distances of the journey, make 
meteorological observations, and 
keep a careful diary, so that the 
results of her projected journey 
[in Africa] would perhaps be of as 
much interest as those of other 
travellers of greater pretensions.” 

Madame Pfeiffer in her various 
travels showed that she appreci- 
ated the three passports which 
Livingstone found so useful among 
savages — ‘good principles, good 
conduct, and good manners.” She 
always looked on the natives with 
a kindly feeling, especially the 
women, whose dreary life in East- 
ern countries she pitied much, 
and whose social position she ear- 
nestly desired to see improved. 
Her readiness, if only she had had 
the means, to undertake the very 
expedition that immortalised Liv- 
ingstone, on the ground that an 
unarmed woman might fare better 
than a man among ferocious tribes, 
was a splendid testimony to her 
self-sacrificing spirit; while her 
untimely death, the result of im- 
prisonment among a people whom 
she desired to benefit, gives her a 
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good title to be ranked among the 
martyrs of civilisation. 


Just about the time of Madame 
Pfeiffer’s death, the spirit of travel 
and adventure took possession of 
another lady, also a foreigner, 
Alexandrine Tinne, of Holland. 
The father of this lady was a 
Dutchman by birth, Sut at one 
time a naturalised Englishman, 
He had held an important post in 
what is now British Guiana, when 
it was under Dutch rule; after- 
wards he carried on business as a 
merchant in Liverpool, and finally 
he returned to Holland. His first 
wife was an English lady; after- 
wards he married Henrietta van 
Capellen, the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Dutch admiral, who, on 
his own responsibility, co-operated 
with Lord Exmouth at the siege 
of Algiers, aided in the liberation 
of a large body of slaves, and ob- 
tained the thanks of the House 
of Commons. Mr Tinne was a 
man of wealth, and on his death 
his daughter Alexandrine succeed- 
ed to a large fortune. 

From her childhood she had a 
strong desire to travel, and having 
ample means, it was not long be- 
fore she began to gratify her de- 
sire. In her early teens she had 
visited Norway and Sweden, and 
at eighteen she had made a journey 
through Asia Minor, Palestine, 
and Egypt. When in Egypt she 
was captivated by the Pyramids 
and the Nile, and a vehement 
desire arose in her breast to ex- 
plore part of the unknown regions 
of Africa, and especially to inves- 
tigate the sources of the Nile. A 
desire to contribute to the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade was 
another motive. She was cour- 
ageous and adventurous, a bold 
horsewoman, an accomplished lin- 
guist, and beautiful as well as rich. 
She had suitors in great abun- 
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dance, but would not listen to their 
overtures, for her heart had been 
wholly given to the spirit of travel 
and adventure. 

Accordingly, in July 1861, Miss 
Tinne, accompanied by her mother 
and aunt, Miss van Capellen (both 
were so attached to her that they 
could not let her go without them), 
set out from The Hague to winter 
at Cairo. They were joined by 
some Dutch friends, including Dr 
Steudner, who died during the 
expedition, the Baron d’Ablaing, 
and Herr von Heuglin, who, like 
Miss Tinne, were interested in 
geographical exploration. Gather- 
ing a suitable retinue, they as- 
cended the Nile as far as Khar- 
toum. Meeting many vessels laden 
with captive slaves, Miss Tinne 
learned for the first time the fright- 
ful cruelties to which these poor 
creatures were exposed, and the 
desire to lessen such sufferings 
and protect the feeble among the 
natives became more than ever a 
reason for her enterprise. Not 
finding Khartoum a suitable place 
where to spend the winter (at which 
no one will wonder who recalls Sir 
Samuel Baker’s account of it at 
that season), Miss Tinne and her 
party hired a steamer and made 
a further ascent of the Nile, going 
a little above Gondokoro. Here 
they explored the tributary river 
Sobat, and returned to Khartoum 
in the autumn of 1862. Gondo- 
koro was the place where prepara- 
tions had been made for Captains 
Speke and Grant, in the event of 
their coming out alive (which was 
hardly expected) after their jour- 
ney from Zanzibar in quest of the 
source of the Nile. In point of 
fact, they did return about this 
very time after the discovery of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and Sir Samuel 
Baker and his wife met them at 
this very place, Gondokoro. But 
they never came into personal con- 
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tact with Miss Tinne, though they 
had a good deal of pleasant inter- 
course (as Speke tells us in his 
narrative) with her aunt, Miss 
van Capellen, whom sickness had 
detained at Khartoum. 

It appeared to Speke and Grant 
that the question of the source of 
the Nile was now conclusively 
settled, and they did their best to 
induce Miss van Capellen and her 
friends to desist from their enter- 
prise, believing that they could 
not grapple either with the mala- 
rious fever or with the ferocious 
tribes that infested those parts. 
But Miss Tinne was too deter- 
mined to be moved by such remon- 
strances. When these travellers 
met Baker, they represented to him 
also that the great problem was 
solved, as the Nile had been seen 
to flow out of the Victoria Nyanza. 
But they owned to him that they 
had not pursued the course of the 
river where, after leaving the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, it took a bend almost 
due west; they had taken a straight 
line and come upon it farther on, 
where it resumed its northerly 
direction. This was the very part 
of the river which Baker deter- 
mined to explore, and in exploring 
which he discovered the lake Al- 
bert Nyanza, having found that 
the Nile, after issuing from the 
Victoria Nyanza, flowed into the 
Albert, which he held to be the 
true source. Evidently the ladies 
were convinced that more light 
might be thrown on the question 
of the sources: such was their be- 
lief when they left Khartoum in 
the spring of 1863 in order to 
explore anew the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
a tributary of the Nile. There- 
after they intended to explore a 
district in the neighbourhood of a 
mountain called Casinka and the 
Nyam-Nyam country. 

The expedition fitted out at 
Miss Tinne’s expense consisted of 
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a steamer and five boats, 168 
persons (of whom a considerable 
number were soldiers), four camels, 
and thirty mules and donkeys. 
The expedition was on such a 
scale, and so grand, that the natives 
averred that Miss Tinne was the 
daughter of the Sultan. At first 
they got on wonderfully well ; 
they had fewer difficulties than 
Baker encountered on the same 
route a few months later. But, 
at the best, it was very trying 
and toilsome work. The Bahr-el- 
Ghazal was found to be a great 
swamp, blocked by such masses of 
vegetation that the paddles had 
to be taken off, and the steamer 
towed through it by the boats. 
When they reached the head of 
the Bahr, the party had to take 
to marching overland. The coun- 
try was full of beauty — birds, 
trees, and plants being alike most 
interesting. 

But terrible disasters fell upon 
them now. Miss van Capellen 
had already died at Khartoum, 
and Dr Steudner, Madame Tinne, 
two maids, and other members of 
the party, were successively at- 
tacked by fever and cut off. Some 
idea of the hardships encountered 
may be formed from the fact that 
the tents would sometimes be 
overthrown by torrents of rain, 
and the inmates deprived of all 
shelter. On one of these occasions 
Miss Tinne was prostrated by 
fever, and the party prevented 
from travelling for many days. 
Provisions fell short, and porters 
mutinied. After all, Speke and 
Grant were right. It was not 
work for ladies. Overcome by 
such an accumulation of disasters, 
Miss Tinne had to abandon further 
exploration for the time: she re- 
turned to Cairo, Herr von Heuglin 
remaining to prosecute the explor- 
ation. 


All this time the Royal Geo- 
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graphical Society of London had 
been receiving short accounts of 
the expedition, which they re- 
garded with great interest, partly 
owing to its being the first ex- 
pedition of the kind undertaken 
by ladies, and partly to the extra- 
ordinary curiosity then felt about 
the particular spot of Africa which 
they were exploring, and about 
the sources of the Nile. The 
Society were supplied with in- 
telligence by Mr John Tinne, one 
of their members, a step-brother of 
Miss Tinne’s. Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, President of the Society, 
spoke of the ladies oftener than 
once in highly commendatory terms 
in his opening address, and at 
other times. 

When Mr John Tinne heard of 
the disasters which had terminated 
the expedition and compelled his 
sister to return to Cairo, he has- 
tened to her, and endeavoured to 
persuade her to give up the East 
and return to Europe. But she 
had become such an Oriental in 
her tastes and modes of life that 
she resisted all his appeals. Her 
household at Cairo was constituted 
after the oriental fashion; her 
principal servants were allowed to 
be polygamists ; wherever she went 
she was attended by a eunuch; 
and she adopted the costume of 
the Arabian women. One trait 
of her character attracted no little 
notice—her kindness to animals. 
On one occasion she had taken 
into her stables two donkeys that 
were ill-used by their owners, and 
had given them rest and food. 
From that time all the sick and 
worn-out donkeys of the town 
were brought to her place to be 
cured. When Herr Gentz called 
upon her, he found apes sunning 
themselves on the outside stairs ; 
inside, little negroes, the children 
of her slaves, lay basking in the 
sunshine ; and long-haired Nubian 
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greyhounds sprang upon him. A 
oung man who had been recom- 
mended to her had been made keeper 
of the greyhounds, but one of them 
having died, he was dismissed be- 
cause she could not bear to be re- 
minded of the death of the dog by 
the presence of his keeper. Her 
compassion was not limited to 
animals: a missionary related of 
her that many a time she would 
dismount to allow a wounded slave 
to ride, while she herself waded 
for hours through the deepest 
marshes. 

For some time she lived at 
Cairo in this state of oriental mag- 
nificence, and it was her desire to 
build a palace for herself; but 
obstacles were thrown in her way, 
and she failed to get an appro- 
priate site. This set her travelling 
again. After visiting many places 
on the African shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and a few on the Euro- 
pean side likewise, she meditated 
another journey to the Nile, not 
being in good health, and thinking 
that living in tents would tend 
to the recovery of her strength. 
On her way, between Mourzouk 
and Ghat, she was attacked by 
some Tuaregs, a tribe proverbially 
savage. While she was trying 
to settle a quarrel between two 
of her camel-drivers, a javelin 
was thrust at her from behind 
with fatal effect. After she fell, 
the purpose of the attack became 
apparent. The rapacity of the 
savages was excited by the splen- 
dour of her establishment gen- 
erally, but especially by her iron 
water-chests, which the savages 
thought must be full of treasure. 
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Her death put an end to the ex- 
pedition. It was believed that 
had she travelled in a simpler 
manner she would have had a bet- 
ter chance of passing unmolested 
through the country. Her murder 
took place in August 1869, when 
she was but thirty years of age. 

It is painful to think of so much 
zeal, courage, and humanity being 
expended on an enterprise that led 
to so little result. But her labours 
were not wholly fruitless! Sir 
Samuel Baker, in the map accom- 
panying the narrative of his dis- 
covery of the Albert Nyanza, has 
placed her name on that part of the 
map which she helped to explore, 
and which Schweinfurth more fully 
investigated some years after. 
Baker, Speke, Grant, and Pethe- 
rick, all speak of her with respect. 
Dr Livingstone, in a letter to Sir 
Thomas M‘Lean, Royal Astron- 
omer at the Cape, written from 
Manyuema the month after her 
death (September 1869), of which, 
of course, he could not have 
heard, speaks of her with great 
admiration :— 


* A Dutch lady whom I never saw, 
and of whom I know nothing save 
from scraps in the newspapers, moves 
my sympathy more than any other 
[traveller]. By her wise foresight in 
providing a steamer and pushing on 
up the river after the severest domes- 
tic afiliction—the loss by fever of her 
two aunts [her mother and her aunt] 
—till after she was assured by Speke 
and Grant that they had already dis- 
covered in Victoria Nyanza the sources 
she sought, she proved herself a gen- 
uine explorer, and then by trying to 
go S.W. on land. Had they not, 
honestly enough of course, given her 





1 Two volumes of scientific contributions were the results of this journey: 
‘Reise in das Gebiet des Weissen Nil und seiner westlichen Zufliissen, 1862-64, von 
M. Th. von Heuglin’; and, ‘ Plantes Tinnéenes, ou descriptions de quelques unes 
des plantes recueillies par l’expédition tinnéenne sur les bords du Bahr-el-Ghazal 
et de ses affluents: composé par MM. Kotschy et Jean Peyritsch, publié aux 


frais d’Alexandrine P. F. Tinne et John A. Tinne.’ 
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their mistaken views, she must in- 
evitably, by boat or on land, have 
reached the head-waters of the Nile, 
I cannot conceive of her stopping 
short of Bangweolo. She showed 
such indomitable pluck she must be 
a descendant of Van Tromp, who 
swept the English Channel till killed 
by our Blake, and whose tomb every 
Englishman who goes to Holland is 
sure to visit.” ! 


It may be added that her step- 
nephew, Mr John Ernest Tinne, of 
the firm of Sandbach, Tinne, «& Co., 
Liverpool, spent eight months at 
Tripoli (Barbary), in 1869-70, at 
the trial of her murderers, five 
of whom were imprisoned for life. 
Her body, we believe, was never 
recovered, 


Our next name, though more 
familiar to English ears, is still 
that of a foreigner, for Florence 
van Sass, whom we know better 
as Lady Baker, the second wife of 
Sir Samuel Baker, and the chival- 
rous and devoted companion of all 
his African travels, toils, and perils, 
was a Hungarian. Nothing could 
be more graceful than her husband’s 
notices of her courage, tact, and 
devotion, which are not crowded 
on us at every turn like the caresses 
of a lover, but introduced only on 
occasions which made a special call 
on his admiration and gratitude. 

When first she started with him 
in 1861, the year after her mar- 
riage, she was but a girl. In the 
preface to his book he promises to 
carry his reader along with him till 
he shall look down with him on 
the lake and drink the sources of 
the Nile. 


“T have written he/” he adds. 
“How can I lead the more tender 
sex through dangers and fatigues 
and passages of savage life? . . . 
Should anything offend the sensitive 
mind and suggest the unfitness of the 
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situation for a woman’s presence, I 
must beseech my fair readers to re- 
flect that the pilgrim’s wife followed 
him, weary and footsore, through all 
his difficulties, led, not by choice but 
by devotion; and that in times of 
misery and sickness, her tender care 
saved his life and prospered the ex- 
pedition.” “ Had I been alone,” he 
says afterwards, “it would have been 
no hard lot to die upon the untrodden 
path before me, but there was one 
who, though my greatest comfort, 
was also my greatest care,—one whose 
life yet dawned at so early an age 
that womanhood was still a future, 
I shuddered at the prospect for her, 
should she be left alone in savage 
lands at my death ; and gladly would 
I have left her in the luxuries of 
home instead of exposing her to the 
miseries of Africa. It was in vain 
that I implored her to remain, and 
that I painted the difficulties and 
perils still blacker than I supposed 
they would really be; she was re- 
solved, with woman’s constancy and 
devotion, to share all dangers, and to 
follow me through each rough foot- 
step of the wild life before me. ‘And 
Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following 
after thee: for whither thou goest, I 
will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge : thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God: where thou 
diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried: the Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if ought but death part 
thee and me.’” 


At the most critical moments her 
tact and courage were never want- 
ing ; the cause was saved from ruin 
by her presence of mind. Readers 
of Baker’s narrative will remember 
how on one occasion he had to 
struggle as through fire and water 
to get through the Ellyrian pass 
in advance of a party of traders 
under the Turk, Ibrahim, his 
avowed enemy ; and how, when he 
believed that he had accomplished 
his object, and thought that he 
heard the voices of his men, who 





1 Personal Life, pp. 
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were a little behind him, a most 
horrible sight presented itself— 
the red Turkish flag and crescent, 
followed by the scoundrel Ibrahim! 
It was the death-knell of the ex- 
pedition. 


But, as Baker says— 


“its fate was retrieved by Mrs Baker. 
She implored me to call him, to insist 
ona personal explanation, and to offer 
him some present in the event of estab- 
lishing amicable relations. I could 
not condescend to address the sullen 
scoundrel. He was in the act of 
passing us, and success depended on 
that instant. Mrs Baker herself called 
him. For the moment he made no 
reply ; but upon my repeating the call 
in a loud key, he turned his donkey 
towards us and dismounted.” 


Baker was himself again, and 
reasoned with the Turk to show 
that they did not need to be 
enemies, clinching his argument 
with a promise of a double-bar- 
relled gun and a bag of gold. 
Ibrahim was won. Mrs Baker’s 
presence of mind saved the ex- 
pedition. 

Another time when a desperate 
mutiny had arisen, and Baker had 
knocked down the ringleader, but 
only to gather a crowd round him 
to rescue their comrade, Mrs Baker, 
though lying ill of fever a few yards 
off, rushed out, dashed into the 
middle of the crowd, calling on the 
least mutinous to assist, and made 
her way up to her husband. A 
sudden indecision seized the crowd, 
and Baker shouted to the drummer- 
boy to beat the drum, and at the 
top of his voice ordered the men 
to fallin. And fall‘in two-thirds 
of them did, as if overpowered by 
a mesmeric influence, the remainder 
retreating with the ringleader. But 
this was not all. The danger being 
past, Mrs Baker thought the vic- 
tory should be improved, and be- 
sought her husband to say he would 
pardon the ringleader if he kissed 
his hand and begged his pardon. 
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The crowd approved, and the ring- 
leader humbled himself; and 
though we cannot say that Baker 
and his men lived happily ever 
after, the men were quiet for a 
time, and all through the tact and 
courage of Mrs Baker. 

The privations and sufferings of 
the youthful traveller were often 
very terrible, but in the Obbo 
country they came to a crisis. 
Both she and her husband had 
been greatly distressed by attacks 
of fever recurring at intervals, 
and their quinine was exhausted. 
Mrs Baker was so ill that she had 
to be carried in a litter, and at 
times she was unable to bear any 
movement. Looking round as they 
were crossing a river, Baker saw her 
face distorted and purple with sun- 
stroke ; by-and-by she fell down as 
ifdead. They dragged her through 
and laid her down, perfectly sense- 
less. Her hands and her teeth 
were clenched, and her husband 
had to force a wedge into her 
mouth in order to introduce a wet 
rag to moisten her throat. It was 
impossible to discontinue the 
march, since provisions were not 
to be had, and the litter in which 
she was carried had to be stopped 
from time to time, for there was a 
rattle in her throat as if she were 
being suffocated. For days and 
nights her husband watched her, 
but not a muscle did she move. 
But one morning he was startled 
to hear her faintly mutter, ‘‘Thank 
God.” The torpor was past! But 
when he looked on her, her eyes 
were full of madness, and a week 
of brain-fever was followed by 
violent convulsions, making re- 
covery seemingly hopeless. Over- 
come by fatigue and watching, 
Baker had fallen asleep: he awoke 
horrified at the thought that she 
must have died when he was sleep- 
ing. When he went to her, she 
was calm and clear. What brought 
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her round no mortal could tell. It 
seemed nothing short of a miracle. 

All the time of Baker’s African 
travels, in 1861-62 when he was 
exploring Abyssinia; in 1863-65 
when investigating the source of 
the Nile; and in 1869-73 during 
the Ismailian expedition for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, this 
noble woman continued at her 
husband’s side. The last of these 
expeditions exposed her to danger 
from violence, from sudden, mur- 
derous attacks by the slave-traders 
and their allies, attacks of a kind 
liable to upset the nerves and 
paralyse the efforts of ordinary 
women. But for such things, too, 
Lady Baker was equal. Once 
when left in the charge of their 
fort in the absence of her hus- 
band, when she had some reason 
to expect an attack, skilful arrange- 
ments were made under her direc- 
tions for its defence; every posi- 
tion was defended, and every rifle 
and pistol laid on the table to be 
ready for use; and it was pro- 
bably when the enemy found that 
such preparations had been made 
that they let it alone. In the 
midst of actual warfare, with 
spears whizzing within a few feet 
of her head, she remained cool 
and collected, hardly understand- 
ing the name of danger. And 
her forethought was equal to her 
courage: once in a time of great 
want of provisions she astonished 
and delighted the party by bring- 
ing out six boxes of grain which 
she had stored away in a time of 
plenty, unknown to them all. 

Well might her husband say 
of her at the conclusion of ‘Is- 
mailia ’ :— 


“T must acknowledge the able as- 
sistance that I have received in com- 
mon with every person connected 
with the inland expedition from my 
wife, who cared for the sick when we 
were without a medical man, and 
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whose gentle aid brought comfort to 
many whose strength might other- 
wise have failed. During a period of 
fourteen months, with a detachment 
of 212 officers and men, exclusive of 
many servants and camp-followers, [ 
only lost one man from sickness, and 
he was at an out-station. . { 

“Tn moments of doubt and anxiety 
she was always a thoughtful and 
wise counsellor, and much of my 
success through nine long years is 
due to my devoted companion.” 


Among our lady travellers a 
place of high honour is un- 
doubtedly due to Miss Isabella 
L. Bird, now Mrs Bishop. We 
have reached one of our own 
countrywomen at last, and she is 
no discredit to her people. The 
daughter of a devoted clergyman 
of the Church of England, and 
related to the late Archbishop 
Bird Sumner, Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce, and other men of 
mark in the Church, she has all 
along shared the warm religious 
feelings of her family circle. 
Brought up in a quiet rural 
parish, slight in frame, gentle in 
spirit, delicate in health, and 
without bréthers in her home to 
help to develop the spirit of ad- 
venture, she seemed the last per- 
son in the world to think of rough- 
ing it in “unbeaten tracks,” or of 
making us acquainted with some 
of the most outlandish parts of 
the globe. In her case the pur- 
suit of health was the first motive 
to travel. And ever and anon, as 
a fresh attack of illness has come 
on her, her remedy has been found 
in a new plunge into some ferra 
incognita. She is one of those 
remarkable women whose frail 
bodies are kept in vigour by the 
elasticity of their spirits. When 
her weak spine is troubling her, and 
most persons would crave a spell 
of rest, her spirit cries out, Away 
with me to the ends of the earth 
—toss me on the stormy ocean, 
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mount me on horse or camel, fling 
me among untamed barbarians, 
surround me with new and strange 
ways of life—anything rather than 
leave me to the monotony of a 
sickroom. 

And, strange to say, the remedy 
usually succeeds. We remember 
finding her several years ago, after 
a turn of illness, bent on a sea- 
voyage and tour in America, but 
under a difficulty not common to 
tourists. Her trouble was where 
to find a slow enough vessel. Far 
from welcoming the Campania or 
the Lucania, or whatever might be 
the crack steamer of the time, she 
searched for a distant port and a 
sailing-vessel that would allow her 
something more than the smell of 
the sea, and ended by taking a 
passage in a ship that carried 
oranges from the Azores to the 
United States, It has been no un- 
common thing for her friends to 
find her lying prostrate on the 
sofa, pale, thin, and delicate, and 
to hear of her a short time after- 
wards off for a journey of thou- 
sands of miles! 

When, in middle life, Miss Bird 
married Dr Bishop, it seemed as if 
she must now at length “settle 
down.” Unfortunately her mar- 
ried life came to an untimely end. 
When her husband was taken 
from her, the medical profession 
acquired a new and sacred interest 
in her eyes. Her more recent 
journeys have been undertaken 
to a large extent in the interest of 
medical missions, to the advance- 
ment of which she has devoted her 
life. A mission hospital in a re- 
mote part of India is her touching 
memorial to her husband’s memory. 

Mrs Bishop is much more than 
a tourist. It has been her aim, 


especially in her more important 
journeys, to select fields that are 
little known, and thus to make 
substantial ‘and real additions to 
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our knowledge of the globe and 
its people. An acute observer, she 
enters very fully wherever she goes 
into the life of the people, and 
records her observations with great 
fulness, Most of her books are in 
the form of letters to her sister, 
written with the desire to convey 
to her an exact and vivid picture 
of all she has seen. She is a lady 
of many accomplishments, and 
writes with an easy grace. Her 
conversational gift, though per- 
fectly calm, rivets attention by 
the sheer interest of her story and 
the skill with which she tells it. 
The same qualities make her a good 
lecturer, at least to those to whom 
calm and lucid statements are more 
attractive than rhetorical declama- 
tion or the play of humour. A 
little more of this last quality, how- 
ever, would be a decided improve- 
ment to her style. 

‘The Englishwoman in America,’ 
the fruit of her girlish years, was 
not a book of travels, but only the 
record of a prolonged visit, chiefly 
to the New England States, in 
which a more discriminating and 
appreciative criticism is given of 
American life and manners than 
the public had been receiving from 
Mrs Trollope or Mr Dickens. 
After a long interval, the pursuit 
of health led her to the shores of 
Australasia, but neither New 
Zealand nor Victoria had the de- 
sired effect. Leaving Auckland for 
San Francisco in the beginning of 
1873, she was asked by a lady 
whose son was in a dying state, to 
land with him at Honolulu, and 
remain until he should either rally 
or die. This she did, intending to 
remain there but a month; but 
she found the group of islands so 
enchanting that month after month 
glided past, till after remaining six 
and a half, it was only the tyranny 
of a return-ticket about to expire 
that dragged her away. 
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“Such a climate” (to quote the 
words of a letter to the present writer), 
“T suppose, does not exist anywhere 
else. Eden probably may have been 
like it, and it may bless the second 
Paradise. I am infatuated, I know, 
about that group of islands. But 
shivering in our own foggy, murky 
islands, rasped and aggravated by 
east winds, depressed by sunless 
gloom, you cannot imagine the influ- 
ence of a climate in which cold and 
heat, floods and drought, all that we 
call weather, are alike unknown; 
where the sun smites not by day nor 
the moon by night. I don’t agree 
with D’Israeli that ‘happiness is 
atmosphere,’ but people seem to feel 
more amiable under the glittering blue 
of Hawaii, amidst the glories of an 
endless summer.” 


Her ‘Six Months in the Sand- 
wich Islands,’ published in 1875, 
was her first book of travels. It 
was not an unknown field, but 
Mrs Bishop, with her characteristic 
love of detail, filled up graphically 
what other visitors had left little 
more than in outline. She brought 
us much closer than any previous 
writer to the marvellous volcanoes 
and fire-fountains of the islands, 
which she explored with much 
care, and found, as others have 
found, so singular as to baffle 
description. But her usual ex- 
perience in the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago was like a vision of Para- 
dise, and it made her think sadly 
of English slums. Of a particular 
day spent at Hilo she says :— 


“The atmosphere and scenery were 
so glorious that it was possible to 
think of nothing all day, but just 
allow one’s self passively to drink in 
sensations of exquisite pleasure. I 
wish all the hard-worked people at 
home, who lead joyless lives in sun- 
less alleys, could just have one such 
day, and enjoy it as I did, that they 
might know how fair God’s earth is, 
and how far fairer His Paradise must 
be, if even from this we cannot con- 
ceive ‘of the things which He hath 
prepared for them that love Him, I 
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never before felt so sad for those 
whose lives are passed amidst un- 
propitious surroundings, or so thank- 
ful for my own capacity of enjoying 

ee pacity Joying 
nature. 


Returning by San _ Francisco 
and the American continent, Mrs 
Bishop found a new outlet for her 
adventurous spirit among the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado, 
‘A Lady’s Life in the Rocky 
Mountains’ is the record of this 
excursion. She had found the 
beautiful in Hawaii, and now in 
the Rocky Mountains the sublime. 
From a convenient centre she 
would sally forth on horseback 
and ride fifty miles a-day. 


“The scenery that can thus be seen 
is indescribably magnificent, and 
seems to dwarf all other. Its features 
are unique—pine the only foliage. It 
has a vastness, grandeur, solitude, 
mystery, under the spell of which 
one is constantly kept, and there is 
an undoubted peculiarity in the 
rarefied air, the steppe or plain from 
which this range rises being 5000 feet 
above the level of the sea.” 


life she thus 
letter to the 


Her mode of 
delineates in a 
present writer :— 


“T am well as long as I live on 
horseback, go to bed at eight, sleep 
out-of-doors, or in an unchinked log 
cabin, and lead in all respects a com- 
pletely unconventional life. But 
each time that for a few days at 
Honolulu or San Francisco I have 
become civilised, I have found myself 
rapidly going down again. I know 
all the mysteries of camping life, can 
find a blind trail with something 
of Indian instinct, and I have the 
character of a very expert horseman. 
I write horseman, because I have been 
living for ten months where side- 
saddles are not recognised, and if you 
saw me on my mustang, and a peaked 
Mexican saddle with great wooden 
stirrups and Mexican spurs, if you 
did not say it was ‘neither brute nor 
human,’ you would say ‘neither man 
nor woman.’” 
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‘Untrodden Tracks in Japan’ 
records a far more daring under- 
taking than any of the preceding. 
Many a traveller has described 
what is ordinarily to be found in 
the “Land of the Morning Sun,” 
but Miss Bird was perhaps the 
very first European to explore 
the island of Yezo or Yesso, 
the second largest of the 3500 
islands that constitute the Japan- 
ese empire. The island is one 
mass of mountains, and for a lady 
who was suffering from weakness 
of the spine, the toil and pain 
and peril of the undertaking were 
something appalling. For though 
she travelled ostensibly in one of 
the rude carriages of the country, 
she had to get out ever so often in 
the day whenever a pass had to be 
ascended or descended ; and even 
when she remained sitting, she 
was not sure of her seat,—the 
vehicle might be overturned in a 
sea of mud, as it was on one 
occasion, soaking and ruining her 
garments, in which, wet as they 
were, she had to spend the night. 
The inhabitants of Yezo are not 
Japanese, but the remains of an 
earlier race whom the Japs dis- 
possessed of the island of Nippon, 
the chief part of the country. 
They are a primitive and attractive 
people, retaining some interesting 
customs from a remote antiquity, 
and some simple virtues. It some- 
times appalled her to think that 
she was utterly alone and unpro- 
tected among a barbarous people. 
But the Ainos, as they are called, 
are of so gentle and harmless a 
disposition that she found she 
could go among them with perfect 
safety. 

The Malay Peninsula was the 
next sphere of her travels—the 
“Aurea Chersonesus” of Ptolemy, 
—the “Golden Chersonese” of 
Milton. Perhaps the Peninsula of 





Malacca would have been rather a 
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meagre subject for a whole volume, 
but as “the way thither” is in- 
cluded, we have an interesting 
glimpse of the Chinese empire, 
and of two of its chief cities, 
Hong-Kong and Canton. Of the 
peninsula itself, too, it must be 
said that many fairly intelligent 
persons have very misty concep- 
tions, which our author helps to 
make more accurate. It would 
puzzle not a few to tell in what 
country Penang and Singapore 
are situated, and how they came 
into British possession. But Mrs 
Bishop’s main interest is in the 
natives of the peninsula, and here 
she has much to tell us of no 
little interest. It seems character- 
istic of the lady traveller to make 
and record those minute, varied, 
and vivid observations of life, 
character, and customs, of which 
her books are full. No man would 
be so painstaking and so patient. 
If the tracks which she follows 
along the peninsula are not wholly 
unbeaten, the European feet that 
have trodden them are but few. 
And after all, it is only the west 
side of the peninsula that has been 
fully explored; the east side on 
our maps is still but a skeleton. 

In her latest publication, which 
contains her travels in Persia, 
Kurdistan, and adjacent countries, 
Mrs Bishop comes for the first 
time into close contact with 
Mohammedanism. She had seen a 
little of it in the Malay Peninsula, 
but more now. And her impres- 
sion of it is very bad. We have 
no room to follow her tracks 
through these countries ; but one 
thing calls for special notice at a 
time when the civilised world 
stands aghast at the Armenian 
atrocities. Mrs Bishop had seen 
and heard enough of the dis- 
graceful treatment of Armenian 
Christians by the Kurds to make 
her blood boil. Many a scandalous 
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tale of oppression, robbery, cruelty, 
and perfidy had she heard; when 
she returned to this country, her 
heart was full of their woes; she 
strove by conversation, by lectures, 
by articles, to arouse public atten- 
tion, and if we remember rightly 
she addressed a meeting of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, to give them 
information of what she had seen 
and heard. 

In all her varied peregrinations 
Mrs Bishop has come much in 
contact with Christian missions 
and missionaries. Her interest in 
their work is intelligent rather 
than enthusiastic: its difficulties 
cannot escape her; the failings of 
many of its agents are obvious 
enough ; but she has strong faith 
in the cause, and great admiration 
for the many devoted men and 
women who are working so heartily 
for the welfare of their race. 

The last two or three years 
have been spent by Mrs Bishop 
in Corea, Japan, and China. She 
has visited Corea no less than 
four times, once before the war, 
and then after it, being very 
desirous to learn what effect the 
war had had on the Coreans. So 
keen was her interest in that 
people that, having heard that 
some of them had passed over 
from Corea into Russia, and were 
doing well, she made a journey 
to Vladivostock to make personal 
inquiries. The rapidity with which 
she flits from one country to an- 
other, and from one end of a 
country to another, makes it hard 
to follow all her wanderings. The 
last we have heard of her is that 
she had started on a four months’ 
journey up the Yangtse river, a 
distance of three thousand miles. 
The book which she is now pre- 
paring will deal with these regions, 
but especially with Corea, and will 
no doubt contain much new and 
interesting information. 
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When we announce the name of 
Miss Constance Frederika Gordon 
Cumming as our next lady travel- 
ler, we shall doubtless be felt by 
many of our readers to be bring- 
ing them into the company of a 
personal friend. If we must make 
a distinction between travellers 
and tourists, we are afraid that 
in strictness Miss Gordon Oum- 
ming would rank among the latter, 
for in her wanderings it is chiefly 
ground more or less familiar that 
she has traversed. But she has 
visited so many countries, and 
written of them so fully and so 
well, as to entitle her to a kind of 
emeritus rank among travellers. 
Indeed there is not a quarter of the 
globe where she has not been, and 
about which she has not written. 
Her ’prentice hand she tried on 
her own country, following the 
track of Samuel Johnson ‘In the 
Hebrides’; ‘From Cornwall to 
Egypt’ brought her to Africa; 
her two largest works, ‘In they 
Himalayas’ and ‘ Wanderings in 
China,’ grapple with the two 
greatest empires of Asia; she has 
certainly been in Japan, though 
we do not think she has written 
about that country; ‘Granite 
Crags’ describes no doubt a very 
limited part, but still a part of the 
great American continent, being 
mainly concerned with the Yo- 
semité Valley in California; and 
over and above, her ‘ At Home in 
Fiji’ shows that she has been 
among the islands of the South 
Pacific, as her ‘ Fire - Fountains’ 
evidences her acquaintance with 
those of the North Pacific Ocean. 
We may well rank her among the 
farthest travelled, whether of the 
women or men of our time; and 
she has the great merit of having 
not rushed from country to country, 
but of having stayed long enough 
in each to get steeped as it were 
in its ways and features, and thus 
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to be able to reproduce it not 
mechanically but in living form. 

As a writer Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming is undoubtedly the most 
popular of our lady travellers. 
Her style is clear, fluent, and 
animated; she has the artist 
faculty of grouping details effec- 
tively, and drawing a picture in 
true perspective, giving you a good 
idea of the tout ensemble. But 
more remarkable, perhaps, is- the 
cheerful tone in which she writes : 
full of enjoyment herself, she 
communicates her happy feelings 
to her readers, and on you go in 
her company enjoying everything. 
No doubt she is an optimist, and 
wherever she goes she sees the 
best of everything. And if her 
colours sometimes are rather too 
bright, and her feelings too san- 
guine, it is surely a pardonable 
defect. Miss Gordon Cumming 
has the knack of mingling her 
personality with her narrative ; 
you do not forget her in the 
story she tells; but so far from 
this being an offensive property 
of her style, it is really an ad- 
vantage: it gives reality and 
animation to her writing, and 
impregnates it the more with her 
own feeling. 

And there is likewise the play 
of humour—not too frequent, but 
sufficient to brighten here and 
there a languid page. And it 
matters not if the laugh be direc- 
ted against herself. In ‘Granite 
Crags’ she tells of her party 


“halting for luncheon at a pretty 
cottage covered with trailing hops ; a 
cheery peasant woman, like an Eng- 
lish farmer’s wife, came out to greet 
us, and to welcome us to a ‘square 
meal’ with good roast-meat, and the 
invariable big teapot. I profited by 
some spare minutes to work at my 
sketch of the ‘Dead Giant,’ whereat 
the old lady was vastly entertained. 
‘Why,’ said- she, ‘you must be the 
lady I hear them talk of who makes 
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pictures just likea man! And—why, 
dear me, you wear a man’s hat! 
Why, I do believe you are a man! 
Come now, do tell me, aren’t youa man 
really?’ I tried hard to make her 
believe that it was quite correct for 
English ladies to wear wide-brimmed 
soft felt hats, but the effort was 
hopeless. Neither she nor any of the 
women in the valley could believe 
it, and I felt really glad when an 
essentially feminine and _ golden- 
haired Englishwoman arrived there, 
wearing a ditto. Why my poor little 
water-colour paint-box should be con- 
sidered masculine I.cannot say, but 
it attracted great notice in the valley, 
as something quite unknown even to 
most of the tourists,—the artist- 
masculine, armed with cumbersome 
oil paints, being the only specimen of 
the genus known in the Sierras.” 


We should be doing great injus- 
tice to Miss Gordon Cumming if 
we did not take emphatic notice 
of a feature that elevates her 
travels above the level of mere 
pleasure-adventures—her spirit of 
humanity, and lively interest in 
all that is fitted to brighten and 
elevate the lives of the races 
among whom she has been. In 
this, as in other particulars, Mrs 
Bishop and she thoroughly agree. 
In Christian missions she is deeply 
interested, and no more pleasing 
or gratifying view of a missionary 
transformation could be found 
anywhere than in her book ‘ At 
Home in Fiji. The degraded 
condition of women in India 
deeply impressed her, and the 
work of Zenana missions and of 
female medical missions found in 
her a very cordial friend. But of 
all the manifestations of a philan- 
thropic spirit which her books 
present, none is so interesting as 
her episode in ‘ Wanderings in 
China’ on teaching the blind to 
read. We have reason to know 
that her efforts in this cause have 
not been limited to writing a 
chapter of a book, but that she 
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has sought earnestly to promote it 
in many ways at home. 


The ‘Polar Gleams’ of Miss 
Helen Peel, a daughter of Sir 
Robert, though an extremely pleas- 
ant book to read, need not detain 
us long. With the exception of 
a tolerably full description of the 
ways of life of the natives of 
Northern Siberia, it contains little 
with which Arctic voyagers have 
not already made us familiar. Its 
interest is chiefly as a picture of 
the experiences of a young lady to 
whom the gaieties of fashionable 
life and the luxurious sensations of 
the yacht had become alike insipid, 
and who, having an invitation to 
join some vessels under contract 
to deliver 1600 tons of rails for 
the great railway that is to cross 
Siberia, jumped at the offer, and 
at short notice, as her friends put 
it, was “off to the North Pole.” 
Not that she actually fulfilled the 
oft-expressed hope of eating straw- 
berries and cream at that point of 
the earth’s surface; but having 
touched latitude 74° N., she was 
probably as near it as any of her 
countrywomen have ever been. So 
excited was she by the prospect of 
her journey that she forgot to 
provide fur dresses appropriate to 
the Arctic regions ; but, after all, 
the cold did not harass her. 

It was on board the steam-yacht 
Blencathra, once the Pandora, 
under the experienced command 
of Captain Wiggins, that Miss 
Peel bore off towards the realms 
of perpetual ice and snow; and 
if a comfortable ship and a skil- 
ful commander could only have 
counteracted the miseries of sea- 
sickness, there would have been 
nothing but pleasure in all the 
voyage. Yet her buoyant spirit 
refused to be subdued even by 
days of misery; and when she 
passed the dim shores of Novaia 
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Zemlia and was actually floating 
on the Kara Sea—the first lady 
that had ever been there—when 
the waters of the Yenisei river 
lapped the ship, and when she 
could date her letters with the 
dismal name of Siberia, her joy 
was exuberant. It was a great 
sorrow when the ship’s head was 
turned homewards. But a better 
opportunity presented itself of 
enjoying the coasts and fiords of 
Norway. When the Blencathra 
ceased to hug the shore and 
launched out into the North Sea, 
the sensation was hardly less ter- 
rible than that which must have 
been experienced when, according 
to the ballad, Sir Patrick Spens 
set sail on the return voyage from 
** Norroway ” :— 


‘*They hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league but barely three, 
When the lift grew dark, and the wind 
grew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea.’ 


’ 


“No sooner were we in the North 
Sea than my miseries began afresh. 
Squalls and hail-storms raged with 
violence, and we were rolled about 
unmercifully. I was indeed wretched. 
Keeping as best I could to my berth, 
I felt, although so near, I might never 
see my home again ; and my fear was 
greater than I can describe. Hours 
dragged on; the three days seemed 
endless. For want of fresh air and 
something to do, I opened my port- 
hole to cool my excitement ; but be- 
fore I had time to realise this act 
of thoughtlessness, I found myself 
thoroughly cooled down and well 
drenched as a punishment for such 
imprudence. A huge wave had 
worked itself into my cabin; vol- 
umes of water simply inundated me 
and my berth. However, without 
losing presence of mind, I used all 
my strength to close the port-hole. 
I was completely cured of sea-sickness!” 


Without claiming an unusual 
share of the gift of prophecy, 
we think we may safely predict 
that this will not be the last of 
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Miss Peel’s voyages. All experi- 
ence of travel shows that “ in- 
crease of appetite grows by what 
it feeds on”; and it will be no 
surprise to find that ere long Miss 
Peel will have rivalled her pre- 
decessors, and compassed many a 
journey to the ends of the earth. 


To Miss Annie R. Taylor the 
honour is due of having been the 
first English traveller that ever 
penetrated more than a little way 
into that great unexplored land— 
Tibet. Miss Taylor’s first inter- 
est in foreign lands was kindled 
by hearing a missionary address 
from a son of Dr Moffat while 
she was attending a school at 
Richmond. Offering herself as a 
missionary to the Ohina Inland 
Mission, she worked for a time in 
Tan-chan in China, near the 
frontier of Tibet. A_ lively 
interest in that country took hold 
of her, as being the only heathen 
country from which the Gospel 
was absolutely shut out. Surely, 
she thought, He who said, ‘‘Go 
into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature,” did 
not mean that Tibet should be an 
exception. And as He never com- 
mands the impossible, surely He 
will aid any of His servants who 
humbly tries to obey His com- 
mand. She resolved in her own 
person to make the attempt. 

First she went to Darjeeling in 
India, on the frontier of Tibet, 
and spent some time in a Tibetan 
village learning the language. 
Finding, however, that it would 
be better to make her entrance 
from the Chinese frontier, she 
returned to Tan-chan. A year 
was spent on the frontier, in the 
course of which she visited many 
large monasteries and became 
familiar with the ways and 
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character of the people. On 2d 
September 1892 she set out on her 
expedition, trying to reach Lhassa, 
the sacred city of the lamas, and 
then purposing to continue her 
route to the Indian frontier. For 
her guide she had a Chinese 
Mohammedan, Noga, whose wife, 
Erminie, was a native of Lhassa, 
and wished to visit her people; 
she had also a Chinese servant, 
and a faithful Tibetan attendant, 
Pontso, who had been brought 
under her notice when in miserable 
health, and to whom she had 
rendered great service, to body 
and soul alike. She had not gone 
far when the party was attacked 
by robbers, who relieved her of two 
of her horses and a considerable 
part of her goods. On she went, 
first through agricultural tribes on 
the frontier, where 
“fertile fields, populous villages, 
temples surrounded by trees, met our 
eyes, while the picturesque natives 
in their bright cotton jackets and 
sheepskin gowns bordered with cloths 
of various colours, with their smiling 
faces and animated looks, singing or 
chatting while working in the fields, 
struck me by the vivid contrast to the 
sober looks and apathetic appearance 
of the Chinese on the other side.” ! 
We cannot follow her steps as 
she advanced towards Lhassa, 
though we would fain pause with 
her for a moment on the top 
of the dreaded pass of Dam- 
jan-er-la, the highest elevation to 
which she attained, where water 
boiled at so low a temperature 
that though boiling it was only 
tepid—a great drawback, as every 
one knows, to the brewing of a 
comfortable cup of tea. She had 
got on so well that there seemed 
little risk of her not reaching 
Lhassa, but for the treachery of 
her Mohammedan guide Noga. 
He had proved a faithless wretch, 





1 Address, Royal Geog. Soc 
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and had made more than one 
attempt on her life, in order to 
possess himself of her whole pro- 
perty, and it was a relief when he 
left her ; but the scoundrel hurried 
on in front of her and gave the 
authorities information of her 
approach. She had just come 
within sight of the sacred province 
of U when she was taken prisoner, 
and after in vain remonstrating 
and palavering with the Lhassa 
chiefs, obliged to turn back toward 
China. But no incivility or 
violence was offered to her; on 
the contrary, as the various 
robberies she had experienced had 
left her destitute of money and 
even the necessaries of life, they 
gave her the wherewithal to retrace 
her steps to the half-way town of 
Ke-gu, where she left her tents, 
and for many nights slept in the 
open air. Whether parting with 
her tents was resorted to for the 
purpose of procuring a little money, 
we are not told; yet nothing but 
dire necessity could have driven 
her to that step in such a climate, 
where a hole in the ground with a 
piece of felt to cover the ice was a 
welcome bed, and her night-dress 
consisted of a bag into which she 
crept, clothes and all. 
Of the people she says :— 


“T have nothing but praise to give 
the Tibetans for their chivalry and 
kindness. Setting aside their raid- 
ing proclivities, they are hospitable, 
friendly, trustworthy, and by no 
means averse to intercourse with 
Europeans. In simplicity and naive- 
ness, more especially, those people 
form a decided contrast to most 
Asiatic races. Although the lamas, 
for political reasons, do not wish to 
see us in their country, it is the 
Chinese who force Tibet—though this 
country is only partially tributary to 
them—to so jealously guard her fron- 
tier, and this principally for their 
own trade interests; nor do they 
hesitate to do all they can to im- 
pede any intercourse between the 


Tibetans and Europeans, and to raise 


bad blood.” 


Miss Taylor, after visiting this 
country, returned to the borders 
of Tibet, where she is employed in 
useful work, but without having 
as yet made any new attempt to 
reach Lhassa. 


There are other ladies well en- 
titled to the name of travellers 
and a place in our record. We 
can but mention two. One is 
Miss M. W. Kingsley, whose ex- 
ploration of the river Ogowé is 
graphically described in the ‘ Scot- 
tish Geographical Magazine’ for 
March 1896. The other is Mrs 
Littledale, the wife of Mr St 
George R. Littledale, and the 
intrepid companion of his three 
journeys—first, in 1891, across the 
Pamirs; next, in 1894, across 
Central Asia ; and lastly, in 1895, 
across Tibet. Mr and Mrs Little- 
dale, after surmounting incredible 
difficulties and hardships, had 
actually got within forty-three 
miles of Lhassa, and Mr Little- 
dale was determined to fight his 
way, if necessary, over the re- 
maining space, in spite of all 
opposition, when the dangerous 
illness of his wife compelled him 
to return. (See Magazine of the 
Royal Geographical Society for 
May 1896.) 

It goes without saying that our 
story reflects high credit on the 
courage, the perseverance, and the 
benevolence of the gentler sex ; it 
is a record of which women may 
well be proud. And there is this 
further to be said—that in no case 
has their travelling enthusiasm in- 
volved the sacrifice of obvious 
domestic duty ; nor has it brought 
out any qualities inconsistent with 
the modesty, the grace, and the 
gentleness that must always be 
regarded as the fitting ornaments 
of the sex. 
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AN UNCROWNED KING! 


A ROMANCE OF HIGH POLITICS. 


CHAPTER XIX.—PILGRIMS PERFORCE, 


THE journey was a long one, by 
train and carriage as far as Bol- 
oszjen, thence by various lines of 
rail to Pavelsburg. At Boloszjen 
Cyril parted from the travellers, 
after seeing them safely into their 
train. Nadia had not exchanged 
a single unnecessary word with him 
since leaving Bellaviste, for the 
hatred she had frankly avowed to 
him in their interview had not been 
diminished by the werds which 
had finally sealed Caerleon’s fate, 
but now she put aside her dislike 
sufficiently to appeal to him on 
behalf of poor old Madame Bruics, 
who was to return alone from the 
Scythian frontier. Precluded by 
her deafness from receiving either 
advice or warning, unless these 
were tendered in writing, the old 
lady would be quite helpless if left 
to herself, and Nadia told Cyril 
that he ought to send Wright to 
escort her and bring her home. 
This plain speaking was rather a 
bitter pill for Cyril, who was wont 
to pride himself on his foresight 
and tactful consideration, and felt 
that in this case especially he had 
done more than could ever have 
been expected of him, but he re- 
cognised the cruelty involved in 
sending poor Madame Bruics upon 
a wild-goose chase over the railways 
of Central Europe, and put the 
crowning touch to his self-abnega- 
tion by depriving himself and Caer- 
leon of Wright’s services for some 
days. He and Nadia parted in a 
polite and hostile manner—that is 
to say, she did not offer to shake 


hands with him, and he went away 
marvelling at the uncharitableness 
of some people. 

Wright was an escort much more 
to Nadia’s taste than his master, 
although he thought it his duty to 
appear at every station and inquire 
whether the ladies would like some 
tea — tea seeming to be, in his 
opinion, the only refreshment ac- 
ceptable to the feminine mind, and 
as such, capable of being imbibed 
at all hours and at very short inter- 
vals. When they had reached the 
Scythian frontier, and Nadia, to 
her great joy, had found Marie 
Karlovna, a German lady of her 
godmother’s household, waiting to 
meet her, she commended Madame 
Bruics to Wright’s care with great 
earnestness, which he viewed as 
impassively as he did the coin 
which she ventured to slip into his 
hand. But when she had seen 
Madame Bruics established in the 
return train, and was turning away 
with Marie Karlovna, she heard 
footsteps behind her, and looking 
round, saw Wright close at hand. 

“Beg your pardon, ma’am,” he 
said in a low voice and with great 
embarrassment, ‘but don’t you go 
for to take on about the King. ’E 
alway rides straight, ’e do—not like 
some people as ought to know better 
and doesn’t—and it do take some- 
thing like a ’orse to carry ’is Ma- 
jesty,” he added with professional 
pride ; ‘‘and ’e knows ’is own mind, 
and as some poetry chap say, ‘’Is 
‘eart is always true.’” 

For a moment the presumptuous 
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groom felt ready to sink into the 
earth under the combined weight 
of his own daring and the glance 
which Nadia turned on him; but 
while he was wondering apprehen- 
sively whether she would give him 
in charge or write to Lord Cyril to 
complain of his conduct, the fire 
died out of her eyes, and she said 
gently — 

“Thank you, Wright. I know 
quite well that what you say of the 
King is true. He is the best of 
men, and nothing of all that has 
happened is his fault.” 

Wright touched his hat and 
turned away, deciding in his honest 
mind that Miss O’Malachy would 
make a sight better wife for ’is 
Majesty than that there princess 
would ’ave done, and that he ’oped 
he might one day ’ave the honour 
of trainin’ a ’orse for ’er to ride. 
And Nadia travelled on to Pavels- 
burg with Marie Karlovna, who 
had evidently received strict orders 
not to tease her with questions, for 
she talked unceasingly of the great 
conference of members of different 
evangelical denominations which 
had recently been held in Pavels- 
burg, and of other matters interest- 
ing to the supporters of the Cercle 
Evangélique. At last the capital 
was reached, and Nadia saw await- 
ing her on the platform a tall, stout, 
carelessly-dressed form which she 
knew well, with the abundant grey 
hair surmounted by a ludicrously 
unfashionable bonnet. She could 
scarcely wait for the door of the 
carriage to be opened, but precipi- 
tated herself down the steps and’ 
into her godmother’s arms. 

“Oh, Marraine, I have longed to 
see you so much!” she cried, 

“Not more than I to see you, 
dear child,” returned the Princess, 
patting Nadia’s shoulder affection- 
ately. ‘You have been out into 
the world since we parted. How 
has it used you?” 

“Oh, [ have so much to tell you, 


to ask you,” said Nadia, with a sigh 
that was almost a sob, but her god- 
mother repressed her eagerness with 
a gesture, 

“‘ When we reach home, my child, 
not now. Come, we attract atten- 
tion. My good Marie, I am re- 


joiced to see you. You are ready} 


The carriage is waiting.” 

“They have not been taking care 
of you while I have been away, 
Marraine,” said Nadia, when she 
was seated by the Princess’s side, 
“You want me to choose your 
dresses and bonnets for you again,” 

“Very well, my child,” smiled 
her godmother. ‘ Marie Karlovna 
has looked after my clothes since 
you left me, and she said that it 
was of no use my getting expensive 
things, because I always gave them 
away.” Marie Karlovna made a 
deprecating gesture of assent, and 
Nadia smiled, remembering that 
she had seen the princess take a 
sable-lined cloak from her own 
shoulders and give it to a beggar- 
woman. ‘ But this bonnet,” Prin- 
cess Soudaroff went on, “I chose 
for myself, and I think you must 
like it, dear child. I saw Olga 
Ivanovna, the Bible-woman, wear- 
ing one, and it pleased me so much 
that I asked her to have one made 
for me exactly like it. And she 
did, and this is the bonnet.” 

“Oh, Marraine, I shan’t rest 
until I have taken you out shop- 
ping, and made you get some fresh 
clothes,” said Nadia, laughing ; and 
then the contrast suddenly struck 
her between her coming back to 
take up her old duties as if she 
had scarcely been away a week, and 
the scenes through which she had 
passed in the interval. The tears 
rose into her eyes, and her god- 
mother laid a sympathising hand 
upon her arm. 

“Have patience, my child—you 
shall tell me everything as soon 
as we reach home;” and Nadia 
brushed away her tears, and tried 
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to assume an interest in the changes 
that had taken place during her 
absence in the streets through which 
they were passing. When the great 
house was reached, of which the 
Princess occupied a part, she was 
sufficiently calm to be able to reply 
with a smile and a kind word to 
the greetings of the servants who 
crowded to welcome her, and who 
were a motley group, owing to the 
Princess’s propensity for taking up 
other people’s failures and giving 
them another trial. 

“T see the house is as full as 
ever,” said Nadia, as her god- 
mother led her in, after bestowing 
a kiss of welcome on her at the 
door. 

“Yes, you will find many old 
friends, although some have gone 
to other situations. Ah, do you 
remember my maid Katinka, the 
pretty girl who married the hand- 
some young carpenter on my country 
estate? Poor thing! he has de- 
serted her most cruelly, and she 
came to me almost in despair. I 
could not take her back as maid, 
for I am trying to train little Vera, 
a prolégée, as you may remember 
my telling you, of Countess Wratis- 
lof’s. She was serving in a little 
shop, amid very undesirable sur- 
roundings, and she did not get on 
as Countess Wratisloff’s kitchen- 
maid, so I offered to take her. It 
was a little trying at first, but she 
does better now. Of course I can- 
not turn her out and give Katinka 
her place, so Katinka is sempstress 
now, and I can scarcely find her 
work enough to do.” 

While she was speaking, the 
Princess was leading Nadia into 
the rooms she had always occu- 
pied, and she now pointed out the 
little changes and improvements 
she had made in view of the girl’s 
return, 

“low good you are to me, Mar- 
raine!” said Nadia, gratefully. 
“Would you have me cruel to 
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you, my poor child? Now, come,” 
and she sat down in the arm- 
chair—‘“ come and tell me every- 
thing.” 

“Oh, Marraine!” cried Nadia, 
throwing herself down beside her 
and burying her face in her dress, 
“T have given up everything be- 
cause it was right to do it, and I 
cannot even learn to forgive !” 

** Not even forgive? But that is 
often the hardest thing of all. Tell 
me about it, my child,” repeated 
the Princess; and Nadia poured out 
the story of her first meeting with 
Caerleon, of his kindness to her, and 
of the way in which each had learnt 
to love the other; then his sudden 
acceptance of the kingdom, with 
all the changes it had brought with 
it; his repeated appeal to her to 
share his throne, the intrigues by 
which Scythia had sought to gain 
an ascendancy over him by her 
means, her journey to Bellaviste to 
warn him of the plot against his life, 
and her resolute but ignominious 
departure. 

“T gave him up because it was 
right, Marraine,”’ she said, “and 
not only am I miserable myself but 
I have made him miserable.” 

“ Was it right?” asked the Prin- 
cess, quietly. 

“Oh yes, Marraine, of course,— 
at least, I knew that it must be 
because it was so hard to do.” 

“Ts that the way in which you 
test your duties, my child? It is 
a wise plan in many cases, but 
sometimes dangerous—as when dif- 
ficulty takes the place of right. 
You are told to ‘endure hardness 
as a good soldier,’ but never to 
follow hardness as an aim in itself. 
It is Christ you are to follow. 
What would you think of a soldier 
who chose to live out in the snow 
rather than in the barracks pro- 
vided for him? Would he be any 
the better soldier for ruining his 
health and risking his life in such 
a way?” 
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“No, but ” the idea was too 
novel for Nadia to grasp it at once. 

“ And think what it is that you 
have been accepting as right,” the 
Princess went on quickly. “You 
tell the man who has assured you 
that he loves you alone in the 
world that if he desires to please 
you he must marry another woman. 
This may be self-sacrifice, my child, 
but it is certainly sin.” 

“But the kingdom — the peo- 
ple ” gasped Nadia, confounded. 

“Was the King to sin for the 
sake of his kingdom? Could you 
not have parted, if this was neces- 
sary, assured of each other’s love, 
and content to wait—all your lives, 
perhaps—if possibly a way might 
be opened for you? It may be 
that in taking your own path you 
have missed the training God meant 
for you.” 

“But it was the uncertainty 
which was so dreadful. It seemed 
better to end it at once,” urged 
Nadia. 

‘* Better? to you, perhaps. But 
what of this poor Carlino? Had 
you no misgivings, my child?” 

“None at all, at first. When 
Carlino told me at Witska that he 
had accepted the crown, I had just 
been wondering whether I had been 
right in urging him to do it, and 
while he was speaking I saw quite 
suddenly what I must do. As I 
had goaded him into becoming 
king —TI really did, Marraine; I 
said dreadful things to him—this 
was my punishment, that the king- 
dom should come between him and 
me. There was no question about 
my duty.” 

*‘ But why punish poor Carlino ?” 
asked the Princess. 

*“T don’t know, Marraine—be- 
cause I could not do my duty 
otherwise, I suppose. I am afraid 
I didn’t think of that—I was so 
unhappy, and yet I never doubted 
that I was right. And then, when 





Lord Cyril spoke to me, it was just 
the same. He seemed not to have 
a doubt as to my refusing Carlino, 
but took it for granted both that 
I ought to do it and that I 
should.” 

“ And you felt unwilling to dis- 
appoint him?” said the Princess, 
with a sarcasm that came oddly from 
her gentle lips. ‘ Your parents, 
also, would have been disappointed, 
no doubt, if you had become Queen 
of Thracia?” 

“Oh no,” returned Nadia in sur- 
prise. ‘They wished it above all 
things.” 

“And you felt that anything 
that they desired was on that ac- 
count to be regarded with suspicion? 
I know that you are inclined to be 
always in opposition, my child. To 
us of the older generation, dissent 
is a sorrowful necessity; to you 
young reformers it is the breath of 
life. You feel happier when you 
find something with which to dis- 
agree.” 

Nadia digested this unpalatable 
remark with what patience she 
might. ‘Carlino has hinted some- 
thing of the same kind to me,” 
she said, “ but I did not know that 
I was quite so bad.” 

“You have never doubted the 
wisdom of your action, then?” 

“Oh yes, often, when we were 
at Witska the second time. The 
doubts used to torment me. And 
then came the offer which was 
brought me by Vladimir Alex- 
androvitch. You would not have 
had me accept that, Marraine?” 

“And enslave your husband’s 
kingdom? God forbid, my child. 
But you have received a message 
from Carlino himself, since that 
time, have you not?” 

“Yes, but It was Lord 
Cyril again, Marraine. I forgot 
all my doubts when he put things 
before me.” 

“Then he took it for granted 
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once more that you would refuse 
his brother, and you did?” 

“Oh no, Marraine; you do not 
know Lord Cyril. This time he 
took it for granted that I should 
give way and marry Carlino, and 
I could not resist proving him a 
false prophet.” 

“You have the very highest 
respect, then, for Lord Cyril, that 
you prefer to disappoint your lover 
rather than hear him say, ‘I have 
prophesied it’?” 

“No, indeed, I dislike him, I 
hate him, but——” 

“You do not love Carlino suf- 
ficiently to disregard what Lord 
Cyril says ?” 

“Marraine! I love him well 
enough to give him up.” 

“Yes, but not enough to marry 
him if his brother would sneer at you. 
If you loved him better, my child, 
you would have no cause to dislike 
Lord Cyril, for his words would 
have no effect upon you.” 

“Then it is my fault, after all?” 
said Nadia in astonishment. ‘ Mar- 
raine, it seems to me that I am 
continually discovering things too 
late. Now that my mother is dead, 
I see that we might have been 
much more to one another; and 
now that Carlino will never ap- 
proach me again, I find that it is 
I myself, and not Lord Cyril, that 
kept us apart. I am always wrong. 
But you will help me,—you will 
show me what I ought to do.” 

“But I am not sure that I am 
right in keeping you with me,” said 
the Princess. ‘You have come 
home at a sad time, dear child. 
We Evangelicals are suspected every- 
where just now, and the spies of 
the Holy Synod are watching us.” 

“ But, Marraine—suspected? of 
what? when we pray always for 
the Emperor and for Scythia, and 
counsel patient submission even to 
unjust laws?” 

“Alas, my child! why did the 





wolf accuse the lamb? Marie Kar- 
lovna will have told you of our 
great conference, and of the blessing 
and support it proved to many 
among the brethren. But such 
a gathering from all parts of the 
empire attracted the notice of the 
police, and they made a raid on the 
hotel where some of the brethren, 
who could not all be accommodated 
in the houses of the faithful here, 
were staying. Strange to say, 
there was a band of Oudenist con- 
spirators lodging in the same house, 
and on being apprised of the ap- 
proach of the police they fled, leav- 
ing a secret printing-press and a 
quantity of seditious literature in 
one of our friends’ rooms. Happily, 
our brothers were able, after some 
weeks’ imprisonment, to convince 
the tribunal of their innocence, but 
M. Tourquemadischeff considered 
that the object for which they had 
come together was scarcely to be 
preferred to Oudenism. All the 
churches whith had united in the 
conference were censured, and or- 
dered to keep their members at 
home for the future, and all our 
free Evangelical services have been 
forbidden. We are daily expecting 
to hear that Anton Gregorievitch is 
exiled.” 

“Oh, Marraine, Count Wratis- 
loff! But what has he done, and 
what shall we do without him?” 

‘““¢God removes His labourers, 
and continues His work,’” quoted 
the Princess. “The pillar of our 
faith and our work is the living 
God, not Anton Gregorievitch. 
You ask what he has done. He 
has denounced wars of aggression 
and religious persecutions, he has 
prayed that the Emperor might 
be granted better advisers, and he 
has devoted his fortune to helping 
the poor and needy.” 

“But what is he doing now?” 
asked Nadia. ‘How does he 
stand the suspense?” 
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‘He goes on with his work, one 
day ata time. The great evangel- 
istic services held at his house have 
come to an end, but his Bible- 
readings, his visiting of the sick, 
both at their homes and in the 
hospitals, his efforts to raise the 
condition of the peasantry, he will 
not cease.” 

* And youdo the same, Marraine?” 

‘Ah, we women are not in so 
much danger, my child. But still, 
I do not like to involve you in risk. 
Would you care to go and stay in 
the South with my sister? or I 
have friends in England who would 
be delighted to receive you?” 

“And leave you? Never, Mar- 
raine! Let me stay and help you 
as much asI can. I am not good 
enough for the Bible-readings and 
the visiting of the hospitals, but I 
can help you with your accounts, 
and the soup-kitchen, and the sew- 
ing-class.” 

You shall, my child ; and God 
grant that you may be blessed and 
be a blessing in your life here.” 

Nadia began her chosen work 
the very next day, much to the 
relief of the Princess, who had, as 
she herself said, no head for ac- 
counts, and found it delightful to 
be released from the consideration 
of the business details connected 
with all her charitable institutions. 
To the girl herself, also, it was a 
relief to plunge into work once 
more, and she found herself kept 
busy almost all day long, getting in 
supplies for the girls’ boarding- 
house, checking the sales at the 
Bible-depot, and arranging for the 
despatch of necessary articles to the 
hospital on her godmother’s country 
estate. But wherever she went, 


she was always conscious of the 
presence of various watchful, os- 
tentatiously quiet-looking men, who 
were invariably to be seen lounging 
in the neighbourhood of the institu- 
tions. 


The Princess’s warning had 
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given her the clue to their presence, 
They were the spies of M. Tour- 
quemadischeff, the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod. 

Thus things went on until the 
evening of the second Sunday after 
her arrival in Pavelsburg, when she 
went with her godmother and 
several other members of the house- 
hold to Count Wratisloff’s house for 
a Bible-reading. There were only 
about twenty persons present, for 
although many more would have 
wished to attend, the invitations 
had been restricted, so as not to 
give the police a pretext for inter- 
ference. The Count had been one 
of Nadia’s heroes for years, and she 
embraced eagerly the opportunity 
of hearing him once again, for what 
might, as she now learnt, be the 
last time. The address was of the 
character of a farewell, and the 
speaker prefaced it by remarking 
that it had been intimated to him 
that he might remain in Scythia 
unmolested if he would discontinue 
his evangelistic work, but that if 
he persisted in carrying it on, how- 
ever quietly, his exile would follow. 
The holding of this meeting was 
his answer to the offer, and he 
seized the occasion to make a last 
appeal to those who heard him. 
Their leaders might be exiled, he 
said, their assemblies prohibited, 
but their faith did not depend on 
either the one or the other. Lands 
and wealth might be taken from 
them, but they could live, as some 
of them already did from choice, 
like the poor, and share with them 
what they gained by the labour of 
their hands. They might be de- 
ported to distant parts of th® empire, 
might be sent even to Hyperborea, 
but, if so, it was because there was 
work for them to do there, even 
though it were only the exhibition 
of a contented spirit under hard- 
ships. Let them feel assured that 
for every earthly good that was 
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taken away, there was a greater 
blessing waiting to reach them, 
which could not do so unless the 
way were prepared for it by the 
removal of the worldly advantage. 
Was there, then, any reason for 
blaming the rulers of the empire, 
or even the authorities of the 
Ohurch which they had quitted 
with so much sorrow and reluc- 
tance, but which branded them as 
heretics? None; they were only 
instruments in the hand of God, 
and could do nothing without Him. 
And, therefore, there must be no 
resentment towards them, for all 
that happened would be for the 
best. And even when the cloud 
was darkest, and no silver lining 
was visible, were the sufferers never 
themselves to blame? Had they 
never injured any one without 
offering redress, never refused 
haughtily a proffered reconciliation, 
never alienated by their unsym- 
pathetic demeanour those who 
would fain have been friendly ? 
If they had, and there were few 
who could say they had not, let 
them bear their punishment meekly, 
accepting it as less than they 
deserved, and asking that even 
from the consequences of their own 
faults and failings good might arise 
to the people of God. 

The coincidence between the 
burden of Count Wratisloff’s words 
and those which had fallen from 
‘the Princess on the night of her 
arrival struck Nadia forcibly, in 
spite of the difference of their 
subjects, but the similarity did not 
altogether please her. It was hard 
to acknowledge to herself that her 
heroic conduct in refusing Caerleon 
had been wrong and based upon a 
mistake, harder to confess that 
Cyril would have been powerless 
to do harm if she had not given 
him a hold upon her by accepting 
his arguments as true ones. She 
was silent enough during the fare- 
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wells and the drive home, but when 
they had arrived she hesitated to 
face the solitude of her own room, 
and lingered with Marie Karlovna, 
listening to her voluble lamenta- 
tions over the approaching loss of 
Count Wratisloff. Leaving her at 
last, and passing along the passage, 
she heard sobs proceeding from a 
room on her left, and looking in, 
found the sempstress Katinka crying 
as though her heart would break. 

“What is the matter, Katinka? 
Can I do anything for you?” she 
asked, gently. 

“No, thank you, Nadia Mikhai- 
lovna,” sobbed the girl. ‘‘ No one 
can help me, for the trouble is in 
myself. I have an enemy that I 
cannot forgive.” 

Nadia started, surprised to find 
a story so like herown. “ Tellme 
about it,” she said, sitting down 
beside Katinka. 

“Tt is Anna, my husband’s 
sister,” responded the maid, 
brokenly. “I was so happy with 
my Yegor, he was so kind to me; 
and Pauline Vassilievna had pro- 
mised to build us a cottage close to 
her own country-house, so that I 
might be near her still. But Anna 
always hated me, because I came 
from the town, and she was jealous 
because Yegor was so fond of me, 
and because of the new house. She 
never showed her enmity to me— 
if she had I could have guarded 
against it—but she made up lies 
about me, and told them to Yegor. 
He was passionate, and I was proud. 
I told him that if he could listen to 
such things it was enough to show 
that he did not love me. He told me 
to deny them, and I would not. 
He went to her for advice, and she 
told him even worse tales, and he 
left me without another word, and I 
have never seen him since. And 
now Anton Gregorievitch says that 
I must forgive Anna, though she 
has ruined my home and taken 
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away my husband and spoilt my 
whole life. And I cannot do it.” 

“T am like you, Katinka,” said 
Nadia. “I also have an enemy 
whom I cannot forgive. He spoils 
even my prayers.” 

** But you are a great lady, Nadia 
Mikhailovna,” said Katinka, in 
surprise. ‘‘ Who can have injured 
you?” 

“He could not have injured me 
if I had not let him—helped him 
to do it,” said Nadia. ‘That is 
why I can’t forgive him, Katinka.” 

“But that is like me,” said 
Katinka. “If I had not been too 
proud to explain, Yegor would have 
believed me at once, I am sure. 
Have we both helped our enemies 
by doing wrong ourselves?” 

“TI believe we have,” said Nadia, 
and both girls sat silent for a 
while, Nadia in her velvet and furs 
beside the sempstress in her peasant 
dress. At last Katinka looked 
up. 
“T have been thinking,” she 
said. ‘After all, Anna was fond 
of Yegor; she had brought him up, 
and kept house for him until we 
were married. Perhaps I was not 
as kind to her as I might have 
been, and a great deal of the trouble 
was my own fault—and I want to 
be forgiven myself, Nadia Mikhai- 
lovna 14 

“And so do I,” said Nadia, 
softly. 

“Somehow,” said Katinka, ‘“look- 
ing at it in this way, I seem to 
have been worse than I thought, 
and Anna not so bad. It is not so 
hard to forgive—I will, I can for- 
give her.” 

“‘T will forgive him ; I do,” said 
Nadia. 





‘“‘ Marraine,” said Nadia the next 
morning, “I know why you took 
me to Count Wratisloff’s last 
night.” 

“T hoped you might hear some- 
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thing to help you, my child,” the 
Princess answered. ‘Is your diffi- 
culty gone?” 

“Tf I saw Lord Cyril now,” said 
Nadia, slowly, little thinking that 
she would one day have the oppor- 
tunity of proving the truth of her 
words, “ill or in any trouble, I 
should feel so sorry for him that I 
would nurse him, or do anything I 
could to help him. And yesterday 
I am afraid I should have been 
glad.” 

“And you are happier now, my 
child?” 

‘So happy, Marraine, that I 
want you to find me some work to 
do,—a class of little girls, perhaps. 
I don’t want to keep my happiness 
to myself. I can never feel really 
hopeless or miserable again.” 

“Take care, dear child,” said the 
Princess ; then, her thoughts revert- 
ing to the Scythian translation of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ she was read- 
ing—“ Christian’s path to the Cel- 
estial City was not all smooth, even 
after he had lost his burden. There 
was the Hill Difficulty, and the 
fight with Apollyon, and Vanity 
Fair, and Doubting Castle. And 
there is always oneself.” 

Although Nadia, in her eagerness, 
was scarcely willing to listen to a 
forecast that seemed to her so 
gloomy, there came very soon to 
the Cercle Evangélique a loss such 
as that which parted Christian from 
Faithful. The first intimation of 
it reached Princess Soudaroff’s 
household on the Thursday morn- 
ing, when, as the ladies were at 
breakfast, they heard a voice in- 
quiring for Pauline Vassilievna, and 
shortly afterwards the servant an- 
nounced Vladimir Alexandrovitch, 
and ushered in Prince Soudaroff.¢ 

“Pray don’t let me disturb you, 
ladies,” he said to Nadia and Marie 
Karlovna, who had risen at his 
entrance. ‘‘My business is not 
private. I come merely to bring 
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my sister-in-law a piece of news. 
Anton Gregorievitch is exiled.” 

“ Hyperborea +” gasped the three 
ladies at once. 

‘‘No, merely exiled from the 
empire. I suppose this will make 
a good deal of difference to you?” 

“Tf God means His work to go 
on, He will supply the labourers,” 
said the Princess. 

“ But it will make no change in 
your plans ?” 

“Tthink not. Why should it?” 
The Princess was on good terms 
with her brother-in-law, although 
they differed in their religious 
views. Some years before, when 
her own family, fearing that she 
would bestow all her property in 
charity, had applied that it should 
be placed under legal guardianship, 
he had been appointed her trustee, 
and had dealt out her money to 
her ever since honestly, if with a 
good deal of mockery, and she was 
grateful to him for continuing to 
supply her with a perennial stream 
of cash which she might give away, 
whereas if left to her own guardian- 
ship she would have deprived her- 
self in a single year of all power to 
give. 

“Oh, nothing,” he answered, 
lightly. “I am afraid that this 
will not be the last of the banish- 
ments, that is all. But we all 
know that ladies will have their 
way, though empires fall. I only 
wish you good people would keep 
out of the way of the Holy Synod. 
You ought to know that we are 
determined to drive out all our 
most industrious subjects because 
they are Jews, and exile all our 
best because they are heretics. We 
mean to be orthodox if we can’t be 
either prosperous or pious. Adieu, 
my sister.” 

He was gone, and the three 
ladies gathered round the table to 
discuss the situation. 

“We shall be obliged to make 
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new arrangements about some of 
the work to-morrow,” said the 
Princess. “TI fear that we cannot 
carry on all Count and Countess 
Wratisloff’s classes, but we will do 
what we can to-day. I will do my 
best to take the Count’s navvy 
Bible-class this evening. The police 
will have prevented him from 
making any arrangement for it. 
Then there is the Countess’s Bible- 
reading at the house of blind 
Dmitri Nicolaievitch. We must 
think of some one for that.” 

“T will try, if you like, Mar- 
raine,” said Nadia, timidly. “If I 
find I am too nervous, blind Dmitri 
will read, I know, and at any rate 
I can tell the people what has hap- 
pened to Anton Gregorievitch.” 

“Very well, my child. The 
carriage shall take you on after 
leaving me at the Mission-room, 
and I will call for you afterwards.” 

In pursuance of this arrange- 
ment, Nadia found herself that 
evening a member of the little 
gathering of poor people who met 
to hear the Bible read and ex- 
plained by Countess Wratisloff, 
and of whom the host was the 
only one that could read. None 
of them had heard what had be- 
fallen the Count and Countess, and 
several burst into loud lamenta- 
tions when Nadia told her story. 
But above the tumult the voice of 
blind Dmitri was heard. 

“Let us lay before God the case 
of our father, who is taken from us, 
brothers, and of the work which he 
must leave undone.” 

They knelt down, and Dmitri 
prayed long and earnestly. Before 
he had ended his prayer, the cottage 
door opened. The blind man heard 
the sound, but took no notice, 
thinking that one of the members 
of the class had come in late; but 
Nadia, looking up involuntarily, 
saw the glint of uniform-buttons in 
the lamplight. She recognised the 
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state of affairs immediately. M. 
Tourquemadischeff had sent a body 
of police to break up the meeting. 
That they remained silent so long 
was due to the unconsciousness 
of the blind man, who continued 
his prayer without perceiving their 
presence. The moment he had 
finished, an officer stepped forward 
and arrested Nadia in the. Em- 
peror’s name. Others were taking 
the names and addresses of those 
present, and searching the cottage 
for forbidden books, one carrying 
off the huge volumes of the Bible 
in Moon’s type which Princess 
Soudaroff had provided for Dmitri. 
This done, her captors ordered 
Nadia to accompany them; and 
she obeyed as though in a dream, 
while the poor people pressed round 
her weeping, and trying to kiss her 
hands or the hem of her dress. 
Outside the cottage a covered sledge 
was waiting, which she was desired 
to enter, two of the officials follow- 
ing. After a drive lasting for some 
time the sledge stopped, and she 
was conducted into a small stuffy 
office, in which two officers were 
sitting writing. They looked up 
with some surprise on seeing her, 
but proceeded to ask her name, 
age, abode, religious views, and 
what she was doing in Dmitri’s 
house. They made no attempt to 
entrap her into any admissions, for 
this was evidently a strictly pre- 
liminary inquiry ; but when it was 
over she found herself relegated to 
a bare stone cell for the night. 
This fact brought home to her the 
reality of her position. The way 
she was treading led to Caucasia, 
to Hyperborea, to separation from 
friends, to association with the 
vilest criminals, the stigma of a 
felon. But she put the thought 
from her resolutely, and tried to 
dwell on the remembrance of 
Dmitri’s prayer. “I will trust 


and not be afraid,” were the words 
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with which he had concluded ; and 
with these on her lips she lay 
down without undressing on the 
rough bench and fell asleep. 
“Nadia, my dear child!” were 
the words that awakened her in 
the morning. “Forgive me I 
thought it would be the navvies’ 
class which they would raia, and 
I never dreamt of their arresting 
you. My child, I have been driv- 
ing about all night from police- 
station to police-station, and from 
Minister to Minister, first to find 
you and then to release you. I[ 
went first to Vladimir Alexan- 
drovitch, and he accompanied me 
everywhere. He said that it would 
never do to send you to Hyperborea, 
for we should have King Carlino 
invading Scythia with an Anglo- 
Thracian army to release you. Of 
course that was only his jest; but 
we left no stone unturned, I 
threatened to force my way into 
the Emperor’s presence, and lay 
the matter before him; I threat- 
ened to put it into the hands of 
the British Embassy—although I 
really don’t know whether you are 


-a British subject or not; I threat- 


ened to stir up English public 
opinion through the Evangelical 
Alliance. At last I obtained the 
order for your release, and for 
myself—this.” 

Nadia took the paper. It was a 
permission to Pauline Vassilievna 
Soudarova to travel outside the 
Scythian dominions, until the Em 
peror should revoke the leave thus 
granted. 

‘Oh, Marraine!” cried Nadia, 
sadly, ‘and this is on my account. 
Exile !” 

“Qh no, dear child. This is 
merely permissive, you see, Now, 
what shall we do? Shall we ac- 
cept the permission, and place Dr 
Schmidt and Marie Karlovna in 
charge of the work, leaving the 
house as it is, and directing opera- 
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tions by letter? Or shall we dis- 
regard it, and wait until we are 
arrested, and conducted to the fron- 
tier by the police, while the insti- 
tutions are all closed, and our poor 
people sent to Caucasia? I want 
your opinion.” 

“T don’t like beating a retreat, 
Marraine,” said Nadia, frankly, “but 
if we can ensure the continuance of 
the work better by going, perhaps 
we ought to go.” 

“That was just what I thought,” 
said the Princess. ‘* Now, my child, 
I have a scheme. I wish to follow 
the footsteps of St Paul.” 

“A pilgrimage, Marraine ?” asked 
Nadia. 

“Not quite. A friend of mine 
has a yacht, which is lying at 
Cadiz, and which he is anxious 
to let for the winter. I have 
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visited the Holy Land years ago, 
but I should like to see Malta and 
Asia Minor and the Aigean. It 
would be most interesting; and, 
from the Bosphorus, one might 
even visit the Black Sea, and 
perhaps meet some old friends. 
I have a strong conviction that 
we are not driven out of Scythia 
in this way for nothing.” 

“‘'Yes, Marraine,” said Nadia, se- 
dately, as the Princess ended in 
some confusion ; but, in her heart, 
she knew that her godmother was 
anxious to see whether there was 
not a possibility of bringing her 
and Caerleon together again. Her 
heart leaped at the thought, but 
calmer considerations succeeded. 
Was it likely that Caerleon would 
try his fortune again after two re- 
fusals? It was scarcely probable. 


CHAPTER XX.—TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 


At Bellaviste preparations were 
now being made a second time for 
the King’s coronation. The chapel 
of St Peter had risen from its ashes 
in the courtyard of the palace, and 
the decoration of the interior was 
almost complete ; while the regalia 
had also been renovated, and was 
ready for service, though somewhat 
shorn of its original splendour. All 
the circumstances seemed to com- 
bine to enable the event to be cele- 
brated under the happiest auspices. 
Cyril had been duly presented to 
the Legislative Assembly as Caer- 
leon’s heir, and the announcement 
was received with acclamation. An 
income was voted him from the 
public funds, and the title of prince, 
already conferred on him by the 
people in their talk, granted him 
by a royal proclamation. Even M. 
Drakovics was content that the suc- 
cession should be secured in this 
way, now that he was convinced 
that the King’s marrying was out 


of the question. The first steps 
had been taken towards putting 
the new liquor laws into operation ; 
and, although there had been a good 
deal of discontent in the capital, in 
most places the people had grumbled 
and submitted. Most important of 
all, the Roumi Government had at 
length given way before the repre- 
sentations of Pannonia, and had 
agreed to recognise Caerleon’s elec- 
tion, safe-guarding the Grand Sig- 
nior’s suzerain rights by stipulating 
that he should nominate a special 
commissioner to attend the corona- 
tion and invest the new ruler. 
“We are getting on swimmingly,” 
said Cyril, dropping into the Pre- 
mier’s office one afternoon, three 
or four days before the date fixed 
for the ceremony. ‘One almost 
wishes things wouldn’t all go quite 
so smoothly: It makes one think 
of chucking one’s watch into the 
river, or making some other sacri- 
fice to avert misfortune, like the 
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ancients, you know. I believe my 
brain would give way under the 
pressure if it went on much longer. 
When Caerleon is safely crowned 
and off my hands I shall breathe 
freely.” 

“T have reason to believe,” said 
M. Drakovies, “that the pro- 
Scythian party intend to try to 
strike some blow during the corona- 
tion itself. All the indications seem 
to point to that, although we cannot 
succeed in discovering what means 
they intend to use. They will 
scarcely try to burn the chapel 
again, but they may use dynamite, 
or make a last attempt at a con- 
stitutional protest, or try to get 
up a coup détat.” 

‘‘ And these three things we must 
provide against by rigorously ex- 
cluding strangers from theceremony, 
associating the Carlino regiment 
with the city troops as guards, and 
dispersing any attempt at a public 
meeting,” said Cyril. ‘ Well, we 
have three days left for making 
preparations. I’m glad I just 
looked in. I thought you would 
very likely have something to say to 
me.” 

“What is the King doing?” 
asked M. Drakovics., 

‘Holding his review for the 
benefit of Prince Otto Georg, with 
General Sertchaieff in attendance, 
of course. When one has a foreign 
prince to entertain, and a little 
army doing nothing, one may as 
well trot out one to amuse the 
other. By the bye, I believe my 
crumpled rose-leaf is that we can’t 
get away from the Schwarzwald- 
Molzaus. One meets them all over 
Europe, and the meeting is neither 
unexpected nor a pleasure.” 

It may be noted, as sadly char- 
acteristic of the littleness of human 
nature, that neither Caerleon nor 
Cyril could find a good word to 
say of the Princess of Dardania. 
One had been deceived by her, the 
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other had helped her to deceive 
him, but they made common cause 
against her. 

“You would not think, looking 
at Prince Otto Georg,” said M., 
Drakovics, ‘that at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war his name was 
in every one’s mouth, would you? 
He was a dashing young cavalry 
officer—very young—and I remem- 
ber distinctly the incident which 
brought him into special notice. 
Our friend General Sertchaieff was, 
I believe, at the German head- 
quarters at the time, and it was he 
who suggested, from his recollection 
of the matter, that the crown should 
be offered to Prince Otto Georg 
when we were first seeking a king. 
The Prince was carrying despatches 
—for Moltke, I think—and was 
taken prisoner by a small body of 
French cavalry. He managed to des- 
troy the despatches, but he had been 
made acquainted with the contents. 
His captors were too far from their 
headquarters to take him there that 
night, so they halted in a stable, 
put their prisoner in the empty 
loft, took away the ladder, and 
sat down round a fire underneath. 
They must have got hold of some 
wine—at any rate, they went to 
sleep one by one, and the fire 
burned low. Prince Otto Georg 
watched his opportunity, and let 
himself drop. He fell among the 
embers of the fire, and burnt his 
hands badly, but he crept past the 
Frenchmen to the spot where their 
horses were tied, unfastened them 
all, and led them across the grass. 
He mounted one, driving the rest 
before him for a short distance, and 
then turned them loose, and rode 
for his life, reaching his point safely 
and delivering his message.” 

“You are quite right in saying 
that no one would imagine it from 
looking at him now,” said Cyril, as 
M. Drakovies rose to escort him to 
the door. ‘ By the bye, you have 
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rather a good view of the river 
here. What steamer is that, flying 
Pannonian colours?” 

“A Scythian trader, I fancy,” 
returned the Premier. “A good 
many of them hoist the Pannonian 
flag while they are here. It pre- 
vents unpleasantness, and we don’t 
ask too many questions. This par- 
ticular ship has just unloaded her 
cargo, and leaves to-morrow.” 

“ Brought wheat, I suppose ?” 

“No, machinery for use in the 
arsenal. Sertchaieff has had two 
clerks on the wharf checking all 
the cases as they were unloaded. 
When everything is in working 
order we shall be far more inde- 
pendent of other nations than we 
are. This is another piece of good 
news for your Highness.” 

“Yes, I think that on the whole 
Caerleon has about as pleasant a 
berth as he could wish,” responded 
Cyril as he went out. 

It is generally recognised that 
our good fortune is much more 
clearly visible to others than to 
ourselves, and the fact that Caerleon 
himself was totally unconvinced of 
the advantages of his position need 
not, therefore, excite any astonish- 
ment. If Cyril had broached in 
his presence his theory of the 
advisability of making some sacri- 
fice to fortune iniorder to avert 
the perils arising from unbroken 
prosperity, Caerleon would have 
reminded him bitterly that his 
separation from Nadia effectually 
prevented him, at any rate, from 
growing intoxicated with success, 
His face was gloomy enough now, 
as he rode up to the palace with 
his royal guest after the review, 
General Sertchaieff and a group of 
officers following them at some little 
distance. It was a wretched wintry 
afternoon, and only a German prince 
would have appreciated the com- 
pliment paid him in holding a 
review in his honour on such a day ; 
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but the courteous gentleman who 
rode beside the taciturn King was 
overflowing with contentment and 
good-humour. Prince Otto Georg 
of Schwarzwald-Molzau was a gay 
young man of forty-five or so, a 
younger son of the reigning Grand- 
Duke, and said by his detractors to 
live on the reputation he had gained 
in the Franco-Prussian war, and on 
anticipations of a guerre de revanche. 
This was unkind, although it is 
undeniable that he was now much 
better known in Paris or at Monte 
Carlo than on the parade-ground or 
the manceuvre-field ; but there was 
some truth in it, for he was one of 
the men who are content to vege- 
tate indefinitely unless aroused by 
some great stimulus. He had come 
to Bellaviste to represent his father 
at Caerleon’s coronation, ostensibly 
as a kind of amende honorable for 
Princess Ottilie’s conduct ; but as 
he was the brother of the Empress 
of Pannonia, it was generally be- 
lieved that political considerations 
were not wholly unconnected with 
his visit. It was not, however, of 
politics that he was speaking as he 
rode up the street at the side of his 
host. 

“You have the makings of a fine 
army here,” he said; “but you 
want drill, drill, organisation, or- 
ganisation. Your men are too much 
inclined to be independent, to act 
individually or in small bodies, 
without definite orders. Here we 
are in Europe—we do not, as in 
semi-savage warfare, need scouts, 
men of initiative. The ideal Euro- 
pean army is absolutely a machine, 
without any thought or volition ex- 
cept what is communicated to it by 
its head. If the different portions 
of that army once begin to try and 
think for themselves, whether in 
seeking cover or in making an ad- 
vance, all is lost. Their only con- 
cern is to obey orders, and their 
commander’s is to obtain the vic- 
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tory. It is even more humane for 
the leader to be untrammelled, when 
he is once in action, by considera- 
tions as to life, and so on, for he 
has planned his movements so as 
to obtain a certain end with the 
minimum of loss, and they must be 
carried out exactly if he is to win. 
The better an army, the more com- 
pletely has it given up its will to 
its leader—that is to say, the more 
thoroughly is it drilled into a ma- 
chine. Your men are more like 
Cossacks, or irregular levies, at any 
rate. It is easy to see that your 
army was drilled by Scythians, not 
by Germans,” 

“You will hurt General Sert- 
chaieff’s feelings extremely if you 
tell him that,” said Caerleon, glanc- 
ing back at the War Minister. “TI 
believe we flatter ourselves that we 
are in a very high state of military 
efficiency.” 

Prince Otto Georg laughed silent- 
ly. ‘Your corps d’élite amuses me,” 
he said—“ your city guard, I mean, 
and that portion of it especially 
which you call the palace guard. 
The uniforms of these gentlemen 
are so magnificent, and their drill 
so lamentable—to a German eye, at 
least. They are beautiful to behold, 
but a much smaller number of good 
soldiers, or even of your Carlinos, 
would scatter them with the greatest 
ease. By the bye, is it true that 
you discovered a Scythian plot 
among the palace guard which 
led to the degradation of an 
officer?” 

“Not exactly,” said Caerleon, 
‘although we seem to have been 
victimised very ingeniously by the 
officer you mean. He presented 
himself here as having thrown up a 
post in the Scythian army for the 
purpose of joining us, and we gave 
him a commission. About a month 
ago we were warned of a plot, which 
contemplated murdering me, among 
other laudable objects, and to our 
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surprise, for we had not heard any- 
thing to connect him with it, this 
man disappeared promptly. We 
have never succeeded in catchin 
him, and all we could do was to 
outlaw him and strike his name off 
the roll with ignominy.” 

“You leave too much responsi- 
bility in the hands of these guards 
of yours,” said Prince Otto Georg, 
abruptly. ‘ They will think them- 
selves supreme in the State.” 

“We are doing our best to reduce 
their privileges gradually,” said 
Caerleon. “They have behaved 
extremely well so far, and we have 
no excuse for heroic measures,” 

‘Nevertheless, you would find 
such a measure your best policy, if 
I may venture to advise you,” said 
the Prince. ‘I could almost envy 
you the task of bringing your army 
into shape. It would be little less 
exciting than actual war.” 

“Perhaps you would like the 
privilege?” suggested Caerleon. 
“But I forgot, you have declined 
it already. If you have no objec- 
tion, I should very much like to 
hear why you refused the Thracian 
crown when it was offered you?” 

**To tell the truth,” replied the 
Prince, confidentially, “it was 
because I thought that I should 
find Thracia dull. Drakovics im- 
agined that I was afraid to accept 
the offer, but I was afraid I should 
be bored. You see, it was not 
likely that my election would 
excite the opposition yours did, 
for I had the Schwarzwald-Molzau 
influence behind me. But now, 
I must own, the position looks 
more hopeful. You have the army 
to reform, and Drakovics to conquer 
also. I see you are beginning to 
teach him that the State is not 
Drakovics, but he has not fully 
learnt the lesson yet. Yes, I think 
that, on the whole, the situation is 
distinctly interesting.” 

“ T am glad you find it so,” said 
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Caerleon. ‘‘I suppose I am un- 
worthy of it.” 

“What! you are not thinking of 
abdicating ?” asked the Prince, in 
dismay. 

“ Abdicating? No! Now that 
I’m here I'll stick to it. The king- 
dom has cost me enough already, 
but Pll stay on until I’m driven 
out, and try the temperance experi- 
ment properly, in spite of riots and 
rioters.” 

“You take things too seriously, 
my dear fellow,” said the older 
man. “Look at me. I live quietly. 
Iam not devoted to philanthropy, 
or any other form of excitement. 
I recognise that these are the days 
of management, not of despotism. 
If a wave of excitement should 
come, it might carry me with it, 
though not by my own choice. 
Similarly, I might find it necessary, 
in your position, to issue a decree, 
and enforce its fulfilment, but I 
should much prefer to flatter the 
people into originating itthemselves. 
But you young men must always 
plunge into things so madly. You 
must have prompt obedience, 
unreasoning submission instantly. 
You have not learned to take things 
easily.” 

“T am afraid I have an uncon- 
querable prejudice in favour of 
wearing out rather than rusting 
out,” said Caerleon, with a quiet 
smile, “and I think your own his- 
tory would be on my side, Prince, 
if I called it as a witness against 
you.” 

Prince Otto Georg smiled, much 
gratified by the compliment, and 
the atmosphere at the palace that 
evening was extremely agreeable. 
A State banquet had been held the 
night before in honour of the guest, 
but this evening, at Prince Otto’s 
special request, General Sertchaieff 
had been invited informally to join 
the royal party, since he wished to 
have some conversation with him. 
VOL. CLX.—NO. DCCCCLXIX. 
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The War Minister was highly flat- 
tered by this mark of favour, and 
he exchanged reminiscences of the 
Franco-Prussian war at great length 
with the Prince, having gone 
through it attached, as a great 
favour, to the staff of one of the 
German princes. After such an 
opening, it was not remarkable that 
the conversation continued extreme- 
ly warlike, and even became unde- 
sirably technical, to the unmilitary 
auditor, when it turned on modern 
weapons and projectiles. This was 
in the smoking-room after dinner, 
and although Caerleon was quite 
content to let the two visitors dis- 
cuss velocities and electric firing- 
apparatus together, Cyril objected 
to being left out in the cold, and 
succeeded after a time in bringing 
the talk round to the comparatively 
simple theme of the use of the re- 
volver in warfare. The two experts 
rose to the bait, and displayed as 
much enthusiasm with regard to 
the mechanism and makers of vari- 
ous types of revolvers as to those 
of the machine-gun, and Cyril, who 
flattered himself that he knew some- 
thing of revolvers, was able to join 
in the conversation. 

“T wish I could show you what 
I mean,” he said at last, after an 
animated discussion of various 
knotty points, “but we can’t try 
pistol-practice in this room, for fear 
of breaking something.” They were 
not in the sacred “den” which 
Caerleon had established in an out- 
of-the-way upper room, but in the 
State smoking-room, so to speak, 
furnished in gorgeous Moorish style 
by the late king. ‘Caerleon has a 
revolver of the kind I was describ- 
ing, and I believe it’s the best.” 

“Let us send for it, if the Prince 
would like to see it,” said Caerleon. 

“ T’'ll get it,” said Cyril, “if you'll 
give me your keys. I'll get mine 
too. It’s a newer make, but I don’t 
think it’s quite so good.” 
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He returned in a few moments 
with both weapons, and explained 
their action to the guests, General 
Sertchaieff showing special interest, 
and examining the mechanism over 
and over again. Indeed it seemed 
almost as though he had looked at 
it too long for his peace of mind, 
for just before taking his leave, 
having arranged that the Prince 
should visit the arsenal in a day or 
two, and inspect the new machinery, 
which would then be unpacked, he 
might have been observed, although, 
as it happened, he was not, to slip 
Cyril’s revolver into his own pocket, 
and take it away with him. Cyril 
did not happen to remember it when 
he went to bed, and the loss was 
therefore not discovered. Prince 
Otto Georg was escorted to the 
rooms he occupied in the front of 
the palace, Caerleon and Cyril be- 
took themselves to theirs in the 
western wing, and peace settled 
down upon the building. 

Cyril had been asleep some time 
when he was awakened by a low, 
hurried tapping at his door. Sitting 
up, he called to the intruder to 
come in, wondering sleepily why 
the sentry in the passage could 
not keep people from knocking him 
up at that time of night. To his 
astonishment Wright entered, clos- 
ing the door carefully behind him, 
and striking a match as he ad- 
vanced. 

“How dare you come in like 
this, Wright?” demanded Cyril, 
angrily. ‘You must be drunk.” 
Wright took no notice of the ac- 
cusation, but lit a candle, and 
placed it in such a position that 
the mirror came between it and 
the window. 

“No, my lord,” arresting Cyril’s 
hand as he was about to turn on 
the electric light, “don’t show no 
more light, if you vally your life. 
I’ve been down at the stables, 
my lord, lookin’ to ’is Majesty’s 





charger, as was ’urt to-day by the 
General’s ’orse knockin’ up agin 
’im, and when I come back to the 
’ouse, I see as things ain’t right, 
Do your lordship know as there 
ain’t a single sentry about? I come 
all the way up ’ere without meetin’ 
one, nor a servant neither, right 
from the door I come in at.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Cyril, 
“there’s something wrong. Can 
the guards have deserted in a 
lump ?” 

“Well, "my lord,” said Wright, 
“they may be all a-sleepin’ in their 
beds, or they mayn’t.” 

“We must go down and rouse 
them up,” said Cyril, getting out 
of bed. ‘You go in by this door, 
Wright, and wake the King, while 
I get some clothes on.” 

Almost the first thought that 
occurred to Cyril’s mind now was 
the recollection of his revolver, but 
when he felt for it in vain in its 
accustomed place, he remembered 
that he must have left it down- 
stairs. 

“T must go and look for it,” 
he said to himself, as he hurried 
into his clothes. “Caerleon has 
his, at any rate. I noticed him 
carrying it.” 

But while the words were in his 
mouth, Caerleon came in hastily in 
his shirt-sleeves, with his revolver 
in his hand. 

“Who has been tampering with 
this, Cyril?” he asked, sharply. 
“Some one has given it a wrench, 
and the trigger won’t work.” 

“There’s something fishy about 
this,” said Cyril. ‘ Does it strike 
you that our guns are at the other 
end of the house, and that we 
have no other weapons here?” 

“Tf you ask me, my lords,” said 
Wright, impressively, “I think it’s 
foul play.” 

“ Stuff!” said Caerleon, ‘ Don’t 
croak until you're told, Wright. 
If we haven't got weapons, we 
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must make some—not that I think 
there’s any danger, but it’s as well 
to be on the safe side.” 

“Of course,” said Cyril, “the 
guards may have all struck work at 
once, and be enjoying sweet repose 
in their quarters, but the coinci- 
dence about the revolvers is sus- 
picious.” 

“T have it!” cried Caerleon. 
‘There are our dress-swords, which 
will be better than nothing. Put 
on a coat or something, Cyril, 
while I get them out, and don’t 
stand there shivering.” 

He went back to his room, and 
returned with his own sword, 
while Wright unearthed Cyril’s; 
and armed with these elaborate if 
not particularly dependable weap- 
ons, they prepared to leave the 
room. 

“ Haven’t you got a weapon of 
any sort, Wright?” asked Caerleon 
of the groom. 

“Buckle, your Majesty,” re- 
turned Wright, unfastening the 
strap round his waist. ‘’E ain’t 
bad at a pinch.” 

Thus unsatisfactorily accoutred, 
they took their way along the cor- 
ridor. The electric light was burn- 
ing brightly, but, as Wright had 
said, there was not a human being 
to be seen. It felt almost uncanny 
to be marching noiselessly over the 
thick carpets, in the blaze of light, 
without hearing a sound or utter- 
ing a word, and Cyril and Wright 
caught themselves glancing appre- 
hensively at the open doors of 
dark rooms and at the heavy folds 
of portiéres. As for Caerleon, he 
was far too angry with the guards 
on account of what he conceived 
to be their dereliction of duty to 
have any thought of supernatural 
terrors, or even of the more pal- 
pable danger of a possible enemy 
lurking to intercept him. He in- 
tended to go straight to the guard- 
room and give the guards a thor- 
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ough fright, which would teach 
them not to confide too trustfully 
in their sovereign’s powers of sleep 
on another occasion. The head of 
the great staircase was reached 
without any alarm; bat Wright, 
looking out into the courtyard from 
a window, pointed out to Cyril in 
a whisper that there were no lights 
visible there. They began to de- 
scend the stairs, and as they did 
so, there was a sound of footsteps 
in the hall beneath, and several 
men appeared from the direction 
of the entrance. Both parties 
caught sight of each other at the 
same moment, and halted, Caerleon, 
Cyril, and Wright half-way be- 
tween the head of the stair and the 
landing in the middle, the others 
on the lowest step. They were 
General Sertchaiefi, Louis O’Ma- 
lachy, and six stalwart troopers of 
the palace guard. For a moment 
astonishment kept both parties 
silent, then Caerleon recovered 
himself. 

‘May I ask the meaning of this, 
General? What brings you to 
the palace at this hour, in the 
company of a man who is a traitor 
and a spy ?” 

“Milord Caerleon,” returned 
the War Minister, “I am deputed 
by the National Convention to in- 
form you that Thracia has returned 
to her former allegiance. The pal- 
ace is in the hands of the patriotic 
supporters of the exiled King, and 
you might well expect no mercy to 
be shown you. Our gracious mon- 
arch, however, abhors bloodshed, 
even in the case of an adventurer 
whose usurpation has been main- 
tained by means of force and 
treachery, and it has been decided, 
in accordance with his expressed 
wish, to spare your life on con- 
dition of your abdicating and leav- 
ing the country instantly.” 

“And you bring me this mes- 
sage?” said Caerleon. “I hope I 
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am to understand that you have 
been compelled to do so by force?” 

“Milord,” said General Sert- 
chaieff, “ your remark touches my 
honour. I am acting of my own 
free will as the agent of my rightful 
sovereign, King Peter II.” 

“X.!” cried Oyril. “ What 
fools we have been!” But the 
veins on Caerleon’s forehead were 
swelling, and there was a dangerous 
glitter in his eye. 

“Then you are a perjured traitor,” 
was his answer to General Sert- 
chaieff. ‘As for abdicating, I’ll do 
nothing of the sort, and I'll leave 
the country just as soon as you can 
get me out of it, and not before.” 

‘Come on, you bloomin’ cowards!” 
yelled Wright, the joy of battle 
carrying him away. “We ain’t 
afraid of yer! Eight men don’t 
dare fight three. Yah!” 

The long-drawn contempt infused 
into the last monosyllable seemed 
to stimulate the courage of the 
attacking party, and they made a 
rush up the steps and fell upon the 
defenders, who were much embar- 
rassed by the extent of their posi- 
tion, for the staircase was very 
wide. Cyril singled out General 
Sertchaieff as his opponent, and if 
any one had found time to watch 
them, a very pretty display of 
swordsmanship might have been 
observed. Louis O’Malachy had 
not mounted the stairs with the rest 
of his party, but had disappeared, 
apparently to summon further assist- 
ance, and the soldiers left their 
leader to tackle Cyril, and devoted 
their attention to Caerleon. He 
found himself hard put to it to 
maintain his position against them, 
although Wright, using as a buckler 
a chair which he had caught up on 
the landing, rendered him yeoman 
service, dealing fierce and disabling 
blows with his belt on the heads 
and wrists of the opposing swords- 
men. All too soon Caerleon’s un- 


trustworthy blade broke off in his 
hand, and he was left to repel his 
assailants with the remaining half; 
but their shout of triumph distracted 
the attention of General Sertchaieff, 
who glanced aside for a moment, 
and in that moment Cyril ran him 
through the arm and forced him to 
drop his sword. Wright whisked 
up the sword immediately, and 
thrust it into Caerleon’s hand before 
any of the enemy could prevent him, 
and the fight was now more equal, 
since General Sertchaieff retired dis- 
abled. He retreated no farther 
than the half-way landing, however, 
and taking out his revolver, began 
to fire and load as fast as he could 
with his left hand. 

‘If he’s going to pot at us one 
by one, we're done for!” gasped 
Cyril. 

“Tf he shoots no better than this, 
we're all right,” returned Caerleon, 
breathlessly, and the fight went on 
in silence until a sudden exclama- 
tion from Cyril showed the King 
his brother’s sword shivered at his 
feet. At the same moment a heavy 
blow from behind threw him for- 
ward among the enemy, and a howl 
of rage from Wright proclaimed that 
an attack in the rear had proved 
successful. When Caerleon re- 
covered his scattered senses, he 
found himself held down by four 
men, while Cyril and Wright were 
in a like predicament. Under cover 
of the noise made by General Sert- 
chaieff’s pistol practice, Louis O’Mal- 
achy had led a party round and 
taken the position from behind. 

“T think your lordship will now 
see the advisability of submitting 
without further resistance,” said 
General Sertchaieff, smoothly, as he 
tied a handkerchief round his 
wounded arm. Caerleon made no 
answer, for he had caught Wright's 
eye, and seen his free hand stealing 
towards the ankle of one of the men 
who held him, and in another instant 
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two of the captors had gone down 
with a crash, and Caerleon was on 
his feet and hitting out furiously, 
while Wright made herculean but 
unavailing efforts to join him. But 
the struggle was hopeless from the 
first, for Caerleon could not even 
get his back against the wall, and 
he was dragged down by sheer 
weight of numbers, and bound 
firmly with the tasselled cord torn 
from a curtain. 

“T don’t think you will get that 
undone,” said Louis, bending over 
him and testing the knots; then, 
with the theatrical tendency which 
besets a certain class of Irishmen 
in moments of excitement, he kicked 
him heavily, adding, ‘‘That is for 
my sister.” 

“Nasty coward!” growled Wright. 
“Tt a man when ’e’s down that you 
don’t dare touch when ’e’s up, and 
bring in a young lady’s name about 
it, you precious blackguard, do!” 

“Lieutenant O’Malachy,” inter- 
rupted General Sertchaieff, as Louis 
advanced threateningly towards his 
unconquerable assailant, “if you 
will be so good as to take three 
men and secure the person of the 
Prince of Schwarzwald-Molzau, I 
will wait here with the prisoners 
for your return.” 

Louis departed instantly, to re- 
turn before long with a laugh. 

“No fighting there. He accepts 
the situation with great philosophy,” 
he said, and Caerleon felt oddly 
disappointed. For some reason he 
had thought that he might reckon 
on Prince Otto Georg for support 
at this crisis. 

“Your presence is now required 
down-stairs, milord,” said General 
Sertchaieff. “If you will give 
yourself the trouble of walking, 
it will be as well; otherwise we 
must take you.” 

Choosing the less of the two 
evils, Caerleon allowed himself to 
be dragged to his feet and con- 
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ducted down the stairs to his study 
by his captors, wondering vaguely 
whether a scaffold and a block 
would meet his eyes on entering. 
Nothing of the kind was visible, 
however, although the room was 
crowded with people — officers of 
the palace and city guards mostly, 
with a sprinkling of civilians, 
principally officials connected with 
the Ministry of War, and a num- 
ber of men of foreign appearance, 
who were evidently exiles returned 
from Scythia. On the writing-table 
lay a document, which General 
Sertchaieff presented to Caerleon 
as a formal deed of abdication, and 
demanded his signature. 

“T thought you had done with 
that,” said Caerleon. ‘TI have told 
you already that I won’t sign it.” 

** Milord,” said the War Minister, 
impressively, “we are anxious not 
to shed blood, but we are not to be 
trifled with; and if you refuse to 
sign, Lieutenant O’Malachy has his 
orders,” 

“Sign under compulsion,” whis- 
pered Cyril. “I can witness that 
you were forced to it by threats, 
and it can’t stand.” 

“Shut up, Cyril!” said Caerleon, 
gruffly. ‘Have you unlimited time 
to waste, General ?” 

“At least consider your brother 
and your servant, who must suffer 
for your obstinacy, instead of re- 
turning in safety to England,” said 
General Sertchaieff. 

“Tf ’is Majesty will say any- 
thing to get me my ’ands free for a 
moment, fust thing I do, I'll give 
you one in the eye,” said Wright, 
ferociously. 

“We are to understand, then, 
milord, that you refuse finally to 
sign the deed?” asked the General. 

“T do refuse,” said Caerleon ; 
“and if there is one man here, of 
all those who have taken oaths to 
me and have eaten my bread, who 
has one spark of honesty left in 
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him, I hope he will let it be known 
that I preferred death.” 

“May I ask whether you are 
referring to me?” demanded Louis 
O’Malachy. ‘I have not offered 
to carry your messages.” 

“No, I don’t think you ever 
had a spark of honesty,” returned 
Caerleon. “ And as for your sister, 
to sand a message to her by you 
would be to insult her.” 

* Lieutenant O’Malachy, you will 
conduct the prisoners outside, and 
follow the directions you have re- 
ceived,” said General Sertchaieff. 

Caerleon drew a long breath. 
To be led out, and shot like a dog! 
But his pride came to his aid. 
Show a sign of flinching before 
these Scythian spies and Thracian 
traitors? Never! and he squared 
his shoulders and held his head 
erect as he was led out of the 
room. On the threshold a thought 
struck him, and he paused to say— 

“T do not know whether this 
rebellion is to be conducted accord- 
ing to the usages of civilised na- 
tions, but in any case I entreat 
you, for the honour of Thracia, 
to allow Prince Otto Georg of 
Schwarzwald-Molzau to return un- 
harmed to his own country. He 
came here merely as my guest, 
and has taken no part in Thracian 
politics.” 

“* Make your mind easy, milord,” 
said a tall man, with a strong like- 
ness to General Sertchaieff, who 
stood among the returned exiles, 
“ As the representative of my graci- 
ous sovereign, I can assure you that 
the King of Thracia does not make 
war on non-combatants.” 

Caerleon bowed his head and 





followed his guards. They passed 
through the courtyard, where the 
first snow lay on the ground, then 
out through the gardens. A few 
steps farther brought them to the 
batteries on the river-face of the 
town, and they were ordered to 
enter the lift by which shells and 
ammunition were raised from the 
shore. The descent accomplished, 
they came out on the river-bank, 
where a boat was lying, manned by 
two sailors whom Louis addressed 
in Scythian. The prisoners were 
thrust in without ceremony, the 
soldiers tuok their places, and the 
boat was pushed off from the 
shore. 

“Caerleon,” said Cyril, in a low 
voice, “I’m sorry I’ve brought you 
to this, old man. If I had had 
the sense to see through that black- 
guard O’Malachy, it wouldn’t have 
happened.” 

‘Oh, don’t go blaming yourself,” 
said Caerleon, hastily. ‘It’s just 
as much my fault. Wright, I wish 
you were not obliged to lie just on 
my chest. No, don’t wriggle, that’s 
worse.” 

Silence, dogs!” said one of the 
soldiers, angrily, and the boatmen 
rowed steadily on until they reached 
the Scythian steamer which had 
attracted Cyril’s notice that after- 
noon. The prisoners were dragged 
up the ladder, and placed in a row 
on the deck. 

‘You have one more chance,” 
said Louis O’Malachy to Caerleon. 
* Will you sign?” 

**No,” returned Caerleon, dog- 
gedly. 

“Then I must obey my orders, 
Your fate is on your own head.” 
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ORIGINALLY exploited by British 
anglers on account of the excel- 
lence of its salmon-rivers, Norway 
is now annually resorted to by 
many sportsmen from this country 
who affect the rifle and the shot- 
gun rather than the rod ; and there 
is not a club smoking-room in Pall 
Mall or St James Street where 
the elk-hunter, the reindeer-stalker, 
and the ryper-shooter do not occa- 
sionally exchange ideas with refer- 
ence to their respective pursuits. 
As yet the daily achievements of 
these gentlemen when domiciled 
in their Scandinavian abodes— 
whether farmhouse, seter, hut, or 
fjeld-stue—are not chronicled in 
the weekly press with that dili- 
gence (accuracy is hardly the word) 
which applies to similar doings 
within the precincts of the British 
Isles; but such is the energy of 
the modern editor, and so unap- 
peasable the public appetite for 
up-to-date intelligence upon every 
subject under the sun, that the 
time, we fear, is not far distant 
when the “tapes” will announce 
for the benefit of the unhappy ones 
at home the discomfiture of each 
Norwegian mountain or forest 
monarch within a few hours of the 
discharge of the shot that laid him 
low. As soon as the day’s bag of 
willow-grouse has been counted on 
each birch-clad island of far Lofo- 
den, the local correspondent will 
set the wires agoing, and a full 
account of the day’s proceedings 
in Norsk-English, and with suit- 
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GAME AND GAME LAWS OF NORWAY. 


able adornments, will appear in 
the extra special editions of the 
London evening papers; while 
the doings of the Hon. Jack Post- 
obit (who invariably catches the 
first boat to Norway after a bad 
Derby) on his famous salmon-river 
will doubtless receive similar at- 
tention. 

It is evident that the game laws 
of a country of so much present 
interest to English sportsmen, and 
upon which in the near future so 
fierce a light will in all probability 
beat, are worthy of scrutiny; to 
them, therefore, and their influence 
as exhibited by the status of the 
more important of the creatures to 
which they apply, we propose de- 
voting the following paragraphs. 

A warm-hearted and kindly 
race, possessing, moreover, in com- 
mon with certain other northern 
peoples, a keen eye to the main 
chance, the Norwegians treat their 
wild animals and birds in a manner 
which cannot certainly be described 
as either wise or humane; and in 
this connection it may be well to 
refer in the first instance to the 
elk, the grandest and most im- 
portant inhabitant of the Scandi- 
navian woodlands. Comparatively 
few people in this country have 
any idea of the number of these 
fine animals annually killed; for 
the five years 1889-93 the average, 
according to the official returns, 
was 1122, and in 1894 no fewer 
than 1252, distributed as follows, 
were shot :— 








Bulls. Cows. Total. 
8 3 ll 

67 60 127 
74 72 146 
90 87 by 
69 73 142 
308 295 603 
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Jarlsberg og Larvik 
Bratsberg 
Medenses . 
Lister og Mandal 
Stavanger ‘ 
Sudre Bergenhus 
Nordre Bergenhus 
Romsdal 
Sudre Trondhjems 
Nordre Trondhjems 
Nordland 
Finmarken 


Together 


On many different occasions ‘ The 
Norsk Jaeger og Fisker Forening,” 
the most influential association of 
sportsmen in Norway, has, through 
the medium of its interesting quar- 
terly magazine, declaimed against 
this slaughter, pointing out that 
unless an end be put to it, and 
that quickly, by drastic legislation 
efficiently enforced, the elk must 
inevitably, and within a very ap- 
preciable length of time, become 
extinct. 

Several months will probably 
elapse before the returns for last 
year are published ; but it is cer- 
tain that in many parts of the 
country there was in 1895 a very 
marked falling off in the number 
of elk, and complaints of indifferent 
sport, both from native and for- 
eign hunters, were numerous, In 
order, however, to convey an idea 
of the position generally, we can- 
not do better than give a free 
translation of some of the remarks 
contained in a paper by a well- 
known Norwegian sportsman which 
appeared in the number of the 
magazine above referred to, pub- 
lished in January last :— 


“For years,” proceeds the writer of 
this article, “we have strongly pro- 
tested against the mischievous de- 
struction to which this [the elk], our 
= wild animal, has so long 

en subjected, repeating the same 
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308 295 603 

9 8 17 

54 48 102 

3 7 10 

1 ie 1 

50 50 100 
212 194 406 

9 4 13 

. 646 606 1252 


story again and again, and continuing 
to point out the various injustices of 
our laws, which sooner or later must 
brfhg about the destruction of the 
race. But the authorities seem quite 
incapable of appreciating the fact that 
our stock of elk is now so reduced as 
immediately to require energetic mea- 
sures if the remainder are to be saved. 
Such is now the state of matters that 
in several provinces the choice lies 
between absolute protection (that is, 
perpetual close time all the year 
round) or complete extinction of the 
elk. ‘ 

“In any case, something must be 
sacrificed. If it is to be the elk, then 
of course there is nothing to be done 
but put our hands behind our backs 
and continue to prophesy death and 
destruction ; if, on the other hand, 
the elk is to be preserved as game, 
we must relinquish some of our 
former methods of hunting it, and 
this we consider is absolutely essen- 
tial. In regard to the statistical re- 
turns of elk killed in 1894, we made 
certain remarks to which we now ven- 
ture to refer. We then stated that 
these animals were greatly on the 
decrease in the Smaalenene, Akers- 
hus, ana Kristians Amts; that things 
were somewhat better in Hedemar- 
ken, Buskerud, and Jarlsberg; while 
Bratsberg was perhaps the most fa- 
voured province. 

“We further expressed the hope 
that the number of elk in the North 
Trondhjem Amt had not fallen off 
to any considerable extent, although 
there they have one enemy more— 
namely, the wolf—which can at times 
be troublesome enough. The results 
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of the season just concluded cor- 
roborate the above remarks ; but the 
prospects of our stock of elk are not 
rendered any brighter, and the hope 
that we entertained for the Trondhjem 
Amts has not been realised. There 
also the elk have diminished in num- 
bers nearly everywhere, while the 
ucity of bulls is very marked. 
“From Indherreds Fogderi com- 
plaints are rife. ‘Is the elk to be ex- 
terminated ?’ asks a Stenkjer paper, 
when giving the number killed in 
the Fogderi last autumn — 43 bulls 
and 49 cows, no fewer than 34 of 
which were shot in the district of 
Suaasen. The sport in Sparbu was 
not much to boast of last year ; and 
in Aafjord the skeletons of no less 
than 10 elk which had been killed by 
wolves were found. In the Southern 
Province (the South Trondhjem Amt) 
things were somewhat better, but 
there also fewer deer were killed 
than usual; in Fosen Fogderi, for 
instance, only 17 (12 being cows) 
were shot, as against 48 the preced- 
ing year. In the southern portions 
of the country, however, the paucity 
of elk has been still more marked. 
In Hedemarken’s Amt there are a 
few places where there would appear 
to be a fair number, among which we 
have heard Romsdal mentioned ; and 
even in Akershus and Smaalenene 
such exceptions are still found, as, 
for instance, Hurdal and some of 
the extensive forests in Enebak and 
Raelingen, to which elk have come 
in from the surrounding country. 
From elsewhere in the neighbour- 
hood the reports are fairly unani- 
mous that there are again few elk, 
only some homeless animals that wan- 
der restlessly from place to place ; 
and such is now the state of matters 
in both upper and lower Romerike, 
as, for instance, in Naes, Sérum, Fet, 
Urskoug, and Héland. In Ullen- 
saker, where ten deer or thereabout 
are usually killed annually, only two 
were shot last autumn; and in the 
great forests to the west, Gjerdrum, 
Nordmarken, and Hadelands-almen- 
ningen, poaching still flourishes. 
“The skeletons of four elk which 
had been unlawfully killed were 


found in Nordmarken, but this is un- 
doubtedly only a fraction of those that 
were killed in the same district out- 
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side the close-time. In Hadeland and 
Land on both sides of the Randsjord, 
elk now seem to have entirely disap- 
peared : a well-known native sports- 
man, who has been in the habit of 
hunting in this district regularly 
every season, did not fall in with a 
single animal last year in fourteen 
days, during which he covered an 
immense extent of country in Ost and 
Vestaasen, districts where formerly 
elk were numerous. Hallingdal 
showed but little improvement ; but 
farther south in the province things 
were somewhat better, although 
neither there—as in the Jarlsberg 
and Bratsberg Amts—were there so 
many elk as formerly. In Bamble 
and Drangedal, for instance, where 
these animals were plentiful the 
previous year, the decrease last season 
was perceptible.” 


The value for sporting purposes 
which the elk confers upon the 
tracts of country which it frequents 
is considerable. It seems singular, 
therefore, in view of repeated 
warnings emanating from such a 
source as the above, that the 
authorities have not, for merely 
economical reasons, initiated fresh 
legislation for the protection of the 
elk. 

As in the medical profession, 
opinions differ with regard to the 
nature of the remedies which ought 
to be applied ; but the following, 
we venture to think, would meet 
with general approval, and are 
likely to be included in any mea- 
sures of reform :— 

1. The season during which elk 
may be lawfully killed in any part 
of the country should occur be- 
tween two fixed dates, not more 
than one month apart. At present 
there are considerable discrepan- 
cies in this respect in the different 
amts. 

2. Any one found in the posses- 
sion of elk-meat during the close 
season, whether for purposes of 
sale or consumption, should be 
made liable to the infliction, with- 
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out elaborate legal process, of a 
substantial fine, if unable to prove 
that it was obtained from one of 
the freezing establishments, of 
which there are now a number 
throughout Norway. 

3. The large tracts of forest 
._ belonging to the State in different 
parts of the country should be 
absolutely preserved (as used for- 
merly to be the case), and no hunt- 
ing of any kind or description, 
under any pretext whatever, 
should be permitted within their 
precincts. It is due in great de- 
gree to the non-existence of such 
sanctuaries that so many of the 
bulls now shot are: immature ani- 
mals, and that a really good head 
is such a rarity. 

4, Hunting with the “loose” 
dog (that is, not in leash) is 
forbidden in several provinces ; 
the prohibition should be made 
general, and should be applied to 
the whole country. 

5. The absolute prohibition of 
“driving” in any form would put 
an end to an immense deal of 
poaching and illegal shooting. At 
present it is a common practice for 
a number of small owners to com- 
bine together in order to “drive,” 
at one and the same time, the total 
extent of their holdings. On these 
occasions —the elk having been 
previously driven in from the 
neighbourhood as far as possible— 
everything is shot down, and the 
law which forbids the killing of 
more than one elk on each property 
is evaded. 

6. Most unfair advantage is fre- 
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quently taken of the right which 
a hunter now possesses to follow 
elsewhere an elk which has origin- 
ally been put upon property where 
he is really entitled to shoot. This 
right should be greatly circum. 
scribed and clearly defined. 

7. Information resulting in a 
conviction should be rewarded, 
In a country so wild and exten- 
sive as is Norway, effectual en- 
forcement of the game laws by 
officials is practically impossible ; 
but the mere fact of knowing that 
they were at the mercy of any 
chance witness of their misdeeds 
would have a deterrent effect upon 
poachers. 

The difficulties in the way of 
extending proper legislative pro- 
tection to the monarch of the 
Scandinavian forests, however, are 
slight compared with those which 
surround the wild reindeer ques- 
tion. 

During the period 1889-93, 591 
of these fine animals were annually 
killed, and in 1894 no fewer than 
7601! were accounted for. But as 
in the case of the elk, these figures 
are not necessarily favourable or 
indicative of an actual increase in 
the numbers of the deer which 
frequent the mountain fastnesses 
of Central Norway, and native 
stalkers (no mean judges) in some 
districts go so far as to prophesy 
their absolute extinction within a 
few years, if the state of things 
which at present exists is allowed 
to continue. On the other hand, 
again, it would appear from trust- 
worthy sources that a comparative- 





1 Province. Pl 
Hedemarken j j ‘ 38 
Kristians 181 
Buskerud 31 
Bratsberg ° ‘ 12 
Medenes . ; . ? 7 
Lister og Mandal . ° . 5 
Stavanger 98 





Wild 


Province. Reindeer 
Sudre Bergenhus . 97 
Nordre Bergenhus 90 
Romsdal 170 
Sudre Trondhjems 20 
Finmarken . 11 

Total 760 
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ly large number of wild rein 
were seen on the high fields last 
season, and there is also no doubt 
that some very good sport was 
obtained. The fact is, that there 
are influences at work the ultimate 
effects of which it is impossible to 
determine. During the last few 
years, owing to natural causes, the 
stalkers have increased immensely 
in numbers, and their ranks were 
still further recruited through the 
sale in 1894 by the Government of 
several hundreds of magazine rifles 
at a very low price (less than 
°5s. apiece). Not only did these 
weapons account in a great mea- 
sure for the exceptionally large 
number of rein killed during the 
year of their introduction, but, 
throwing as they do a solid bullet 
capable of passing through several 
animals, they undoubtedly caused 
the death of many more, which 
escaped for the time being in a 
wounded condition. 

The Lapps, too, who wander from 
place to place among the moun- 
tains throughout the year, are 
great enemies of the wild rein. 
Many of these join the herds of 
tame deer by which the Lapps are 
accompanied, and are picked off by 
the latter, who of course can do 
what they please with their own 
property, and are entitled to kill 
animals presumably belonging to 
them quite irrespective of the 
season of the year. On the other 
hand, again, desertions from the 
herds of tame deer are numerous. 
Owing to the practical immunity 
which they enjoyed for some years 
from the attacks of their greatest 
enemy, the wolf, the Lapps grew 
careless, and did their watching in 
such a perfunctory manner that 
until he has examined the ears of 
his quarry and found no marks of 
ownership upon them, a successful 
stalker is never quite sure whether 
he has brought down a really wild 
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deer or what is called a forvildet 
tam Ren. In the latter case, of 
course, his triumph is somewhat 
marred ; but when such an event 
occurs to a native hunter amon 
the ‘“ Hardanger Vidder,” he 
promptly destroys all evidence of 
proprietorship by removing the 
ears of the dead animal. That 
the vacancies in the ranks of the 
wild reindeer have been filled up 
to a great extent in the manner 
above indicated, and that those 
animals still exist in considerable 
numbers among the mountain- 
ranges of Norway, is no doubt 
the case; but complaints of in- 
ferior sport obtained by English- 
men long conversant with the 
country, of the extent to which 
the deer are persecuted during the 
close season, and of the impunity 
with which poaching is carried on, 
have been very numerous of late 
years, and a revision of the laws 
is undoubtedly required. Experts 
differ considerably as to the par- 
ticular course which should be 
adopted in this connection; but we 
venture to suggest that whatever 
else may be enacted, it would be 
well to limit the territory over 
which the Lapps wander with their 
herds of tame deer, and that in 
view of the difficulty which at- 
taches to enforcing the close-time, 
one of the most effective measures 
possible to adopt would be the 
reservation here and there through- 
out the country of considerable 
tracts of fjeld, where, if proper 
precautions were taken, the deer 
would be safe all the year round. 
Red-deer are not numerous in 
Norway, the only place where they 
can be described as plentiful being 
the island of Hitteren, in the South 
Trondhjem Amt. Here 43 were 
shot in 1894 (out of a total for the 
whole country of 84), while last 
year 94 were killed, 28 stags fall- 
ing to the rifles of a party of 
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sportsmen within a month on one 
of the three best “forests” or 
“beats.” Not only in Hitteren, 
however, would the red-deer appear 
to be flourishing, for in one of the 
valleys in the neighbourhood of the 
Nordfjord they are said to have 
increased to such an extent as to 
have caused a considerable amount 
of damage, herds of 10, 20, and 
upwards having been observed. 
Before concluding this portion 
of our subject, a brief reference to 
the wolves may not be inappro- 
priate. There is no doubt that 
recently these creatures have in- 
creased in number considerably 
throughout Norway, coming, it 
would appear, from across the 
Russian frontier. In Finmarken’s 
Amt, during the last two years, 
they have been particularly trouble- 
some; while farther south—more 
especially in Vaerdalen, Selbo, and 
in the Faemund country between 
Osterdal and the Swedish frontier 
—they have done a considerable 
amount of damage, not only among 
the farmers’ flocks and herds, but 
also among the elk and reindeer. 
On one occasion, when making our 
way across a dreary tract of fjeld 
to a certain famous trout-lake in 
the North Trondhjem Amt, we 
came across a small pack which 
were watching the movements of 
a herd of reindeer. As a matter 
of fact, our only weapon was a fish- 
ing-rod ; but although we of course 
sorely regretted not having a rifle 
handy, we doubt very much 
whether it would have been of any 
use, so wary and agile were the 
brutes. Even in winter it is very 
difficult to get a shot at them: in 
the far north the Lapps occasion- 
ally run them down on ski, but 
poison is the means usually em- 
ployed for their destruction. 
While the legislative protection 
accorded to the Norwegian elk and 
reindeer leaves a good deal to be 
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desired, that which is extended to 
the smaller kinds of game can 
hardly be described as more satis- 
factory. Thus, with a few local 
exceptions, it is perfectly lawful to 
shoot cock capercailzie up to the 
end of the month of April, and 
the result is that in many districts 
where these fine birds used to be 
numerous, they have practically 
ceased to exist. Shooting caper- 
cailzie paa spil (literally, at play) 
is one of the oldest forms of Nor- 
wegian sport, and one which not 
only possesses considerable attrac- 
tions, but also requires a good deal 
of skill on the part of the per- 
former ; nevertheless, it is a cruel 
amusement, and very destructive. 

The finest cocks are naturally 
enough the first victims, and as a 
consequence many hens remain 
barren; and although the close- 
time for the latter commences 
somewhat earlier, there is little 
distinction made between the 
sexes, and they also are shot with- 
out mercy. The same remarks 
may be said to apply to the black- 
game, which are destroyed in simi- 
lar fashion, and for which the same 
protection (/) is afforded by the 
law. 

Long before the close-time comes 
to an end the natives in many of 
the forest districts commence the 
abominable practice of lokskyttert. 
The locale of a covey of caper- 
cailzie or black-game is ascertained, 
and the finder conceals himself in 
the neighbourhood: he then pro- 
ceeds to imitate the call either of 
the parents or of the young birds, 
which are thus easily attracted 
within range, and are potted one 
after another, old and young alike. 
This method, although quite illegal, 
is very common throughout the 
country, but an instance is.seldom 
reported, and hardly ever punished. 

The willow -grouse or dalryper 
is treated in very similar fashion. 
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The law allows these birds to be 
snared during the winter months 
by the thousand in the valleys 
where they have taken shelter from 
the storms then prevalent on the 
higher fjelds, and to be shot—like 
the capercailzie and black-game— 
in the pairing season. 

The willow-grouse are very mi- 
gratory in their habits, and it may 
be that the stock will be replen- 
ished from other northern coun- 
tries where they are less persecuted ; 
but the fact remains that there 
are many tracts of fjeld in Nor- 
way, where formerly the birds 
used to be very numerous, which 
are certainly not worth shooting 
over nowadays, and where one 
may walk for miles on the 15th of 
August and not see a bird. Efforts 
innumerable have been made to 
induce the authorities to put an 
end to these ruinous proceedings, 
but hitherto without success: the 
Norwegian Gamaliels do not appear 
to appreciate the position. From 
time immemorial the farmers have 
exercised sporting rights upon the 
vast extent of wild country which 
belongs to the State ; on the fjelds 
they have hunted the reindeer, and 
snared the willow-grouse and the 
ptarmigan ; and in the woodlands 
they have shot the capercailzie 
and the black-game. So long as 
these pursuits were indulged in for 
the purpose of providing food to 
their own households, they were 
of course perfectly legitimate ; but 
things are now completely altered. 
Owing to improved means of transit 
new markets have been opened 
up, to supply which, in addition 
to the home demand, some £20,000 
to £30,000 worth of game is an- 
nually kilied and despatched 
abroad ; while all kinds of sport- 
ing property have risen immensely 
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in value. Were reasonable means 
of protection adopted, they would 
not only neutralise to a consider- 
able extent the effects of this 
greatly increased demand, but 
would induce a much larger rev- 
enue from foreign sportsmen, few 
of whom care to pay the 200 
kroners licence in order to stalk 
reindeer upon ground swarming 
with local hunters, or to shoot 
ryper upon territory which has in 
all probability been severely snared 
during the preceding winter. 
Although under no circum- 
stances, however favourable, could 
Norway—owing to climatic and 
other conditions—-ever be so 
heavily stocked with game as are 
the British Isles, it is infinitely 
better adapted for wild sport; 
and we venture to think that, 
within three or four years at most 
of the passage of a law which ac- 
corded a proper position to the wild 
animals and birds, and reasonable 
facilities to foreigners, the shoot- 
ing rights over two-thirds of the 
country would be taken up by the 
latter, and by sportsmen resident 
in Christiania and other Norwegian 
towns. Last year may be described 
as having been a fair year for birds 
in the northern and eastern parts 
of the country, and as a wretched 
one in the west. Presumably 
owing to the mildness of the 
weather in early spring, lemmings 
swarmed nearly everywhere, at- 
tracting as usual immense num- 
bers of foxes and birds of prey.! 
This year it is probable that few 
if any of the little rodents remain ; 
and in the absence of their favour- 
ite food, the eagles, hawks, and 
snowy owls will no doubt devote 
their attention to the young ryper 
and ptarmigan, which will suffer 
accordingly. ** SNOWFLY.” 





' According to the official returns, 37 wolves, 44 lynxes, 46 gluttons, 8646 


foxes, 1081 ‘eagles, and 4727 hawks were killed in 1894. 
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ALMost a quarter of a century 
has passed since there appeared in 
‘Maga’ a short series of papers 
under the title “In my Study- 
chair.” It is an aecident of our 
good fortune that we are privileged 
to take an affectionate and hered- 
itary interest in those papers, 
written as they were by one who 
not only could appreciate to the 
full the worth of other men’s 
books, but also had himself the pen 
of a ready and a graceful writer. 
His was one of those rarely cul- 
tured minds to which nothing ap- 
pealed more strongly than the 
treasured works of the old-world 
writers, and the volumes on which 
his eye loved to dwell as he sat in 
his study-chair were those Ancient 
Classics with which he himself 
kept up a lifelong friendship, and 
into the contents of which, in his 
later years, he so ably contrived to 
give ‘unlearned readers ” some in- 
sight. Dear to his heart were the 
books themselves, and dearly cher- 
ished the associations connected 
with the early study of the prose 
and poetry of what to the modern 
advocate of a purely utilitarian 
education are indeed dead lan- 
guages, but which, as an appreci- 
ative student justly remarked, 
“must continue to be the key of 
our best English literature.” 

That only a very moderate por- 
tion of that spirit has fallen to our 
lot is the misfortune of a less 
intellectual nature. We have in- 
deed a warm admiration for many 
though not quite all the Classics, 
but it is the admiration only of a 
passing acquaintance as distinct 
from the constant affection of a 
familiar friend. A passage from 
Homer, dullard though we are, 
we acknowledge to sound to us 
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more full of poetical fire than 
anything ever written in our own 
language ; and we readily believe 
that in the ‘Odyssey,’ “be its 
authorship what it may, lie the 
germs of thousands of the volumes 
which fill our modern libraries.” 
Certainly in our early school-days 
it was impressed upon our mem- 
ory in more ways than one bya 
somewhat Draconian ruler, that 
between the works of Homer, 
Shakespeare, and Walter Scott 
there existed a close relationship ; 
and many a sin in the way of 
failure to construe our ‘ Iliad’ was 
covered by a timely recollection, 
real or feigned, that something 
very like the passage was to be 
found in one or other of the 
Waverley novels. It was as well, 
be it remarked, not to be too 
accurate on such occasions; for 
welcome indeed then the command, 
‘Fetch me all my Waverleys, my 
boys,” and the last half of that 
awful hour, which fortunately came 
but once a-week, was spent by the 
whole class in looking for the 
parallel passage. Had we failed 
to strike that chord, the order—so 
painful experience taught—might 
have been, ‘“‘ Fetch me the black- 
book and the cane. I'll flog ye 
all.” And what a load of anxiety 
was rolled off from our young 
minds when the rumour ran round 
the school that the Warden had 
gone off for a change in the com- 
pany of his Homer and his Shake- 
speare. For then we small fry, 
who heartily feared, though it was 
our creed to say we loved, his 
presence, felt that for a few days 
at any rate life was indeed worth 
living. 

Or, again, we can read with 
pleasure passages in the Greek 
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Tragedians, and, while we only 
imperfectly appreciate their gran- 
deur, can wholly recognise and 
regret our incapacity to give a 
rendering of them in English at 
all worthy of the original. 

Finally, even to our untutored 
ears, a speech of Pericles in Thu- 
cydides, or a Philippic of Demos- 
thenes or of Cicero, seems to have 
about it a ring and a power which 
a Burke or a Sheridan or a Magee 
may have rivalled, but which con- 
trasts very favourably with the 
‘Times’- reported oratory of the 
modern politician, 

And yet with all our shortcom- 
ings in respect to the Classics, we 
may lay claim to having to a lim- 
ited extent inherited a fondness for 
books. But the volumes, we are 
fain to confess, with which our 
own modest library is replete are 
the writings of the English nov- 
elists of the earlier half of the 
century — Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray. These we loved dearly 
in the past ; as we gaze on the old 
familiar titles our thoughts wander 
back over many happy hours spent 
in their society: our only griev- 
ance against them in the present 
is that, as we take down one of our 
favourites from its place in the shelf 
and open it at haphazard, we feel 
that we shall know exactly what 
came on the preceding, and what 
will be told us in the next, page. 
“Ye come again! Dim visions of the 

past ! 

That charmed in life’s young morn 

these weary eyes. 
Shall I essay this time to hold ye fast? 

Still clings my heart to empty fan- 

tasies ? 
Ye throng around | 
glamour cast 

Upon me, as from shadowy mist ye 

rise | 

Youth trembles through me, while I 
breathe again 

The magic airs that whisper round your 
traint. 


Well! Be your 
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Ye bring with ye the forms of happier 
days, 
And many dearest shadows rise to 
view ; 
Like tones of old and half-remembered 
lays, 
Come early Love and Friendship tried 
and true; 
Thought wanders back through Life’s 
bewildering maze.” 


If such epithets as “dim” and 
“shadowy” can hardly be said to 
apply to our recollections of the 
books of the three great authors 
we have mentioned, it is because 
we have from time to time, we 
might almost say from year to 
year, refreshed our memory. But 
much at anyrate of an old friend’s 
apt rendering of Goethe’s intro- 
duction to ‘Faust’ seems to de- 
scribe the feelings we cherish for 
their works. As we look back 
to the many pleasant hours spent 
in the company of Esmond, David 
Copperfield, Ivanhoe, Quentin 
Durward, and other favourite 
heroes, we can readily understand 
that an enthusiast like Mrs Fen- 
wick Miller found in books a com- 
fort and an interest that have never 
failed. Some of our best loved 
authors’ works we naturally have 
found more interesting than others, 
but a reperusal of many that we 
have once hastily condemned has 
not unfrequently brought about a 
reversal of judgment, and though 
we have criticised ‘ Bleak House’ 
as too long, ‘ Pendennis’ as dull in 
parts, ‘St Ronan’s Well’ as tame 
by comparison with Sir Walter’s 
best work, we still feel that if we 
were condemned to a week’s soli- 
tary confinement, we would choose 
any one of the three to while away 
the hours in preference to Mudie’s 
box full of modern three-volume 
novels, Every detail of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
and of many others of the Waver- 
ley novels, we had at our fingers’ 
ends long before most boys leave 
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a preparatory school ; but while we 
can envy young and lucky people 
who still have these books to read 
for the first time, we console our- 
selves with the thought that they 
are there on the shelf ready at hand 
for us to read again when we will. 
But we hear on all sides now that 
the time is out of joint with the 
Waverley novels, and we have 
been told in these latter years that 
the Wizard of the North has no 
longer the power to interest the 
rising generation, that his work is 
too dry and too old-fashioned, and 
that the young brain requires a 
more invigorating and more satisfy- 
ing food, —that the children’s teeth 
are set on edge by the sour grapes 
which their forefathers were per- 
force contented to devour. On 
one side a mother complains to us 
of the hard measure meted out to 
her boy of twelve on whom the 
penance of reading such a dull 
book as ‘Ivanhoe’ has been im- 
posed as a holiday task. ‘So 
very much beyond the _ poor 
boy, and so very uninteresting 
and old-fashioned for a really 
clever child!” and then the good 
lady goes on to inform us that 
schooimasters as a class are really 
so extremely groovy (an opinion, 
by the way, which we cordially 
endorse) that they expect other 
people to be as narrow-minded as 
themselves. We assent to the 
double proposition that  school- 
masters are impossible themselves 
and expect impossibilities from 
others. Fortified by our com- 
plaisance, and sure of our sym- 
pathy, she continues : ‘‘ Well, what 
I have done is just this. I have 
picked out a nice book myself for 
him to read, a really good modern 
book, and at the end of the holi- 
days I shall just write and say 
that I am the best judge of his 
holiday reading.” And she leaves 
us reflecting on the reasonableness 
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of mothers and the corresponding 
unreasonableness of schoolmasters, 
and wondering whether by any 
chance that “ really good modern 
book” will be ‘Trilby’ or ‘The 
Sorrows of Satan.’ 

On another occasion we are stay- 
ing in a country-house, and our 
hostess, who has noticed that we 
spend a good deal of our time in 
the library, informs us one night 
that we are to take Miss 
down to dinner. ‘I am sure that 
you will get on capitally with her; 
she is so fond of books and so very 
well-read,” 

Possibly our hostess gave our fair 
companion the cue, or was it out 
of deference to our grey hairs and 
general fogeyism that she forbore 
to discourse on balls, matinees, 
and other social subjects, and did 
not profess anxiety to know 
whether we danced, or hunted, or 
played golf, or were fond of music ? 
No, our fair blue-stocking—for if 
she did not look the part she 
made a laudable attempt to play 
it—inaugurated a conversation by 
a reference to the literature of 
the day. 

“You are very fond of reading, 
are you not?” 

‘“‘T read a little sometimes.” 

*‘ Well, I read a very great deal. 
I am devoted to books. I have 
just finished ”—here she mentioned 
one of our three-volume enemies. 
“Is it not awfully clever?” 

Fortunately we had dived into 
the book sufficiently to gather 
that it dealt of matters beyond 
our ken, and fortunately, too, our 
very superficial knowledge of the 
contents was good enough for the 
occasion. but we were not sorry 
when she showed an inclination 
to carry the war into our own 
territory. 

“Now, do tell me what you 
have been reading lately.” 

*** Woodstock.’ ” 
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©‘ Woodstock!’ I never heard 
of it. What a pretty name. Who 
is it by? Do tell me all about it.” 

“Well, it was written by one 
Walter Scott.” 

“Qh, indeed! Is it one of 
those—what funny name did he 
call his books by ?” 

“The Waverley Novels. Have 
you never read any of them ?” 

“Well, yes, I think I have 
read some, or tried to read them. 
But I am afraid that I skipped 
rather. They were so dreadfully— 
what shall I call it /—prosy, and so 
unlike anything one reads now.” 

So unlike indeed ! 

And once again—we knew a boy 
in the flesh not so many years 
ago, one of the most industrious, 
honest, and healthy little fellows 
we ever met in a fairly wide ex- 
perience of that ubiquitous article, 
the British schoolboy. At the age 
of thirteen he had many virtues, 
but at the same time a most pro- 
found antipathy for reading or any 
sedentary occupation whatever ex- 
cepting that of biting his nails, 
Whether the antipathy to reading 
was innate or the result of de- 
ficient home-training—whether, in 
fact, he was the sinner or his 
parents—it would perhaps be im- 
pertinent to inquire. He was very 
conscientious, good-tempered, and 
obedient, and what we may call 
the mechanical side of the intellect 
was fully developed. But he was 
wholly devoid of any literary taste 
whatsoever. He would learn with 
ease and repeat accurately whole 
columns of irregular verbs or 
nouns, could rattle off the names 
and dates of kings and queens, of 
battles and treaties, and work 
through a page of examples in 
arithmetic without making a single 
mistake. But he never opened a 
book out of school-hours except 
under dire compulsion, and, save 
only the results of cricket-matches 
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and the names— initials and all— 
of prominent cricketers, knew ab- 
solutely nothing of what went on 
in the world beyond what came 
in the ordinary course of school- 
teaching. He might almost be 
said to have had the capacity of 
locking up the door of his intellect, 
and keeping it locked until the 
sense of duty required that it 
should be opened. It was probably 
a sense of duty also which induced 
him to adopt a hoarse whisper 
by way of a voice in school-hours, 
and to reserve his natural intona- 
tion, which the Boanerges might 
have envied, for the play-ground 
or conversation with his school- 
fellows. Once the experiment 
was tried—an experiment which 
answers well in many cases—of 
setting him down to read a sen- 
sible book. Amenable as at all 
times to discipline, but wearing 
at the same a ludicrously dejected 
look, he undertook to do his best. 
He was taken to the library and 
asked what sort of story he would 
like. But he was diffident of ex- 
pressing an opinion and invited 
suggestions, and it was difficult 
to suggest when the only answers 
to be arrived at, given of course 
in the hoarse whisper, were 
“ Pretty well,” or “I don’t know.” 
So at last we started him off 
with ‘Ivanhoe,’ and he was gra- 
ciously pleased to volunteer his 
opinion that it was a funny name. 
And for a whole month he devoted 
himself for perhaps two hours a 
week to ‘Ivanhoe’; and such was 
his conscientiousness that we fully 
believe he never skipped a word, 
and so great his sense of the injury 
which the great intellectual effort 
was inflicting on his leisure that 
he never took a single word in. 

‘Well, old fellow, how is ‘ Ivan- 
hoe’ getting on ?” 

“ Pretty well, thank you.” 

‘*‘ How far have you got?” 

G 
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“Oh, I’ve nearly read”—and 
he consults the top of the page— 
‘one hundred and twenty pages.” 

** And whom do you like best ?” 

A hasty glance at the page to 
see what name came handiest. 

“Oh, Wamba!” 

He looks so extremely woe- 
begone over our cross-questioning 
that we make a feeble attempt at 
a joke. 

“A little fellow-feeling — eh, 
my boy?” 

Blank gaze. 

“You don’t know what I mean, 
I suppose ?” 

“ No. ” 

‘Well, you know what Wamba 
was?” 

“ Yes,” rather dubiously. 

“Well, what ?” 

**One of the chaps in the book.” 

A week later we made one more 
attempt to find out whether the 
story had in any way appealed to 
him. 

“Have you found any old 
friends in ‘ Ivanhoe’ ?” 

* No.” 

** Do you mean to say that you 
never heard of any of the people 
before ?” 

* No.” 

“Well, you know King Rich- 
ard ?” 

“ King Richard !” 

‘Yes, Richard the First.” 

‘Oh yes, he was king 1189 to 
1199.” 

** Well, you came across him in 
the Tournament.” 

**T didn’t know it was the same 
chap.” 

And he implied by this remark 
that any form of book-learning 
indulged in out of school-hours is 
merely a work of supererogation, 
and not to be accounted as either 
profitable or edifying. 

This last instance we have cited 
is an extreme one doubtless, but by 
no means unique. In all ages of 
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mankind there has been born into 
the world, even among the so-called 
educated class, a certain proportion 
of boys to whom nothing verging 
on the intellectual is in any way 
a recreation, who feel with the 
Preacher that “ he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 
Unfortunately the prominence 
conferred in these latter days 
on athleticism has a tendency to 
accentuate the mischief. Each 
year seems to add its quotum to 
the number of boys who regard 
each hour of play-time not devoted 
to some active exercise as so much 
time misspent or wasted. So long 
as they are out of doors this is a 
spirit to be encouraged. But we 
draw the line strongly at the 
youth who in the house can pro- 
vide himself with no more intel- 
lectual occupation than talking 
cricket shop or studying the pages 
of an old Lillywhite’s guide. 
When the cakes and ale lose their 
charm, when stiffened limbs and 
unpliant muscles forbid violent 
exercise, when custom, if not 
fatigue, compels a certain amount 
of sedentary leisure, what will be 
the end of these boys and men? 
Unless they mend their ways and 
force themselves, or are forced by 
others, to employ the talent which 
they are now content to wrap up 
in a napkin or to bury, they will 
become time-killers, club-loafers, 
unintellectual bores ; or, as nature 
abhors a vacuum, less kindly 
spirits than Calliope, Clio, or their 
sister Muses will possess their 
minds, “an empty void though 
tenanted.” To such as these old 
age will indeed be ‘“ pleasureless 
decay.” 

It is to this day a sort of com- 
forting reflection, as we look back 
on our own boyhood through a long 
vista of years, that we were always 
employed in one way or another— 
in mischief often, in downright hard 
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work on rare occasions, in active 


exercise on every possible oppor-’ 


tunity, in condoning the effects of 
past misdemeanours by writing 
impositions not unfrequently, in 
quarrelling at times, in rat-hunt- 
ing or rabbit-ferreting or throw- 
ing stones at squirrels whenever 
kindly fortune sent such vermin in 
our way. And when at enforced 
intervals a somewhat over-restless 
nature was coerced into bodily in- 
activity, the brain was called into 
play, and we simply devoured 
books, those books we have round 
us now, while the amount of castles 
that we built in the air, peopled by 
imaginary heroes, during the pro- 
gress of a long sermon or lecture 
was something prodigious. We 
by no means commend ourselves 
as an example for imitation except 
in so far that we were always occu- 
pied, for ours was by no means a 
model boyhood ; but we do take 
some honest pride in the fact that, 
for good or bad, we lived and moved 
as well as had our being in every 
waking minute, and were either 
pursued by vivid dreams at night, 
or, if we could, lay awake and 
thought to the music of other boys’ 
snoring. 

It is an old proverb that “ Little 
boys should be seen and not heard,” 
and it is, alas! many years since we 
heard it frequently applied to our- 
selves. It was invented, we can- 
not help thinking, by some spinster 
aunt who, never having had any 
little boys of her own, and not 
having had the luck to be a little 
boy herself, knew nothing what- 
ever of the feelings, character, 
or habits of the boy tribe. As we 
never ourselves had a_ spinster 
aunt, our remark is without pre- 
judice. The boy, we hold, who 
does not on occasion make a 
good row and chatter consumedly, 
is either an unnatural being 
or is bottling up his energies 
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for some less legitimate purpose. 
In either case he is to be labelled 
as a suspicious character. As we 
bethink us of that other proverb, 
“The devil finds work for idle 
hands to do,” we instinctively find 
ourselves sympathising with his 
satanic majesty as being a heavily 
taxed individual, especially in a 
populous and prosperous country 
in which boys are born at the rate 
of some thousands a day. But the 
moral of the two proverbs is that 
boys are not meant to live a vapid 
and unintellectual existence, but 
should occasionally spend some 
time, even out of school-hours, 
in sensible reading. What better 
reading can be found for them 
than Walter Scott, what more 
fascinating text-book than ‘Ivan- 
hoe’? Mrs De Winton, in her 
papers in ‘Mothers in Council,’ 
mentions Scott as the author chosen 
to read aloud to her children, and 
the ‘Talisman’ was a favourite of 
Charlotte Yonge’s childhood. But 
on the whole we are inclined to 
give the preference to ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
partly no doubt for old associations’ 
sake, but chiefly because it seems 
to combine more, than any even of 
the Master’s works, points of in- 
terest to a healthy-minded boy. 
There is abundance of incident, 
not too much love-making or sen- 
timentality, and above all a goodly 
coterie of characters of varied per- 
sonality who each play a prominent 
and distinctive part in the devel- 
opment of the story. There is 
a somebody and a something to 
appeal to most minds, whether it 
be the hero himself or the wan- 
dering king, surly but faithful 
Gurth or quaint and loyal Wamba, 
the sturdy and independent Cedric 
or the bold outlaw, the greenwood 
tree or the halls of Rotherwood. 
Even the villains of the piece have 
the merit of personal courage, and 
are quite as ready to exchange hard 
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knocks with a rival as to bleed a 
Jew. And the descriptions are 
vivid enough to bring the scenes 
straight home to the reader. We 
seem to hear the breaking of lances, 
the ring of the quarterstaff, the 
twang of the bow, to follow the 
Black Knight and Gurth in their 
nocturnal adventures, to wait for 
the coming of the champion in the 
lists of Templetown, or to watch 
with Rebecca from the lattice- 
window of Torquilstone the deeds 
of the Black Knight and of Locks- 
ley and his merry men. And little 
will it weigh on the soul of the 
boy-reader if the hero really did, 
as Thackeray suggests, marry the 
wrong young woman. In fact we 
have a distinct recollection that 
in our school-days we were as or- 
thodox as Friar Tuck, and not 
only were at one with him when 
he declined to champion Rebecca 
on the ground of her religion, but 
felt also that Athelstane had a 
legitimate grievance when he was 
apparently killed owing to the cir- 
cumstance of his having mistaken 
a Jewess for a Christian. But if 
we could not in those days ap- 
preciate the beauties of Rebecca’s 
character as we have learnt to do 
since, we never had occasion to 
refer to the number of the page if 
we were asked how far we had 
read in ‘Ivanhoe.’ 


**T do not rhyme to that dull elf 

Who cannot image to himself, 

That all through Flodden’s dismal night 

Wilton was foremost in the fight ; 

That, when brave Surrey’s steed was 
slain, 

’*Twas Wilton mounted him again ; 

’T was Wilton’s hand that deepest hewed 

Amid the spearman’s stubborn wood.” 


As for his poems, so for his 
novels Scott took for granted or 
presupposed a certain amount of 
intellectual sympathy in his reader. 
The Wizard of the North is willing 
and able to transport the mortal 


into the realms of fairyland or the 
regions of romance, but the fol- 
lower must be a willing disciple 
rather than a dull clown like Bot- 
tom, easily content to sleep by the 
way if only he has enough prov- 
ender to satisfy his brute nature 
cravings when he awakes, and pre- 
ferring to have his head scratched 
and his ears tickled by attendant 
elves rather than to listen to the 
soft whispers of the Fairy Queen, 
But what if we have to deal with a 
mind incapable of following these 
flights of imagination ? what if “nil 
salit Arcadico juveni”? Are we 
to give up the encouragement of 
reading in despair, and allow the 
boy to remain of the earth earthy? 
Parents are only too often ready 
to throw off the burden of respon- 
sibility in these matters or shift it 
on to other shoulders,—to pack the 
boy off to school when the time 
comes, and say what practically 
amounts to this, “We give you 
this child to educate, and expect 
you to teach him Latin and Greek 
prose and poetry. You have vir- 
gin soil to work upon, For in all 
the years that he has been under 
our care, we have taught him 
neither to read or think or to 
employ his mind in any way what- 
ever. We understand that they 
make a great point of Latin verses 
at Eton, and so we hope that he 
will begin verses at once,” 
Might it not be as well if they 
occasionally did a little towards 
dressing that virgin soil, where ill 
weeds may otherwise grow apace? 
or do they imagine that, like the 
earth of the golden age period, it 
will of its own accord, and with no 
external culture, bring forth sea- 
sonable fruits? There are tonics 
for the mind as well as for the 
body. The child who is taught to 
read for himself in small doses at 
a time, and at eight or nine pro- 
moted to such excellent short 
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stories as ‘The Little Duke’ or 
‘The Lances of Lynwood,’ may 
reasonably be expected to tackle 
one of the Waverleys at ten. 
But ‘»y again, after all, this 
preference for the Waverleys? 
For people nowadays are at pains 
to tell us that Henty’s books are 
more instructive and more interest- 
ing to boys, and that our genera- 
tion only reads Walter Scott’s 
novels faute de mieux. Now we 
have no possible ground for quarrel 
of any sort with Mr Henty. In 
fact we feel that we owe him a 
debt of deep gratitude for having 
compiled so many books which 
that fastidious and dilettante stu- 
dent, the boy of the latter part of 
this nineteenth century, will oc- 
casionally condescend to read. We 
envy the writer his marvellous 
power of research and his inde- 
fatigable industry, and we fully 
appreciate that in all the many 
thousand pages which he has 
written there is not one line which 
need be expurgated before the 
book is given in all confidence into 
the hands of our boys and girls. 
We will go still further and say 
that the boy who follows the for- 
tunes of Mr Henty’s heroes through 
all the foreign countries and all 
the historical periods which are 
introduced, will have imbibed a 
considerable amount of useful 
knowledge and sound information. 
He would, like Ulysses, know the 
manners and customs of many 
races of men, and we hope that he 
will be gifted with the memory of 
a Nestor and be able at the end of 
the course to assign the manners 
and customs as well as the inci- 
dents to the rightful proprietors. 
There is the danger—for such is 
the nature of boyhood—that the 
historical part will be skipped or 
soon forgotten, and the adventures 
only of the hero be studied or re- 
membered which, so far as instruc- 
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tion goes, might almost as well have 
happened to him here in England 
as in New Zealand, South Africa, 
or the Punjab. As we compare 
one of Henty’s books with a Wav- 
erley novel, we seem to be con- 
trasting the work of a laborious 
and painstaking artist who rather 
sacrifices effect to accuracy of 
detail, and that of the rapid and 
brilliant painter who dashes off 
in a minute something of which 
the general effect is so vividly 
striking that the spectator aban- 
dons himself to that wholly and 
forgets to criticise the details. 
In our childhood we were occa- 
sionally set down to read a story 
with a moral. The story came 
first and the moral followed: pro- 
vided that the former was pass- 
ably amusing, we seldom troubled 
our head about the latter—indeed 
we regarded it as an unnecessary 
appendage, and could have dis- 
pensed with it altogether. As it 
came at the end, there was no 
special obligation to read it; had 
it come elsewhere we might have 
resented the intrusion, but until 
we saw it actually staring us in 
the face, we often never suspected 
its existence. It was, we feel 
now, owing to the obtrusiveness 
of a whole chain of ‘ morals” that 
we entirely failed to get up any 
enthusiasm over the perusal of 
‘Sandford and Merton,’ and cor- 
dially hated Mr Barlow as the 
moral-monger. The moral in Mr 
Henty’s historical story-book is of 
course the history. The accuracy 
of the history has to come first, 
and when that is once firmly estab- 
lished, the story is obviously in- 
vented as an after-thought to drive 
the moral home, with the result 
that there is an air of artificiality 
about the one main character round 
whom the subsidiary dramatis per- 
sone circle like the lesser stars 
around the moon. And again the 
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leading character in any one book 
of the whole series is monoton- 
ously similar to the leading char- 
acter in the preceding or the fol- 
lowing volume. The whole gen- 
eration of boy-heroes introduced 
into the world of fiction by Mr 
Henty instinctively reminds us of 
a song we have occasionally heard, 
“The boy who was born to be 
King.” For from the moment 
that the “dear lads” have read in 
the introductory epistle that there 
is an interesting part of the world 
called India, and that there was 
once a famous war, to that inter- 
esting part of the world and to 
that famous war they are sure 
that the boy, who is at school in 
the first chapter of the book, will 
have to go. He may not suddenly 
be called upon to act as com- 
mander-in-chief, but he will in all 
certainty be endowed with that 
rare gift, an old head on young 
shoulders ; he will fairly win his 
spurs by the time that he is twenty- 
one, and long before that age will 
probably lose his heart to the girl 
he is destined to marry, who will 
have been miraculously rescued 
by him from some extremely un- 
pleasant predicament. Instruc- 
tive, if seriously read, Henty’s 
stories most distinctly are, but the 
temptation is to avoid the instruc- 
tion as we used to avoid the 
moral, and picking out the places 
of adventure, to leave on the plate 
the history part of the pudding. 
Scott, on the other hand, in his 
historical novel painted the map of 
history with such artistic finish, 
and laid on the colours with so 
deft a brush, that we hardly sus- 
pect the draught of the outline. 
The history he gives us is told 
incidentally, and only to such an 
extent as the development of the 
story requires. As we do not at 
first look too closely into the details 
of the picture that attracts our 
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view on the line in the Academy, 
so too the reader of Walter Scott 
has no occasion to weary himself 
by vainly searching for missin 
details in his pictured history, but 
must be content to accept it for 
what it is—a vivid sketch of the 
spirit of the age. How true to 
life the pictures are in our text- 
book, ‘Ivanhoe’! John, as we 
can fancy him on the eve of 
signing Magna Charta, sulkily ac- 
quiescing or feigning to acquiesce 
in the caprice of his turbulent 
followers, but consoling himself 
with the thought that, even if 
the worst comes to the worst, he 
will still have his revenge: Rich- 
ard, the rollicking adventurer, a 
knight-errant rather than a king, 
a fine figure of a man, but tainted 
with a double portion of the old 
Plantagenet wilfulness and im- 
petuous temper : a country overrun 
by turbulent spirits, barons and 
outlaws both, ready to fly at each 
other’s throats on any or every pos- 
sible occasion, the haughty and 
lascivious Norman, the avaricious 
and time-serving churchman, the 
Saxon thane still clinging to his 
ideas of re-establishing an extinct 
royalty, the festering iniquity lurk- 
ing beneath the semi-priestly garb 
of the Knight Templar, and with it 
all a prophecy, conveyed in the fall 
of Torquilstone, of a day when the 
baronial power should be a thing 
of the past, and the Commons of 
England should strike home for 
their liberties. 

The Locksley or Robin Hood of 
‘Ivanhoe’ shrewdly resembles 
Chaucer’s description of an En- 
glish yeoman (quoted in a note to 
William Longman’s lectures on the 
History of England) :— 


*¢ And he was clad in coat and hood of 
green, 

A sheaf of peacock arrows bright and 
keen 

Under his belt he bore full thriftily. 
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Well could he dress his tackle yeo- 
manly ; 

His arrows droopéd not with feathers 
low. 

And in’ his hand he bore a mighty 
bow.” 


And as we read in those same 
lectures that “Robin Hood and 
his companions represented the 
national struggle of the Anglo- 
Saxons against the Normans and 
of the natives against foreign 
favourites,” we recognise the truth 
of the novelist’s historical sketch. 
And yet, as we said before, the 
fact that he is teaching us history 
is nowhere paraded by Walter 
Scott: it is rather that we in- 
sensibly imbibe the historical in- 
formation as we follow the for- 
tunes of his realistic characters. 
There is room, however, in our 
libraries for a Henty as well as a 
Scott, and the reading of the one 
need in no degree interfere with 
the reading of the other. We 
seem to know of no book of the 
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living writer which goes over quite 
the same ground as that which 
the great novelist almost sancti- 
fied to his use. We think of Mr 
Staple’s speech at the memorable 
cricket dinner in ‘Pickwick’: “ If 
I were not Dumkins, I would 
be Luffey ; if I were not Podder, 
I would be Struggles;” and we 
congratulate the rising generation 
on the fact that they can be 
Dumkins and Luffey, Podder and 
Struggles, readers of Scott and 
readers of Henty, in one and the 
same boyhood, and we hope at 
least that they will read the one 
or the other. But we doubt 
whether in days to come, as they 
sit middle-aged men in their study- 
chairs, the books of these latter- 
day writers will have made quite 
as deep an impression on their 
memories, or retain quite such a 
lasting hold on their affections, 
as Walter Scott’s works have done 
in many other cases besides our 
own. 























DEATH IN 


THERE was bustle and excite- 
ment inside of the principal hotel 
in Vargues, for a party was pre- 
paring to attempt the ascent of the 
formidable Pic d’Aube. Once upon 
a time the attempt to ascend the 
dreaded Pic had caused a wave of 
emotion to run through the little 
community and a fierce sensation 
to agitate the hotels. The depar- 
ture of the daring band—looked 
upon as curiosity’s forlorn - hope 
—was something between a funeral 
procession and a triumphal march. 
Gentle eyes gazed tenderly after 
them, and telescopes lay heavily 
upon them till the mountain hid 
them from view. Small wonder 
that many have climbed to heaven 
up this snowy ladder of the sky. 

Nowadays the good people of 
Vargues only shrug their shoulders 
when they see a party with guides 
pass through their quiet streets, 
and wonder if life is so unattrac- 
tive in their own country that 
these foreigners care to risk losing 
it to hear an avalanche roar. So, 
not unlikely, thought the guides 
and porters who hung waiting, 
ready booted and furred, and 
carrying in their hands the ropes 
with which some have played the 
part of their own executioners. 
But they laughed and talked, and 
thought chiefly of the golden 
guineas which would jingle in 
their pockets when the toil was 
over. 

In the doorway a man stood 
smoking. His dress and general 
air of aloofness proclaimed him to 
be a Briton. His age could not 
have been accurately determined, 
so much did he contradict himself. 
He seemed to be in his prime, but 
his prime had evidently come early. 
He was so well-proportioned that 
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he did not look his six feet of 
height. But for his head and face 
you would have taken him for a 
soldier, so erect was his carriage, 
But his broad white forehead and 
thoughtful cast of face spoke of 
the intellectual life. Hugh Rainer 
in his day had been a great athlete, 
But there is in these days a belief 
or a superstition—which you will 
—that brawn and brain do not go 
together, and that whoever holds 
by the latter must slight his biceps 
and calves. The minister’s robe 
must hide thorax and thigh dis- 
creetly out of sight, lest religion be 
scandalised ; and in later years he 
had demurely dropped his gown 
over his early ways. But a week 
ago he had kicked gown and bands 
into a dark cupboard, and had 
started for that happy corner of 
the North dropped by nature in 
the South as a playground and a 
refuge for the peoples that cluster 
about its knees. To him the Pic 
d’Aube was as familiar as Ben 
Lomond—or more so. Every year 
he struck a match on the loftiest 
rock in Europe, and every time he 
left on the summit of the Pic a 
handful of earth brought from his 
garden at Perth, that he might have 
something of his own there, and 
thus feel a sense of proprietorship 
in it. 

Presently he looked round as a 
man lounged out to join him, cigar 
in mouth. 

The new-comer was a man of 
fifty, clean-shaven, military-look- 
ing, heavily moustached, with the 
unmistakable look of a cavalry 
officer in undress. His was a sug- 
gestive figure, and fired the imag- 
ination. A man of many conti- 
nents, as a British officer must 
be: Asia, Africa, and America 
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seemed to look at you out of his 
eyes. A great Indian sabrewr, 
feared of fierce hillmen. As you 
looked at him, you seemed to see 
the paddy-fields stretch away into 
boundless space, and to hear the 
low hum of innumerable dialects 
out of the beehive of the East. 

“ Haven’t the ladies come down 

et?” he inquired, carelessly. 

Just then they were joined by a 
third, a man of three- or four-and- 
thirty ; unmistakably an English- 
man; patriotically fresh-complex- 
ioned and bright-coloured; with 
an English face, English whiskers, 
and English clothes—one of that 
typical class whose nationality 
shouts at you half a mile off, and 
which may be said to carry its 
country about with it on its back ; 
that class which, varying largely 
in type and style, yet stands as 
the ideal representative of the 
modern Englishman to every 
country under the sun. 

“ Aren’t the ladies ready yet?” 
he inquired, almost in the words 
of the earlier comer. 

“No, Wainford,” returned Rai- 
ner; “but it’s time we were off. 
The Pic is usually in a good 
humour in the morning, but its 
temper isn’t to be depended on in 
the afternoon.” 

As he spoke two ladies came 
forward. The elder was a woman 
mature in mind and person, of 
dignified presence, keen-eyed, com- 
posed, with a strikingly resolute 
air about her, clearly the sort of 
woman to beard the Alps if any 
should— which is one of those 
points which, like some others, 
women cannot settle for them- 
selves, and will not let men settle 
for them,—a woman who had a 
grudge against Nature for her 
sixty-three inches, and was deter- 
mined to be tall in spite of her, 
yet who never felt her femininity 
to be a misfit or something come 
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to her by mistake. She had spent 
half her life almost solely in men’s 
society, yet was keenly resentful 
of slights to her sex. This bright- 
eyed, observant, compressed little 
woman was known far and wide 
as an intrepid wanderer over three 
continents—one who had boiled 
her pannikin of tea on the outer 
slopes of the Himalayas, and 
washed her pocket-handkerchief 
in the source of the White Nile. 
She, too, had done the Pic d’Aube 
before, and now went chiefly in 
the capacity of chaperon to the 
niece whose curiosity and love of 
adventure were the immediate 
causes of the expedition. 

The latter was of a different 
type and period. Aunt and niece 
were two milestones marking the 
distance their sex had travelled 
in a generation. They were like 
natives of two sundered continents 
who gaze at one another with an 
interest born half of the like and 
half of the unlike, possessing much 
in common, yet chiefly struck by 
the differences which separate 
them. They looked across the 
chasm which lay between them, 
and wondered how the same things 
could seem so different to them. 
The elder woman had seen her 
sex the wide globe over, and her 
niece seemed stranger to her than 
many wild women had done. 

The time to start was come. 
The visitors crowded to the door- 
way to see them off. Hands were 
grasped, knapsacks strapped on, 
and alpenstocks caught up. The 
guides lifted their burdens, the 
procession formed, and soon a turn 
of the village street hid them from 
view. 


By three in the afternoon they 
had accomplished half their jour- 
ney, and had arrived at the widest 
and most dangerous covered ravine 
on the mountain, known as the 
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" “great crevasse.” The younger 
Miss Arbuthnot, with Rainer and 
Wainford, and the guides in 
attendance, were some distance 
ahead of the others; the second 
division, consisting of General Ar- 
buthnot, his sister, and the other 
two guides, with the porters fol- 
lowing close behind, being about 
thirty yards in their rear. 

They had all crossed the cre- 
vasse without accident, and the 
last guide had just set his feet on 
solid ground, when suddenly a low 
warning roar shook the steadfast 
air. 

The leading guide stopped and 
glanced upwards, and a cry of 
horror escaped him. 

* Nous sommes perdus /” he ex- 
claimed, hoarsely. 

Rainer, Wainford, and Miss 
Arbuthnot, who were some yards 
ahead, heard the cry and looked 
upwards, and as they did so they 
stopped short, petrified with horror. 

For the great white mountain 
above seemed to open, and out of 
its bosom a vast mass of surging 
frothing snow boiled over and 
rushed down the slope towards 
them with the swiftness of a 
swallow’s flight, and with a noise 
that grew momentarily into louder 
thunder. 

“Run!” Rainer was heard to 
shout above the tumult as the 
white cataract neared them. But 
it was too late—already it was 
upon them, Suddenly the world 
seemed to turn upside down, and 
to overwhelm them in a white 
bewilderment. 

Fer one awful moment Rainer’s 
heart stood still; then he found 
himself standing covered with 
snow-foam, but unhurt. The great 
white death had passed him by, 
merely flicking him with the tip 
of its pinion as it went. 

As he gazed agonisedly around 
he saw something struggling to 
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emerge from the snow hard by. 
It was Wainford. He seized and 
dragged him out of the solid 
surf, breathless and panting. But 
where was Miss Arbuthnot ? 

Suddenly he caught sight of a 
bow of ribbon, and near it the 
figure of a woman outlined under 
the snow. He plunged his arms 
into the mass and drew her out, 
He looked into her face. It was 
almost as white as the place on 
which they stood. Her eyes were 
closed. 

Wainford 
them. 

“My God, she’s dead!” he ex- 
claimed, wringing his hands. 

“No,” said Rainer, quickly, 
“she has only fainted.” 

As he spoke a sudden crash, 
like the rattle of artillery, tore 
the silent air. 

“ What was that?” asked Wain- 
ford. 

Then a thought struck him. 
“Where are the others?” he 
said. 

Rainer did not reply directly. 
He laid his hand on Wainford’s 
arm. “ Listen,” he said, and filling 
his lungs he shouted—a long strong 
shout that echoed far above them, 
and was passed like a watchword 
from peak to peak till it died 
away in the distance. After a 
minute he repeated his cry even 
louder than before, putting his 
hands to his mouth to guide his 
voice, as if he were shouting 
against a north-west hurricane. 
A third time he called out to 
those who a moment before had 
stood by his side, but who could 
now hear no voice that fell short 
of Paradise. 

“It’s no use,” he said, ‘We 
shall see them no more in this 
world.” He heaved a deep sigh. 
‘Let us carry her up to the hut. 
It’s not more than three hundred 
yards farther ; I know it well.” 
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Without another word they 
raised her, and bore her silently 
along. On reaching the empty 
hut they carried her in and laid 
her on the floor. In a few mo- 
ments she opened her eyes. 

“Where am I?” she asked, 
looking around in a dazed way. 

“Tn the hut,” said Rainer, who 
was supporting her head on one of 
his knees. ‘“ You must not speak 
yet. You will be better soon.” 

He took out his flask, and pour- 
ing a little brandy into the cup, 
coaxed her to swallow it. She 
soon revived. 

“T have had such a terrible 
dream,” she said. “ But was ita 
dream ?” she added quickly, as the 
reality of her position broke upon 
her. “Where is my aunt—and 
the others?” she next asked. 

Rainer hesitated. ‘They have 
not come up yet. We hurried on 
with you.” 

“Tell me what has happened,” 
she said. ‘I seem to be in a sort 
of daze.” 

“Qh!” replied Rainer, careless- 
ly, “a quantity of snow came 
down right between us and them 
and cut them off from us. They 
wouldn’t be able to cross it any 
more than we could, so I expect 
they’ve gone back.” 

The explanation seemed to ap- 
pease her for the moment, for she 
closed her eyes and relapsed into 
silence. But she was evidently 
not satisfied. 

“Do you think they are all 
right?” she asked next. 

Rainer’s face stood by him. 

“No doubt,” he said, confi- 
dently. 

“But why couldn’t they climb 
over — some of the guides at 
least ?” 

He shook his head. “The snow 
was too deep and soft for that.” 

“T wish I knew they were 
safe,” she remarked. 
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A little later she again spoke. 

‘Shall we have to spend the 
night here?” 

“T fear so.” 

She thought a moment. 

* Wouldn’t there still be time 
for one of you to get down with 
daylight?” 

“It would be useless to try. 
The snow would be far too soft 
for any one to climb over yet. By 
to-morrow morning it will pro- 
bably give us a footing.” 

** How early can we start?” she 
asked. 

“As soon as you are well 
enough to go.” 

“Oh! I shall soon be all right 
again. When is daylight?” 

« About six.” 

‘“‘T shall be ready then.” 

“ No doubt.” 

She looked inquiringly at him, 
but said nothing. After this she 
lay quiet for a while. 

By-and-by Rainer remembered 
the knapsack. He had taken it 
from one of the porters who had 
had a nasty fall, and thus luckily 
happened to be carrying it at the 
time of the accident. He un- 
strapped it and turned out its 
contents on the floor, It con- 
tained half-a-dozen Swiss break- 
fast - rolls with slices of sausage, 
a small quantity of firewood, a 
couple of candles, and a box of 
matches. The others looked on 
with glistening eyes. All were 
precious, but they felt the fire- 
wood to be worth its weight in 
diamonds. Food they could do 
without for a time, but heat was 
life. But they did not light the 
tiny stove yet a while. The fuel 
must be husbanded till nature 
cried out for warmth. But each 
of the men had his flask, and the 
liquid fire would do its part and 
help to hold weak nature up. 

In spite of her protests Rainer 
and Wainford took off their heavy 
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overcoats in turn and laid them 
over Miss Arbuthnot, keeping 
themselves warm meanwhile by 
dancing vigorously on the floor of 
the hut. They danced with the 
gravity of Indian braves, and she 
looked on with equal stolidity. 
The situation was grotesque, but 
no one smiled. 

The evening passed slowly away. 
Seated on the floor, they talked at 
intervals. They wondered if the 
others were all safe; wondered if 
they had reached the village yet; 
wondered if a search-party would 
be sent out for them. The two 
men discussed the matter seriously 
with her, as if they did not know 
that their friends were lying under 
fifty feet of snow. Every hour or 
so Rainer went outside to recon- 
noitre, and every time Wainford 
thought his expression grew less 
and less cheerful. 

About ten o’clock they lit the 
little stove and ate their scanty 
allowance of food, which yet was 
too abundant. Each seemed satis- 
fied with a few mouthfuls. The 
men waited upon Miss Arbuthnot 
and encouraged her to eat, but 
she soon declared herself satisfied, 
and would not be prevailed upon 
to take more. Then the men 
ate a roll carelessly as if merely 
for the sake of company, each 
looking defiantly at the other as 
if daring him to say he wanted 
more, and they lingered over the 
morsel as if they could hardly 
overtake the tiny quantity that 
fell to their share. Then each 
swallowed a mouthful of brandy 
—Miss Arbuthnot after some 
persuasion—and the meal was 
ended. 

That night they slept but little. 
Sleep was indeed hardly possible. 
Hunger and cold and their own 
thoughts kept them awake. Light- 
footed ghosts came out in the 
dreary watches, and walked about 





in the corridors of their brains. At 
intervals they dozed, but ever and 
anon they awoke and talked to- 
gether, for their thoughts seemed 
heavy company. [From time to 
time Rainer fed the little stove, 
They watched the tiny fagots dis- 
appear with hungry eyes, for they 
felt as if they were burning their 
very lives away with them. 

Next morning they were astir 
with daylight, chilled and hungry, 
but cheered—two of them at least 
—by the thought of release, as 
they made their scanty meal. 

The morning broke calm and 
clear, and as the sun soared over 
the eastern peaks, making them 
glorious with rose-pink and ame- 
thyst, Wainford rose and went 
out into the fresh crisp air. He 
advanced to the edge of the abyss 
and looked down upon the world 
of ice beneath. Below in the 
valley he could see the brown 
village nestling on the slope, the 
huge hotel forming a conspicuous 
object in the centre. The place 
was already astir, and he could 
see tiny dark specks, which he 
knew to be human beings, creep- 
ing about like insects among the 
houses, In a minute or two 
Rainer came out. 

‘Look here, Wainford,” he said, 
abruptly, “ Miss Arbuthnot is not 
fit to think of attempting the 
descent yet. She recognises that 
fact herself. You had _ better 
make your way down and give 
the alarm. They mayn’t know 
anything yet about our position in 
the village.” 

Wainford hesitated. ‘ Will she 
be strong enough to be taken 
down to-day, do you suppose?” 

“She might if four good guides 
were sent—not otherwise cer- 
tainly.” 

“Then I don’t see why I should 
go. Your life is as valuable as 
mine, I suppose.” 
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“No, it’s not. You have a 
wife and children waiting for you 
somewhere. It is your duty to 


” 
go. 





“You have two sisters de- 
pendent on you, have you not!” 

“They are provided for, and 
will not miss me as your wife 
will you. Go at once before it is 
too late. A few hours hence it 
may not be possible.” 

Still Wainford did not seem to 
be convinced, but stood stolidly 
by. 
Rainer studied him for a mo- 
ment. ‘Come inside,” he said, 
suddenly. 

“Miss Arbuthnot,” he said, when 
they were within, ‘one of us must 
go down to the village for assist- 
ance. Will. you decide for us 
which is to go?” 

She looked from one to the 
other, holding in her hand, it 
might be, the cast of life and 
death. Wainford’s face was im- 
passive as he looked away. But 
Rainer looked at her, and she 
saw that his eyes were pleading 
with her. Was he asking to go 
or to stay, she wondered. 

“T cannot decide,” she said; 
“you must settle it for your- 
selves.” Then she changed her 
mind. 

“No, listen!” she said, quickly. 
* An idea has struck me. You 
must toss up, and the one who 
wins will go. That is leaving it 
to God. Come, toss at once.” 

Rainer looked across at Wain- 
ford. 

“There is good sense in what 
Miss Arbuthnot says. Will you 
toss 1” 

The other nodded and took a 
coin from his pocket. “Call,” he 
said, spinning it in the air. 

“Tails!” cried Rainer as the 
coin fel], and they both stooped to 
see. 

“Tt is tails,” cried Wainford ; 
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‘you've won,” and he drew a long 
breath. 

“Go at once,” said the girl, 
looking wistfully towards him. 
‘The sooner you go the better 
for us,” 

Rainer thrust his hands into 
his pockets. 

“T’m not going,” he said, dog- 
gedly. 

“What!” she exclaimed in 
amazement, “not going? Why did 
you toss then?” 

“Oh! to give Wainford a 
chance of winning.” 

“Will you go then, Mr Wain- 
ford?” she asked, turning to him. 
He shook his head. 

**T’ve had my chance, If I had 
won I don’t know that I should 
have gone either, but as it is I 
stay here.” 

“Took here!” said Rainer, 
turning to him, “it is your duty 
to go.” 

He took him by the arm. 
“Come,” he said, “you must.” 

Wainford did not longer resist. 
“Tf I must, I must,” he said. 

He shook hands with Miss 
Arbuthnot and spoke a few words 
of encouragement to her, and then 
the two men set off together, 
Rainer intending to see him as 
far as the crevasse. 

Five minutes’ walking brought 
them to the scene of the disaster. 
The avalanche was now frozen 
crisp and firm, and by their 
mutual aid they climbed its snowy 
bulk. As they reached the top 
and looked over, Rainer uttered 
an exclamation of dismay. 

“Good God! the crevasse has 
fallen in!” 

It was too true. Part of the 
avalanche had fallen across the 
chasm, and the crust of frozen 
snow had given way beneath its 
weight. Their bridge was gone. 
In its place was a yawning gulf 
that cut them off from help. They 
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looked at one another, and they 
both thought of the girl lying in 
the hut. 

“What's to be done?” asked 
Wainford, turning to his com- 
panion and breathing hard. 

Rainer looked up and down the 
crevasse for a gleam of hope. 
Above it terminated in icy rocks 
impassable to the feet of man, 
and below the cliffs fell sheer 
down for four hundred feet. 

“ Nothing,” he remarked ; “die 
like men,” 

Wainford turned away. 

“Can this be the end?” he 
asked. 

Rainer only shrugged his shoul- 
ders, but made no reply. 

“ Are we in imminent danger ? 
Can’t they keep us supplied with 
food till they can rig up some sort 
of bridge?” 

He spoke with the air of a man 
trying to impose upon himself. 
Rainer looked at him as if calcu- 
lating his resisting power. 

“Would you like to know the 
truth ?” he asked. 

* What truth?” inquired Wain- 
ford, quickly. Then he added in 
a sharp rasping tone, “ What is it ? 
Out with it.” 

For answer Rainer took him by 
the arm and pointed to the field of 
snow that, like the angel of destruc- 
tion, hung with outspread wings 
above, as if gathering to spring.’ 

* Do you see that mass of snow 
up there?” he asked, quietly. 

The other started. 

“You don’t think, do you,” he 
began, but he could not speak the 
words. 

*Do I think it will fall?” re- 
marked Rainer, calmly. ‘ Well! 
it’s moving towards us. How 
long it will hold up God only 
knows.” 

“Lend me your glass,” said 
Wainford, and he looked long and 
anxiously. His mouth worked 


nervously, and he moistened his 
lips with his tongue the while, 

* Do you see those dark rocks 
to the left?” asked Rainer. “ Its 
lower end is just on a level with 
them now. You'll be able to tell 
from that whether it moves any 
nearer or not,” 

“But it’s not bound to fall, 
surely ?” 

“Tt may hang on long enough 
for us to get away. But”—he 
shrugged his shoulders suggestive- 
ly —‘“‘the probability is all the 
other way.” 

“Good God! we’re right in its 
track if it does.” 

As he spoke he looked up again 
at the white horror above, with an 
awestruck and unhappy look. He 
seemed to be tasting death with 
the tip of his tongue, and evidently 
found it bitter. 

“What will Miss Arbuthnot 
say when she knows?” he said. 

“Knows!” thundered Rainer, 
“she must not know—at least 
while any hope remains.” 

“IT wish to God I didn’t know 
either.” 

Rainer looked at him reproach- 
fully. 

“You are a man,” he said. 
Wainford seemed rebuked. 

“How long do you think it 
will take that thing to get down 
to us?” he asked. 

“TI don’t know. It may take a 
couple of days—or it may fall at 
any moment.” 

“You talk very coolly about it,” 
said Wainford, resentfully. 

“Have you not all your life 
expected to die some time?” 

“Yes, but not like this. It’s 
frightful to have to sit and watch 
that great white terror sliding 
slowly down upon us.” 

‘Don’t look at it.” 

“T can’t help seeing it. I see 
it even when I shut my eyes.” 

**So you would see death if you 
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were lying on a bed of sickness. 
The only difference is, that we are 
strong and should be able to meet 
it like men.” 

“T did not want to die yet.” 

“Nor did I. Look here! I 
don’t pretend that death is plea- 
sant to think of. It wasn’t meant 
to be. But we’ve got to die some 
time or other, and this seems to 
me better than nineteen deaths 
out of twenty.” 


When they entered the hut 
Miss Arbuthnot looked at them 
anxiously. She could not help 
secing that something was wrong. 
Disappointment hung about their 
necks like a millstone. 

“Why have you both come 
back ?” she asked in a low strained 
voice. 

Each looked at the other, but it 
was Rainer who replied. 

“The crust of the crevasse has 
fallen in,” he said, slowly. 

For a moment she did not seem 
to comprehend the position. 

“Fallen in!” she repeated, 
blankly. Then the truth broke in 
upon her like dammed-up water, 
and she burst into tears. 

Rainer waited till the paroxysm 
of sobs had worn itself out. 

“Miss Arbuthnot,” he said, 
kindly, “ you must not give way. 
We must hope that our friends 
will devise means of rescuing us, 
and meanwhile they will no doubt 
be able to keep us supplied with 
what we need.” 

“But how long will that be 
for?” she asked, hopelessly. 

“T don’t think,” he replied, 
“that it will be for very long. 
Not more than a day or two at 
most. Our great danger is not 


from hunger and cold, but rather 
from falling masses of snow. An- 
other avalanche might come down 
upon us and put us out of pain, 
you know. 


Gf course it is not 
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very likely, but you see one never 
knows.” 

The hours passed slowly away. 
Of the three the girl was perhaps 
the most cheerful. Only the vague 
dangers of the position drew a 
cloud across her hopes. She knew 
nothing of the white death whose 
ghastly shadow lay heavy on the 
two men’s souls. They knew that 
the lives of all hung by an in- 
visible thread which might snap 
at any moment. They thrilled at 
every sound. Every time a foot 
scraped on the floor it started an 
avalanche and sent death tingling 
down the marrow of their backs. 

But they would not tell the poor 
girl yet awhile. She was still 
weak from the shock and want of 
food, and they would spare her if 
they could. There was yet hope 
for them, and they would not let 
it go. Life and death held them 
by the hands, standing at the part- 
ing of the ways. 

Every half-hour or so Wainford 
went outside and gazed at the mass 
of snow above, It seemed to fasci- 
nate him, for he would stand and 
gaze for long at it, as if the con- 
templation afforded him a horrible 
satisfaction. He could not keep 
away. He must look whether he 
willed or not, and every time it 
seemed to him to be a little nearer. 
Sometimes he would fancy he saw 
it moving, and would shut his eyes 
for the coming crash. And still 
he watched, and still it did not 
fall. 

*‘Look here, Rainer,” he said, 
when they were outside soon after- 
wards, “I can’t stand this much 
longer. I shall do something des- 
perate before long.” 

“You wouldn’t prove yourself a 
coward, surely,” replied Rainer, 
sternly. 

“You may call it what you like,” 
he said, doggedly ; “I don’t call it 
cowardice to go to meet death. 
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I’m not afraid to die, but I can’t 
stand this dying by inches.” 

“ Are you less brave than that 
delicately brought-up girl in there?” 
Rainer asked, reproachfully. 

‘Ours are different kinds of 
courage, that is all.” 

“No; yours is only cowardice 
turned inside out.” 

“T don’t care, I can’t stand 
this. I feel death trickling across 
my soul all day long.” 

“Our lives are not our own,” 
said Rainer, sternly. ‘ Would 
you take from God’s hands the 
power of life and death?” 

Wainford did not answer, but 
turned away, leaving the other 
standing looking doubtfully after 
him. For there was in his face 
the look of a desperate man. 

About nine o’clock that morn- 
ing a change came over the world’s 
face. The bright sky turned slowly 
to a dull grey, and a heavy leaden 
horror crept over the scene. Then 
a fierce rustling wind rose like a 
ghostly thing out of the earth, and 
walked about like one distraught. 
The mountains hid themselves at 
its approach, and Nature seemed 
to shun its coming. 

The two men looked at one an- 
other, and each read his own 
thoughts in the other’s face. They 
knew it only too well. It was 
the dreaded towrmente, the bitter, 
clammy, deadly wind before which 
no living thing can exist. Blow- 
ing usually for days, it sweeps the 
mountains, withering up life like 
the air from the wings of the 
Angel of Death. They knew that 
no aid could come to them while 
it lasted. Its life was their death. 

All through that day it blew, 
and in the darkness of the night 
they could hear it with stealthy 
footsteps wandering round the hut, 
now trying the rude door with 
its hand, and now calling to them 
through the crevices. All night 








they listened to it wailing and 
crying about them like a banshee 
crooning over their undug graves, 
Lying silent there, the two men 
thought of the great white death 
that hung above them, and they 
felt that ere long they might be 
glad that dread friend stood wait- 
ing to open wide the gates of death 
to let them in. 

In the morning they looked 
abroad with sinking hearts. The 
tourmente still swept across the 
mountains, and the world was 
blotted out. All day they re- 
mained indoors, not venturing to 
face the icy blast. Slowly they 
watched Death creep closer to 
them. They felt that they were 
left to meet it as best they might. 
Even Miss Arbuthnot compre- 
hended vaguely that it was draw- 
ing near. She read the truth in 
her companions’ faces—each saw 
his page in the Book of Life slowly 
folded down, and a hand writing 
across it, F-i-n-i- Thus far the 
letters went, and the missing one 
would soon be there. 

They waited with what heart 
they could. Their fuel was ex- 
hausted. They had watched it 
disappear with hungry eyes; they 
knew it was their life that was 
burning slowly away. The last 
fragment of their food lay un- 
tasted beside them. The men 
would not touch it, but left it 
for the girl, and she, poor thing! 
could not eat. Earthly bread no 
longer seemed to tempt her. 

They sat and thought strange sad 
thoughts, and at times they wrote on 
odd scraps of paper hungry words 
that brought tears to their eyes. 

Late that afternoon Wainford, 
who had for some time sat deep 
in a morose reverie, rose and went 
out, closing the door behind him. 
He did not speak, but his looks 
were eloquent, and his face told 
strange things. 
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Time passed, and he did not 
return. The man and the woman 
looked from time to time uneasily 
at one another, but they did not 
dare to translate their thoughts 
into speech. 

Long they watched for him, 
but in vain. He came not back, 
and in time they grew accustomed 
to his absence, and only vaguely 
wondered at his fate. Where 
was he? Whither had he gone? 
They did not ask, but thought 
silently their own thoughts, 
Their hearts told them only too 
truly. Somewhere out in that 
bitter mist —that was all they 
knew. Somewhere out on those 
icy hills, wrapped in Death’s wind- 
ing sheet, he lay. Gone heaven- 
ward, Waiting somewhere out 
in the blue void to welcome them 
again. Somewhere — somewhere 
—that was all. 

Towards evening a change came 
over the face of things. As if 
God’s hand held it back, the fierce 
tourmente drooped, and faltered in 
the way. The angel of destruc- 
tion folded his wings, and passed 
on. Again the mountains stood 
forth, like witnesses of Time 
against the Earth’s despair—calm, 
silent, a visible rebuke to those 
who doubted of the end. 

Again Hope knocked faintly at 
their door, but they would not 
open now. They had made a 
tryst with Death and were waiting 
to hear his steps. 

That night, when darkness had 
fallen, Rainer rose, and went out 
to be alone with the stars. He 
advanced to the edge of the snowy 
precipice and looked around. He 
knew it might be for the last time. 
Death was nearing them now, and 
his awful shadow was upon them. 
All about him stood the sentinel 
peaks, silent watchers, calmly 
tenacious of their awful secret, 
draped in thé ghostly moonlight 
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that lay upon them like a silver 
robe. Overhead the stars burned 
their blue lights like pilots of the 
awful void that crept closer to see 
them die. The gaunt vault stood 
like a dense wall of silence, hem- 
ming in the pinnacles of snow—a 
cold phalanx of air, like space 
gathered into a little room. Near 
and clear the planets flamed like 
watchfires burning at heaven’s 
gates. Below, the village lights 
twinkled ineffectually through the 
dimmer air. He felt like one who 
looks down through a chink in 
heaven to the far earth beneath. 

He peered over the precipice 
into the gulf below. How easy, 
he thought, would it be to leap 
suddenly down into that chasm, 
and, cheating Fate’s slow doom, 
there grapple with the unknown. 
Death’s mansion is a house whose 
doors stand always open. But it 
could not be. His life was never 
his own to cast away, and now his 
manhood belonged to another. He 
must bear her burden as well as 
his own. Death, he knew, was at 
hand. As he stood there his soul 
was listening for the sound that 
must soon come—the sound of 
a voice calling in trumpet-tones 
from the heights to prepare for 
his coming. 

He turned and went into the 
hut. Miss Arbuthnot was reclin- 
ing with her eyes closed in an 
apathetic reverie. He laid his 
hand softly on her shoulder. 

“Would you not like to see the 
face of the world again ?” he said, 
quietly. ‘Come out and see how 
beautiful it can be. It will 
strengthen you to see the glory 
of the earthly hills.” 

He raised her and supported 
her into the open air. At the 
sight she uttered a cry. 

But the grandeur of the scene 
stifled speech. She stood for a 


full minute drinking in the glory 
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of the night. Then she turned 
away. 

“Take me back,” she said, “ my 
soul feels giddy.” 

He led her in, and they sat 
down. 

“Tt is hard to leave this beauti- 
ful world, is it not?” he said. 

She smiled faintly, and her lips 
trembled. The thought was evi- 
dently still bitter to her. 

He laid his hand gently on her 
arm. 

“Death may be better than life,” 
he said, with grave kindliness. 

Then he talked to her of life— 
of its shortness and uncertainty, 
and of the suddenness with which 
its brightest day is overcast. He 
called it a lottery where one drew 
a prize and a thousand a blank ; 
spoke of the mirage that waters 
its desert and builds green glories 
on its arid sands—delights that re- 
cede as we advance towards them. 
He spoke of old age with its wan- 
ing fires; of its dulled perceptions 
and vain regrets; of its little nook 
by the fireside often grudgingly 
given ; of its prison-chair soft to 
the body but hard to the mind. 

Then he talked of death—spoke 
of it as universal, and therefore 
not an evil; painted it as the 
great reconciler and sweetener of 
life—as a uniter rather than a 
divider. 

“Do you fear death very much?” 
he asked, at the end. 

She shuddered. 

“Tt is not death I fear. It is 
the dying by inches that seems to 
me so dreadful. How terrible it 
is to think of lingering here while 
hunger like a ravenous wolf gnaws 
the life out of you while you slowly 
turn to ice—oh! I cannot bear to 
think of it.” 

He looked eagerly at her. 

“Would you feel content if you 
could know that your death would 
not be lingering —that it would be 
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painless and might come at any 
moment ?” 

“Yes, I think I could feel al- 
most happy if I could know that 
it would be so.” 

“Then be glad,” he cried, and 
there was an exulting ring in his 
voice as he spoke. ‘“ Our death 
cannot be long delayed. We are 
standing very near to God. It 
may come at any moment, and 
when it comes it will be sure and 
sudden.” 

“ How?” she asked, faintly. 

“Part of the avalanche which 
broke down the crevasse is still 
hanging right above us. I have 
been watching it crawling slowly 
down towards us all yesterday 
and to-day. It will soon make 
its spring, and when it does it 
will be all over with us.” 

She drew in a long breath. 

“ How long do you expect it 
will be till it falls?” 

“Tt may fall at any moment.” 

The suddenness of the call 
seemed to move her, and she paled 
a little. But she did not flinch. 

“Thank God,” she said, quietly. 
“ At first 1 was rebellious, and my 
weak humanity reproached God, 
but now it comes as a deliverer.” 

“Yes, fate is often kinder to 
us than we are to ourselves. For 
me, I have always prayed that I 
might meet death with my man- 
hood about me, so that I might 
stand up to it like a man. It 
seems to me that to be over- 
whelmed by a mountain of snow 
is a not unenviable death. This 
day week many may pity us, but 
the wise will envy us. Surely 
it is a beautiful death to die 
among these glorious. mountains. 
We shall become a part of them. 
Our names will be for ever associ- 
ated with them. We shall be re- 
membered longer than kings, and 
kings will not have so kingly a 
sepulchre. God has led us up on 
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to a high mountain and has shown 
us the wonders of the earth. ‘Come 
with me,’ He now says, ‘and I will 
show you the glories of the heaven- 
ly hills.’ Would we, if we could, 
refuse this summons /” 

And so he comforted her, and 
as the heavy-footed hours limped 
painfully by she grew slowly re- 
conciled. His strong soul held 
her drooping spirit up, and would 
not let it go. Ever he pointed up 
the narrow path, and ever she 
strove with faltering steps to 
follow him. 

Bit by bit they grew weaker in 
mind and body. Hunger and cold 
sapped their strength and deadened 
their perceptions. They sat and 
dreamed strange dreams, half of 
this world and half of the next. 
Their souls strayed out and wan- 
dered into far-off lands where Time 
stood still. Vague fancies floated 
and swayed across their glimmer- 
ing ken. Life was a dim web 
through which they looked at a 
bright world beyond, where, in 
starry meadows gay with rain- 
bow-coloured flowers, they saw 
themselves wander hand in hand 
with the friends of other days. 
Their dazed brains, like dumb 
brutes, walked loyally in the ac- 
customed round. And still that 
which was deepest in their thoughts 
came uppermost, and still their 
lives ran in the remembered ways. 

All night they heard the noise of 
snow and ice falling around them, 
with a dull thud like earth thrown 
heavily upon a coffin-lid. Towards 
morning a mass of snow — pre- 
cursor of the patient avalanche— 
broke with a hoarse roar from its 
perch, and, just missing its prey, 
thundered by the frail hut that 
trembled as it passed. 

At the sound Rainer’s spirit, 
restored to life, awoke, and return- 
ing over who knows what countless 
leagues of time, came to the sur- 
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face with ‘“ Adsum” on its lips. 
In the grey dawn he sat up dazed 
and bewildered and looked around, 
and as he did so some dim thought 
out of the infinite appeared to 
work in his soul. His eyes seemed 
to look through the walls of the 
hut, and to see things unseen. As 
he sat there striving to grapple 
with his environment, and vainly 
trying to reconcile it with his 
loosening hold, a well-remembered 
sound struck dimly upon his waver- 
ing sense. Up from the valley be- 
low floated, low yet clear, the 
tinkle of the village bell calling 
the people to prayer in the little 
rustic church, and the sound re- 
called him to himself. As it ceased 
he struggled to his feet and stood 
erect. The girl meanwhile stirred 
not, but lay without sign of life. 
She still breathed, but her spirit 
took no note of what went on. 

“Let us sing the first three 
verses of the fiftieth paraphrase 
to the glory of God,” he said. He 
paused as if waiting for the choir 
to begin, then, with a look of sur- 
prise, he took up the air and sang 
them to the end. When he had 
finished he closed his eyes. 

“ Let us pray,” he said. 

‘Lord God,” he prayed in well- 
remembered words, ‘‘we desire 
anew upon this Thy Sabbath to 
thank Thee for all Thy loving 
kindness to us. We thank Thee 
for the precious gift of life, and 
for all that makes it beautiful— 
for the bright sunshine, for the 
flowers, the trees, and the song of 
birds. We thank Thee for the 
good things which Thou dost 
abundantly bestow upon us, and 
for the capacity to enjoy them. 
Lord, remember, we beseech Thee, 
those who are in sorrow or want, 
Feed all those who hunger for 
earthly food, and teach them to 
hunger rather after heavenly bread. 
Remember, O Lord, the dying and 
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those whose time upon the earth 
is short. We that are in health 
and strength do beseech Thee on 
their behalf.” 

He stopped, and for the space 
of half a minute he seemed to be 
trying to grasp something which 
slipped ever away from his crumb- 
ling brain. At last he looked 
up. 
‘‘My dear brethren,” he said, 
raising his voice, ‘‘I am not well 
to-day, and cannot remember the 
subject upon which I had intended 
to speak to you. But no matter. 
God’s world is a sermon on such 
a day as this. Go out into the 
sunny fields and worship Him 
there. Go and listen to the birds 
and the brooks and the bees. 
What are they trying to say? 
They are trying to speak the 
name of God with all their might. 
Go and do likewise, and let your 
hearts join in the universal 
praise.” 

Again he was silent for the 
space of a minute, during which a 
look of great seriousness over- 
spread his features. Then he 
spoke again. 

“Tt is borne in upon me that 
one of our number is at this mo- 
ment in imminent peril in the 
mountainous places of the Alps. 
His name is not vouchsafed to me, 
nor may we know the day or hour 
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of his departure. Let us not 
refuse our prayers that he and 
those with him may be enabled to 
accept the summons of the Lord 
with cheerful hearts.” 

“ Almighty God,” he prayed 
once more, “ who hast created the 
mountains and valleys of the earth, 
and hast spanned them with 
Thy rainbow in token of Thy 
loving care, we supplicate Thee 
earnestly on behalf of those whom 
Thou art about to call away. In 
the midst of life we are in death. 
We are as the grass of the field— 
to-day green, and to-morrow with- 
ering on the ground, cut down by 
the sickle of death. Strengthen 
them, we beseech Thee, to receive 
cheerfully Thy holy will. Lord, 
be with them in their time of 
trial, and bear them up in their 
hour of need. Take them by the 
hand and lead them to Thy man- 
sion, that they may be with Thee 
for ever.” 

There was the silence of death 
in the hut, but outside a low roar 
shook the still air. He did not 
hear it, but raised his hand. 

‘May the blessing of God rest 
upon us now and for ever!” 

As he spoke, like a deep 
‘* Amen” thundered from heaven's 
gates, the crash of the avalanche 
broke in upon him, and Chaos was 
come, 
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LORD LILFORD’S ‘ BIRDS 


Tue science of ornithology has 
been much advanced by histories 
of the avifauna of the different 
counties, written by those best 
acquainted with them, and many 
such have been published of late 

ears. Francis Willoughby of 
Middleton, Warwickshire, was, we 
believe, the first who wrote a 
work of this kind. His ‘ Ornitho- 
logiee’ was published in 1676, four 
years after his death, by John 
Ray, himself a noted ornitho- 
logist, who studied the science in 
Staffordshire, and had been Wil- 
loughby’s friend and tutor during 
the years 1668-69. Dr Plot of 
Oxford, who was induced to live 
in the county of Staffordshire by 
Walter Chetwynd of Ingestre in 
order that he might write its 
natural history, published his well- 
known work in Oxford in the year 
1686. This was rather a compil- 
ation of facetious and amusing 
stories of birds which the author 
considered to be rare, than any 
systematic account of the avifauna 
of Staffordshire. He wrote, how- 
ever, a famous description of the 
colony of black-headed gulls at 
Shebden Pool. 

The latest of these works which 
deal with special local areas, and 
certainly the most interesting and 
beautiful, is the one now under 
notice. We have two handsome 
royal octavo volumes in which are 
twenty-four exquisite photograv- 
ures by Mr A. Thorburn, who 
now stands foremost in the art of 
drawing bird-life. There is some- 
thing in the process of photograv- 
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ure that is in singular keeping 
with his atmospheric effects and 
poetic environments, both of which 
are perfect in detail, yet full of a 
certain mysterious attraction not 
to be exactly defined. No other 
bird-artist gets that peculiarly life- 
like expression of the eye of each 
different species. The “ Bittern 
in a Reed-bed” standing by a 
frozen pool is marvellously good ; 
the group of tufted pochards is 
inimitable; and what could be 
better than the “ Wild-fowl drop- 
ping into the Decoy,” drawn from 
Lord Lilford’s own decoy, which 
he constructed on his estate? 
But where all seem to be perfect 
in their way it is difficult to 
select any for special notice. The 
“Woodcock at the Spring-head ” 
and “An Autumnal Fall” are 
exquisite pictures. Then we have 
forty-three most accurate and 
interesting wood-engravings de- 
signed and engraved by Mr G. 
E. Lodge, a past-master in his art. 
“The Night Heron at Rest” is a 
wonderfully minute and beautiful 
presentment of bird-life. The 
plumage of the various species is 
given in every case with almost 
microscopic accuracy. 

With the exception of Morton’s 
‘Natural History of Northampton- 
shire,’ there has been, we believe, 
until the publication of these two 
volumes, no work on the avi- 
fauna of that county. The 
situation of the Lilford estate, 
through which the Nen runs on 
its way to the Wash, is a most 
favourable one for the purposes 
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of observation. Vast numbers of 
birds pass over on their migratory 
flight. And then its owner, by 
his kindly and sympathetic nature, 
has the goodwill of all in the dis- 
trict, and events in bird-life have 
for years been recorded and com- 
municated to him by his fellow- 
countymen. His own lifelong ob- 
servations and notes are, however, 
specially valuable. Although many 
would have us believe that enough 
has been written on British or- 
nithology, those who know most 
about the subject are aware that 
we have still much to learn, and 
that above all personal observa- 
tions and experiences are of the 
highest value. 

When Lord Lilford, now the 
President of the British Ornitho- 
logists’ Union, was a child, he was 
asked by his grandfather, the third 
Lord Holland, what he would like 
best in the world? “To live ina 
den with a good-natured animal,” 
was the ready reply, which was 
rewarded by the gift of a black 
Shetland pony. Many a day was 
spent by the boy nest-hunting in 
the ample demesne of Holland 
Park, then the centre of a rural 
district. 

It was at Holland House that 
his grandmother, Lady Holland, 
first introduced the dahlia into 
England as a permanent species. 
Some roots had previously been 
imported by Lady Bute, but they 
had failed. The first seeds brought 
from Spain to Holland House 
failed also, but Lady Holland pro- 
cured more from Holland, and 
these were a complete success. 
She reared them in her own 
flower-garden. This was in 1824, 
Her daughter, Lady Lilford, used 
to tell her son about a splendid 
blue bird which had been brought 
from Spain by her father, and 
lived for many years in a disused 
conservatory, but unfortunately it 
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had the ill fate to be shot at last 
in the shrubbery by an Italian 
servant, who, when blamed for it, 
declared that he thought it was a 
“‘blacka-cocka.” The “ blue bird” 
had long been forgotten when, 
some time after Lord Holland’s 
death, Lady Lilford recognised in 
the collection at Lilford one of the 
purple gallinules (Porphyrio cwru- 
leus) as identical with the famous 
and mysterious “ blue bird ” of her 
childhood. As a girl she had 
spent much time at Ampthill, in 
Bedfordshire, the seat of her uncle, 
the last Lord Ossory, whose fine 
collection of stuffed birds was 
eventually left to her son, the 
present Lord Lilford. 

From his grandfather our 
author inherited an absorbing 
passion for Spain and for its 
literature. In August 1856 his 
first visit to that country was 
made: he sailed from Falmouth 
in the Royal Yacht Squadron’s 
schooner Claymore, touching at 
Corunna, and thence, avoiding 
Portugal on account of the cholera 
then raging at Lisbon, sailed on 
to Cadiz, and visited all the prin- 
cipal Spanish ports on the Medi- 
terranean, including Palma and 
Port Mahon in the Balearic Isles, 
During this cruise there was not 
much opportunity for the obser- 
vation of birds, but during 1864 
and 1865 Lord Lilford spent a 
much longer time in Spain. He 
gave the result of his experiences 
in the pages of the ‘ Ibis’ in 1865 
and 1866. Ornithologists who 
may not have read them will be 
much interested if they look up 
these papers, as well as_ those 
notes on the birds of European 
Turkey and Greece which were 
made between January 1857 and 
the end of July 1858. 

There is an interesting experi- 
ence in the present work relating to 
the kite in Spain. This bird, which 
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is unfortunately extinct in Eng- 
land, except perhaps in one dis- 
trict, which for wise reasons is not 
divulged, is very common in the 
southern and central parts of 
Spain, and, to quote from the 
notes referred to, is “‘ constantly to 
be seen circling alone or in pairs 
about the villages, on the look-out 
for chickens, refuse, or materials 
for its nest, which is often built 
of very curious substances. A 
Spaniard, who accompanied me in 
my bird-collecting rambles in cen- 
tral Spain in 1865, assured me 
that he had once taken a purse 
containing nine dollars from a 
kite’s nest; and I first learned 
the news of President Abraham 
Lincoln’s murder from a scrap of 
a Spanish newspaper found in a 
nest of this bird by my climber 
Agapo near Aranjuez.” The re- 
cord of these ornithological ram- 
bles in the company of his guide 
and assistant, Manuel, and the 
agile climber Agapo, makes highly 
entertaining reading. 

They took a black or cinereous 
vulture’s nestling in the same year 
from a nest near San Ildefonso, 
Old Castile. This bird is still 
alive at Lilford, and in perfect 
health, with a number of others 
of its family, in the large eagle- 
house. It is now thirty years old, 
and on the morning we first made 
its acquaintance it very obligingly 
laid an egg, as though for our per- 
sonal gratification. 

Under the beautiful sky of 
Spain delightful days were spent 
by the traveller, followed by pleas- 
ant evenings in the different ven- 
tas, where he would listen to the 
stories of the native convives, and 
gather all he could about the 
haunts and habits of local birds. 
There were also, as he writes, 
“delicious summer nights in 
southern Spain, when all the 
louder sounds of human life were 
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hushed, and nothing broke the 
silence but the monotonous notes 
of the scops owl, and the ‘wet- 
my-lips’ of innumerable quails.” 
Of the little kestrels he says, 
“The cry of these pretty birds 
is as certain to strike the ear in 
the towns of Andalucia as the 
twang of the guitar and the click 
of the castanets.” Then there 
were the more exciting delights 
of driving the great bustards in 
Andalucia, in the peculiarly balmy 
but exhilarating air which, come 
from whatever quarter of the com- 
pass it may, “has blown for miles 
over wastes of rosemary, gum 
cistus, and thyme, or through 
pine-woods and orange-groves. It 
possesses an indescribable charm, 
and renders existence in itself 
more enjoyable here than in any 
other part of the world with which 
Iam acquainted.” In speaking of 
the remarkable cries that may be 
heard sounding in the air at times 
after nightfall, Lord Lilford says 
he has sometimes wondered how 
these strike others? Guy de Mau- 
passant, alluding to the same sub- 
ject, says poetically that “ce cri 
fuyant, emporté par les plumes 
d’une béte,” seems to him like “un 
soupir de l’Ame du monde.” 

The peregrine is, next to the 
kestrel and the sparrow-hawk, the 
commonest diurnal bird of prey 
in Northamptonshire. From the 
many high old elms and ash-trees 
in the valley of the Nen between 
Thrapston and Oundle he has his 
look-out station, commanding fine 
stretches of meadow and arable 
land. 


“T believe,” says our author, “ that 
the falcons follow the autumnal south- 
ward migrations of the duck tribe, as 
I have several times observed that 
their first appearance hereabouts 
occurs exactly at the same time as 
that of our first autumnal wild-fowl, 
teal or widgeon, for the former of 
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which species the peregrine has a 
very marked predilection. Besides 
the wild-fowl, a good many wood- 
igeons, peewits, starlings, water- 
ens, and an occasional partridge, fall 
victims ; but I do not look upon the 
peregrine in this country as such an 
enemy to game as the sparrow-hawk, 
which breeds with us, and has to 
supply the needs of four or five 
ravenous young just at the season 
when young partridges and pheasants 
offer an easy and tempting prey. But 
even allowing the game-destroying 
instincts of the present species, I 
would not on any account allow one 
of these really noble birds to be de- 
2 
stroyed on my own property.”, 


Of the numerous enemies to the 
young of partridges, the author 
asserts that a wet hatching-time is 
undoubtedly the worst. 

The hobby, which is rarely seen 
in many of our southern coun- 
ties, is not an uncommon bird 
in the well-timbered and meadow 
lands of Northamptonshire, and its 
nest is at times met with there. 
It has, we are told, become more 
common of late years. Its cry, 
which resembles that of the wry- 
neck but is louder, may be heard 
on a late summer’s evening, when 
the birds are chasing the insects 
about the old oak-trees. Sixteen 
hobby nestlings have been taken 
in the Lilford district of late years, 
without, so far as the author knew, 
one of the parent birds having 
been destroyed. 

The merlin, or stone falcon as 
some call it, prefers northern coun- 
ties to the southern ones, and is 
a fairly regular autumn visitor to 
Northamptonshire. It breeds on 
the heaths.and moorlands, and 
nested there more frequently before 
so many of the waste-lands were 
improved away; but the bird is 
often seen in October and Novem- 
ber. Writing of this bold little 
bird, Lord Lilford says :— 


“T have seen a pair of merlins fly 
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at an old blackcock which passed near 
their nest, and though they did not 
kill him, they knocked him into the 
heather, with the loss of many feathers, 
and so terrified him that, though not 
seriously wounded, he all but allowed 
us to catch him.’ 


The sparrow-hawk;, in spite of the 
war carried on against it, is more 
common than ever in the county, 
and so bold, says our author, that 
“‘T have had my face brushed by 
the wing of one of these hawks in- 
tent upon some young partridges.” 
Weall know how much stronger and 
fiercer the females of this species 
are than the males, but Lord Lil- 
ford states what may be new to 
many—viz., that they will in cap- 
tivity kill and devour the males if 
they are left together. 

The honey-buzzard is supposed 
to have bred in the woods to the 
north of the county, but it has 
only rarely been seen of late years. 
Here is, however, an interesting 
record in reference to this bird, 
sent in reply to a letter from the 
author :— 


. 


**SaLcey Forest, March 25, 1891. 

“T beg to say, in answer to your 
letter, that the honey-buzzard was 
pulled out by me in the Crown Woods 
near Silverstone in this county in 
September 1861. On seeing the wasps 
unusually busy one morning about 
eight o’clock, I went near the nest to 
ascertain the cause. The whole of 
the combs were scratched out, and 
there was a hole nearly the size of a 
beehive. On seeing the tail of a bird, 
I put my hand in and drew out what 
proved to be a very fine specimen of 
the honey-buzzard.” 


Lord Lilford considers this bird to 
be a useful creature, and by no 
means shy or wild, and he thinks it 
might yet, with due protection, be 
a common summer visitor to our 
woods. 

The amusing and interesting 
“little owl” has been established 
by the author in the county. For 
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many years he bought a number 
of these birds in the London mar- 
ket, to which they were brought 
from Holland. The young birds 
were placed together in large box- 
cages in quiet spots in the Lilford 
grounds with an ample supply of 
food, and the doors were left open. 
Since this was done a number of 
broods have been reared and re- 
ported in the neighbourhood. Mr 
A. Thorburn made a sketch of an 
amusing scene he saw near the 
aviaries—a little owl in the limb 
of an oak-tree mobbed by robins, a 
wren, great tits, blue tits, marsh 
tits, chaffinches, and a blackbird ! 

Many of us would like to see 
the beautiful golden oriole in our 
country, where from time to time 
it has been seen, and has even 
nested, but only to be ruthlessly 
destroyed. Lord Lilford considers 
that, if permitted, it might be as 
common with us as in many parts 
of the Continent. He thinks that 
some districts in Northampton- 
shire especially are well suited to 
the habits of this beautiful bird, 
and he urges any of his country- 
men who may have the good for- 
tune to see an oriole, to watch its 
habits closely, and to give it every 
possible protection with the view 
to its becoming a regular summer 
resident. 

During the month of August 
our author spends most of his 
time on a river-barge, from which 
he has noted and recorded in these 
volumes much that is interesting. 
Sedge-warblers and reed-warblers 
abound on the banks of the stream, 
and their notes are heard through- 
out the summer night. The days 
spent thus are full of interest as 
he watches “the water-hens lead- 
ing their downy young through 
the mazes of water- weeds, the 
young broods of wild ducks bust- 
ling out of some reedy nook at 
the approach of the boat, the 
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kingfisher watching his prey from 
an overhanging spray or darting 
past like a meteor, the heron 
standing motionless on a favourite 
shallow, the incessant song and 
rapid motions of the reed- and 
sedge-warblers, and the infinite 
variety of insects and of plants.” 
All these, he writes, “constitute 
a charm that I have seldom ex- 
perienced elsewhere.” 

The beautiful little golden- 
crested wren, now so uncommon 
in many of our counties, breeds 
freely in the neighbourhood. 


“In very cold weather I have 
found a family of perhaps a dozen of 
these little birds clustered together 
for warmth beneath the snow-laden 
bough of an old yew-tree, to the 
under surface of which the uppermost 
birds were clinging by their feet, 
whilst, as far as I could see, the 
others clung to them and to one an- 
other so as to form a closely packed, 
feathery ball.” 


Birds undoubtedly know where 
the owners of houses are hospitably 
disposed towards them, and that 
they can congregate and build 
about these unmolested. During 
the winter months nuthatches 
were seen from daybreak to mid- 
day opening and feeding on beech- 
mast about an interstice in the 
porch over the front entrance to 
the hall. 

The brambling is a bird that is 
becoming much rarer than it was 
in many districts, but upon the 
old beeches in Northamptonshire 
it may be seen abundantly. Its 
breeding-places are, of course, in 
more northern forests. 

In reference to the supposed 
poisoning of the young of birds by 
their parents if the nest has been 
tampered with—which is an accept- 
ed fact, the “Son of the Marshes” 
tells us, with the Surrey and Sussex 
country-folk—Lord Lilford says 
that there is a current belief in 
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his county that if a brood of young 
bullfinches is taken and placed out 
of doors in a cage, the parent birds 
will poison all but one of their 
progeny. This, however, he thinks, 
“ requires confirmation.” 

The crossbill has always been a 
favourite of ours. Its quaint at- 
titude and humorous disposition 
make it a very interesting bird in 
captivity. In Thuringia each peas- 
ant household likes to have a pair 
of these birds. If the mandibles 
cross each other at the end of the 
bill from left to right, the presence 
of the bird is said to counteract 
the diseases of the males of the 
family ; if from right to left, those 
of the females, Lord Lilford men- 
tions one that he received out of 
a flock of about a hundred which 
had been haunting the neighbour- 
hood of Harleston Firs for some 
weeks, In fir- woods, however, 
these birds never breed. 

As to game birds, black grouse 
is not a resident species in the 
county. The Chinese ring-necked 
species of pheasant has been suc- 
cessfully introduced at Lilford— 
also the green pheasant of Japan 
(Phasianus versicolor); and both 
these species interbreed freely with 
the origina] stock as well as with 
each other, the hybrids being very 
beautiful birds, finer and heavier 
than their parents. The bar-tailed 
pheasant (Phasianus reevesti) Lord 
Lilford has also found a hardy 
bird, easily reared and good to 
eat; yet it is of a wild, wary 
nature, more given to roaming 
than the other species, and he is 
inclined to think that it would be 
better adapted to Scotland and 
Wales than to the Midlands— 
from a sporting point of view. 

Of late years partridges have 
been more plentiful than ever. 
He has known them nest in a 
flower-bed near the house, and 
whilst the young were in process 
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of hatching the male bird was in 
a constant state of anxiety, run- 
ning to and fro on the stone balus- 
trade that-surrounds the flower- 
garden, and calling loudly all 
through the day. 

Quails are becoming every year 
more scarce in Northamptonshire, 
as in most parts of England and 
Ireland. The higher cultivation of 
our land is doing away with those 
rougher, broken portions in which 
the quail has its favourite habitat. 
The water-rail is scarce, but the 
land-rail or corncrake is a very com- 
mon summer visitor to Northamp- 
tonshire. In Spain, Lord Lilford 
says, one or two of the latter 
species are supposed to accompany 
each great flight of quails on their 
vernal migration, acting as pilots 
to them, so that the landrail is 
there called the “guide of the 
quails,” and in France “king of 
quails,” 

We specially commend to our 
readers all that the writer has 
to say about the great and the 
little bustard, as he knows more 
about these birds practically than 
does any other ornithologist in our 
country. That they have been 
“done to death” in Northampton- 
shire is a fact much to be deplored. 
A solitary bird is still recorded at 
long intervals, but it is no sooner 
seen than it is shot. 

Coots are found in most of 
the larger ponds or lakes of the 
county. Being anxious to en- 
courage them on the river in 
his estate, Lord Lilford procured 
fresh eggs from Norfolk and put 
them into the nest of water-hens ; 
but he fears these were disturbed or 
depredated by the numerous plea- 
sure-boats which now infest the 
district, to the destruction of many 
a wild creature that ought to be 
protected. 

The second volume is devoted 
to the consideration of the wild- 
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fowl. The stone-curlew is a rare 
straggler to the county of North- 
amptonshire ; indeed only two oc- 
currences are noted of it. Its 
most usual haunts are commons, 
rabbit-warrens, and some of the 
larger heaths, the upland sheep - 
walks of the South Downs having 
always been a favourite resort of 
this bird. Quoting from the let- 
ter of a friend, dated July 1880, 
Lord Lilford gives the following 
record :— 


“On Monday, May 10, I was a- 
tennising at Arthingworth. Rokeby 
(the rector of that village) said, ‘I 
have a rare bird to show you, 
wounded this morning by a shepherd 
and brought to me.’ He then showed 
me a rather small specimen of the 
stone-curlew, which had been seen 
in company with six or seven more, 
but what became of it ultimately I 
cannot say. It is undoubtedly a 
rare bird in this midland and much- 
frequented neighbourhood, as I take 
it that few birds are disposed to be 
less philanthropic.” 


Several instances of the breed- 
ing of the woodcock within the 
limits of Northamptonshire have 
been reported. Most observers 
and writers have lately stated 
that very many more of these 
birds remain to breed in our 
British Islands than was the case 
half a century ago, but no large 
bag of woodcocks has been re- 
ported from Northamptonshire. 
An old gamekeeper at Lilford 
used to tell how he had once, in 
the days of flint and steel, with 
one companion who was a very 
bad shot, killed twenty-six in 
Bearshank Wood; but Lord Lil- 
ford does not think the score has 
ever exceeded fifteen in one day, 
even on the estate of Lord Lyve- 
den in the neighbourhood of Lil- 
ford, where the favourite coverts 
for woodcocks are a fine range of 
woodlands there. Speaking of their 
passing from the woods down a 


glade or ride to their feeding- 
grounds, a gamekeeper used to 
say, ‘‘ They flies out like a snipe 
and comes in like a howl.” An 
interesting passage may be quoted 
here in full :— 


“T have often heard of, and twice 
witnessed, a curious habit of this bird 
that I do not remember to have seen 
in any way explained. I was sent 
forward to stand in a ride of an oak- 
copse in Ireland whilst the beaters 
and two shooters beat the covert to- 
wards me. I had hardly reached my 
post when a shot was fired and the 
ery of ‘Cock forward!’ reached my 
ears. The young oaks in front of me 
were pretty tall and very thick, and 
in a minute or two I heard something 
crash into them within a few yards of 
me. I could see for a certain distance 
in under the trees, and, looking for what 
I expected would be the dead wood- 
cock, was astonished to see the bird 
crouching close, and busily employed 
in covering itself with dead leaves, 
which it deliberately drew over its 
back by two and three at a time, 
scuffing meanwhile slightly with its 
feet to make a depression. Ina very 
few minutes I could see nothing of the 
bird but one eye, and though I fired 
several shots at other birds from my 
post, this bird remained in its cache 
till poked up by a spaniel, when it 
rose and flew back over the heads of 
the advancing beaters without giving 
a shot to the shooters who accompanied 
them. On another occasion in Epirus, 
I saw a woodcock go through a pre- 
cisely similar performance, but in this 
case the cock was pursued by a spar- 
row-hawk, who would have caught 
him if it had not been for the sight of 
me. I need not say that I left this 
woodcock in peace in his leafy couch.” 


Strange cases occur of stragglers 
driven presumably out of their 
course by stress of weather. Lord 
Lilford gives some interesting in- 
stances of such :— 


“A curious occurrence of a puffin 
far from its usual haunts took place 
on May 16, 1887, when one of these 
birds flew into a bedroom of No. 45 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W., 
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and was picked up alive, but with a 
broken leg. I mention this, as [ had 
occupied this house for several months 
in the previous year, and because the 
owner, aware of my ornithological 
tastes, was good enough to send me 
the skin of this erratic puffin, which 
is now stuffed at Lilford.” 

Or again :— 

“ A fork-tailed petrel was picked up 
three days ago about three miles from 
this and sent to me yesterday. It is 
remarkable that this species (Procel- 
laria leucorrhoa), which is a much 
scarcer bird in British waters than its 
close ally, the storm petrel, or Mother 
Carey’s chicken, should occur so much 
more frequently inland than the 
latter (Procellarva pelagica).” 


We would fain quote much 
more from these interesting vol- 
umes, would space permit it. Few, 
however, who are students of bird- 
life are likely to lose the oppor- 
tunity of reading them in their en- 
tirety. In all Lord Lilford’s writ- 
ings there is, apart from the charm 
that an agreeable personality 
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creeping in here and there exer 
cises on his readers, an evident 
truthfulness and straightforward- 
ness which impresses and con- 
vinces. He describes just what 
he has himself seen, having always 
verified all he discourses on. These 
are tue writings we want, rather 
than the compilations that have 
been, of late especially, only too 
common. 

Although Lord Lilford has been 
of late years, as he tells us, de- 
barred by infirmity from physical 
exertions in his quiet retreat near 
Oundle, he takes an active part in 
the world’s progress. Being de- 
sirous of learning more about the 
avifauna of some portions of Arctic 
Europe, he chartered and fitted out 
the steam-yacht Saxon of Birken- 
head,—his nephew, Mr Mervyn 
Powys, and Mr Aubyn Trevor 
Battye, taking charge of the ex- 
pedition. One result of this has 
been that interesting work by the 
latter, ‘Ice-bound on Kolguev.’ 
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IN ARCADY. 


I. 


GivE me the pleasure of a book, 
An ample shade, a running brook, 
A piping bird, and splashing trout, 
And wild-flowers shining all about; 
Then even kings would envy me, 
So full of joy my life would be. 


II. 


With cheerful heart and cloudless brain, 
No breath of care, no touch of pain, 
Arcadian summer soft and light, 

A cooling breeze, and skies most bright ; 
Then little birds would envy me, 

So full of joy my life would be. 


III. 


In careless ease there let me lie, 

The happiest man beneath the sky, 
There idly scan some book of oid, 
Filled with a poet’s thoughts of gold ; 
Then blushing brides would envy me, 
So full of joy my life would be. 


Cuares T. Lustep. 
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THE CLOSURE AND COMMON-SENSE. 


OxsstrucTION has triumphed: 
the Education Bill is withdrawn : 
and the Opposition are now in the 
seventh heaven of joy and exulta- 
tion. It is idle to minimise the 
fact. But if the party in power 
rightly appreciate its character, 
they may gain more by the lesson 
which it teaches than they can lose 
by the blow which it inflicts. 
That the most powerful Ministry 
of modern times should be com- 
pelled to abandon the most import- 
ant measure of the session, after 
the second reading had been carried 
by a majority of nearly three hun- 
dred, is so utterly inconsistent with 
both the theory and the practice of 
parliamentary government as to 
point to the existence of some 
latent disorder in the system, which 
if not promptly removed may lead 
to its rapid dissolution. We spoke 
in our last number of obstruction 
as a serious danger. But it is 
rather the disease of which ob- 
struction is the symptom that we 
have to dread, the parliamentary 
decay so eloquently referred to 
by Mr Balfour in the concluding 
words of his speech last Monday 
week,—words which abundantly 
justify all that we have been say- 
ing in these columns for many 
months past with regard to the 
inevitable consequences of conduc- 
ting the Opposition in the House 
of Commons on the principle now 
sanctioned by its leaders. “I 
deeply regret the evidence of 
parliamentary decay which last 
week especially, but in some 
respects all the events of this 
session, have begun to show. To 
those who love our traditions, 
to those who are careful of our 
fame, these incidents portend great 





mischief in the future. They 
are ominous, I fear, of inevitable 
change. This is not the time at 
which the nature of these changes 
could be discussed, even if they 
could now be adumbrated.” That 
we are probably on the eve of some 
great change, some “bloodless 
revolution,” in our parliamentary 
system, has long been our opinion, 
and every session of Parliament 
seems to bring it nearer and nearer. 
But at present we are concerned 
only with the immediate evil now 
before us, the rise and progress of 
obstruction, and the remedies for 
which it calls. We do not acquit 
the Government of all blame for 
the fate of the Education Bill, Mr 
Balfour went at length into the 
nature of the “ miscalculation” to 
which he pleads guilty; but he 
showed to the satisfaction of all 
reasonable men that it was due 
only to a misconception of the 
character of his opponents. He 
did not anticipate from them a 
method and degree of opposition 
setting at defiance all the comity 
of party warfare, and, as Mr 
Chamberlain says, ‘‘ absolutely un- 
paralleled in history” ; and seems 
to have expected them to act as 
if they were gentlemen first and 
members of Opposition afterwards. 
Experience should have taught him 
better, and let us hope that the error 
will not be repeated. There may 
have been some little contributory 
negligence on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. But it is but a feather 
in the scale compared with the 
real cause of the disaster. We 
are sorry to see the repetition 
of such scandalous misstatements 
on this subject as have appeared 
in organs of the press which we 
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had hoped were superior to all 
ersonal motives. The failure of 
the bill is hardly due at all to 
causes over which Mr Balfour had 
any control, unless he had chosen 
to adopt the plan of closure by com- 
partments. It is futile to deny 
so palpable a fact as that the pres- 
ent state of business is due to the 
persistent obstruction of the Radi- 
cal party, who themselves admit 
that as they have begun so they 
intend to goon. They make open 
boast of the obstructive debates 
which it will be in their power to 
raise on a multiplicity of questions 
at every stage of the Ministerial 
business, and they are now, un- 
fortunately, in a position to take 
advantage of their own wrong, and 
to attribute to the incompetence of 
Ministers what is exclusively due 
to their own deliberate violation 
of the spirit of parliamentary 
government. 

The scruples of the Government 
on the subject of the closure are 
to be respected, but we think 
they are misplaced. And, in- 
deed, it is high time that the 
whole question was set in its pro- 
per light before the people, and 
that the country at large began 
to realise the conditions under 
which, in the absence of any such 
changes as Mr Balfour contem- 
plates, parliamentary government 
seems likely to be conducted. At- 
tempts are still made to repre- 
sent the closure as a measure of 
exceptional stringency, to be kept 
in reserve for occasions of extra- 
ordinary urgency,—“ a last resort 
in extreme case,” to borrow the 
words of Sir William Harcourt : 
and it is of course very natural 
that such should be the theory of 
the Opposition. But as we hope 
presently to show, it does not corre- 
spond with facts. The closure has 
now advanced far beyond that very 
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elementary stage, and one of the 
chief promoters of its growth has 
been Sir W. Harcourt himself. 
He points to his own use of it in 
1894 as furnishing an example for 
all future Governments. Itis very 
likely that it may do so, but not 
in the sense intended by Sir W. 
Harcourt. His employment of it — 
at all events was such as to drive 
the Opposition out of the House, 
and to produce what had not been 
known for near a century, “‘a seces- 
sion”; nor should we be at all sur- 
prised if the session of 1894 came 
hereafter to be regarded as an 
epoch in the history of the closure, 
from which dates its practical rec- 
ognition as part of the ordinary 
machinery of parliamentary proce- 
dure. Sir William Harcourt is 
horrified at the idea of it becom- 
ing “an ordinary diet.” But we 
rather think that when the Muse 
of history comes to deal with this 
topic, she will name Sir William 
as the chef who first surfeited 
Parliament with this dainty dish. 

But though both sides may try to 
shut their eyes to the real state of 
the case, and though the party in 
Opposition have been delivered of 
a good deal of virtuous indignation 
at the tyrannical conduct of the 
Government, that is no reason why 
the public should either delude 
themselves or help others to keep 
up the delusion. A new agent has 
been introduced into our system of 
parliamentary debate, from which 
it is highly improbable that it will 
ever be expelled, or even kept 
within such limits as the immedi- 
ate sufferers from it naturally wish 
to see observed. 

These just now happen to be 
the very men to whom we are in- 
debted for the necessity of this 
innovation. It has its origin in 


the theory of divine right adopted 
by the Liberal party within the 
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last thirty years. The term has 
been used of late by both Mr Bal- 
four and Lord Salisbury ; but we 
ourselves called attention to this 
curious revival of an ultra-Tory 
doctrine by the extreme Liberal 
party at a much earlier period. 
The doctrine first began to sprout 
after the Reform Bill of 1832. 
The Conservative reaction of 1841 
nipped it for a time; but it was 
not killed, and after 1846 began 
to grow again more steadily than 
ever. Successive Conservative fail- 
ures—in 1852, in 1857, in 1865, 
and in 1868—to obtain a majority 
at the polling- booths naturally 
confirmed it, till on Mr Glad- 
stone’s accession to office in the 
last-mentioned year it had come 
to be generally believed that the 
Liberals were in the right, and 
that a strong Conservative Gov- 
ernment in the House of Commons 
would never again be seen. The 
doctrine of divine right was now 
therefore fully developed. The 
people, we were told, had declared 
over and over again that they 
would have nothing to say to the 
Conservatives. The Liberals, of 
course, were only too ready to be- 
lieve the flattering tale. The Con- 
servatives had reduced the Fran- 
chise, and, if that move didn’t 
answer, was it likely that any- 
thing else would ever have the 
desired effect? No! the people 
saw through them. The Liberals 
clearly had Providence on their 
side, and an indefeasible title to 
the government of the country, 
with all the good things apper- 
taining to it. 

Mr Gladstone fell—we need not 
repeat a thrice-told tale—and only 
five years after the political ex- 
tinction of his rivals had been con- 
fidently predicted, they were seated 
in power with a compact majority 
of fifty, and the reproach of twenty- 
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eight years was completely effaced, 
But the Gladstonian party then, 
as afterwards, would not accept 
the verdict of the country. They 
declared that the majority was 
not a genuine majority: that they 
themselves had been cheated out 
of office, with much more to the 
same effect ; and on the strength 
of this assumption conceived them- 
selves at liberty to treat the Con- 
servatives as usurpers, or rather 
as filibusters, outside the pale of 
legitimate party warfare. The 
temper thus generated has never 
cooled. Obstruction was its natu- 
ral offspring ; and though in the 
scenes which now daily pass before 
us we are apt to forget the extreme 
violence of the opposition offered 
to Lord Beaconsfield, the seeds 
were then sown of all that has 
happened since: a new system of 
tactics was inaugurated, to which 
even Fox and Bolingbroke in their 
most malignant and intemperate 
moments would have scorned to 
stoop. 

Obstruction, then, was the inev- 
itable result of the conviction thus 
deeply implanted in the Liberal 
mind that they were the natural 
inheritors of political power in this 
country, and that no quarter was 
to be shown to those who en- 
deavoured to rob them of it. 
From men who go into Opposition 
with these feelings strong upon 
them what else is to be expected ! 
“No faith is to be kept with 
heretics””—a doctrine wrongly as- 
cribed to the Roman Church—may 
rightly be imputed to the modern 
Radical. There was a lull in the 
system no doubt during the earlier 
part of Lord Salisbury’s former 
Administration. The dismember- 
ment of the Liberal party by Mr 
Gladstone’s adoption of Home 
Rule was too complete to admit 
of any energy being displayed by 
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the section of it which remained 
in Opposition, during the first 
dark days of its humiliation and 
despair. The shock was too great. 
Both leaders and followers were 
stunned by it. They lay like the 
fallen angels: and even when 
they began to bestir themselves, 
their hopes lay rather in sowing 
dissension between the Liberal 
Unionists and Conservatives than 
in discomfiting the Government. 
When, however, they found that 
the union was invulnerable, they 
returned to their old tactics; and 
we must all remember the pertina- 
cious obstruction which prevented 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration 
from completing their scheme of 
local government. Obstruction 


had now taken its place among 
the regular recognised methods of 
party warfare. 

On what might have happened if 
the Separatists had returned to 
power in 1892 with a majority of 
eighty or a hundred it is useless to 


speculate. What did happen was 
that they came back with so small 
a majority, and introduced meas- 
ures of such profound constitu- 
tional importance, that they were 
driven to the use of the closure 
as “an article of ordinary diet.” 
They fought with Home Rule or 
Disestablishment in one hand and 
the closure in the other. And 
though the Education Bill is not 
naturally so contentious a measure 
as either Home Rule or Welsh 
Disestablishment, the Opposition 
themselves have made it so, as 
they have done also the Ag- 
ricultural Rating Bill, describ- 
ing it as a “fiscal revolution.” 
Sir William Harcourt, whatever 
he may say, cannot shuffle off the 
responsibility for having riveted 
the closure upon Parliament. 
When, being in office, he used it 
to carry measures which a majority 
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of the British people condemned ; 


J 
and when, being in Opposition, he 
lent himself to a species of ob- 
struction of which the sole object 
was to prevent measures from being 
carried of which a still larger ma- 
jority approved,—he was doing 
more than any one statesman of 
the day to saddle the House of 
Commons with an institution which 
would have shocked Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell, but 
which now seems to have become 
necessary to the transaction of 
ordinary business. It being the 
avowed aim of the Opposition 
to bar all legislation whatsoever, 
for fear it should redound to 
the credit of their rivals, new 
methods must be admitted for 
coping with this new development 
of the party system. And as the 
Radical Opposition, true to their 
theory of divine right, seem likely 
to continue these tactics whenever 
they are not in office, the only way 
which has yet been devised of 
carrying on the work of the Gov- 
ernment in the teeth of such a 
determination must be accepted 
not only as permanent but as 
normal. At all events, the remedy 
must be kept in use as long as the 
disease lasts, and this is likely to 
be long enough. 

This is the situation which we 
have to face; and the solemn 
warnings which have been ad- 
dressed to the present Govern- 
ment on the subject by some who 
profess to be their friends only 
show a total want of power to 
appreciate it. It is useless to 
mince matters. The war between 
the Government and the Opposi- 
tion is war to the knife, and if 
the one party chooses to push 
matters to extremity, so must the 
other. Ministers are told that 
they must be careful how they 
use closure by compartments now, 
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because they protested against it 
when they were in Opposition. Of 
course they did. The beaten party 
always does. It is too late to talk 
in that way now. The closure, 
we maintain, whatever form it 
takes, is now an established sys- 
tem: the necessity for it as one 
of the regular instruments of par- 
liamentary procedure has _ been 
amply demonstrated: both sides 
are committed to it, and both 
sides must be allowed to use it 
at their own discretion. When 
Ministers protested against it, 
moreover, it was in very different 
circumstances from those of the 
present day. They protested 
against its being used to over- 
ride the will of the people. 
They might have hoped that it 
would never be necessary to use it 
to enforce the will of the people. 
That illusion being dispelled, there 
remains nothing but the naked 
truth that obstruction will hence- 
forth be practised for purely 
party purposes, to embarrass or 
discredit an obnoxious Administra- 
tion, without any regard to the 
public interest whatever, and that 
consequently it must be put down, 
as such a cynical prostitution of 
freedom of debate deserves to be, 
by summary intervention. 
Ministers have not only their 
own credit and dignity to consider. 
They are intrusted with the pro- 
motion of important measures of 
relief —one demanded by the 
greatest of our national industries, 
and one by the almost unanimous 
voice of our national religion—and 
are they to allow such measures as 
these to be frittered away or en- 
tirely defeated, rather than make 
use of the weapons which Parlia- 
ment has placed in their hands, 
because at some former time they 
have resented a particular employ- 
ment of them? It is by listening 
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to such counsels as these that many 
disasters have occurred, which 
courage and firmness at the out- 
set would easily have prevented, 
Ministers have now to finish 
the present session as best the 

may, and to look forward to the 
next, and to the conduct of their 
new Education Bill in the face of 
the open avowal, which cannot be 
again ignored, that Opposition with 
the Radical party means obstruc- 
tion. The whole of Sir W. Har. 
court’s speech on the 22d of June, 
in reply to Mr Balfour, comes to 
this. He has a right to employ 
this method of resistance against 
any measure of which he chooses 
to disapprove. He proclaims this. 
The Opposition are determined to 
use “every means at their dis- 
posal” to defeat such bills. That 
is a phrase which occurs over 
and over again in Sir William’s 
speeches. The Opposition, in 
short, are in open revolt against 
the legitimate authority of the Gov- 
ernment and the declared wishes of 
the people. They announce their 
intention of resisting both “to the 
last cartridge.” For Ministers to 
stand overmuch upon ceremony 
with such opponents as these, so 
as to endanger or postpone meas- 
ures which are urgently required, 
is a breach of their duty to the 
public. Magnanimity in the ab- 
stract may be treason in the con- 
crete: and can the Government 
believe for one moment that 
the disuse of the closure will 
disarm the hostility of the Radi- 
cals; or that when they return 
to power they will use it one 
whit more sparingly against the 
Conservatives because they have 
been spared themselves? Not 
they. Who cannot hear Sir 
William Harcourt’s horse - laugh, 
if such a suggestion were made to 
him? Mr Balfour must harden his 
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heart, as they say in the hunting- 
field, and face without flinching 
the obstacles which lie before him, 
and he will easily redeem the mis- 
take into which he has been be- 
trayed by over-confidence in the 
waning traditions of the House of 
Commons. From the determined 
attitude which he exhibited on the 
21st of May, when he refused to 
give way to suggestions for ad- 
journment, and carried the Rating 
Bill triumphantly through Com- 
mittee after a sitting of twenty- 
three hours, we have good grounds 
to hope that he will not be found 
wanting hereafter, when perhaps 
the Opposition and their friends 
in Printing House Square may be 
found lamenting his firmness in- 
stead of mocking at his weakness, 
Those laugh longest who laugh 
last. 

Protests against the closure, the 
discussion of coercive regulations 
in general, the questions as to the 
wisdom of interfering with debate 
in any way, were all very well when 
the great change was in its infancy, 
and when the necessity for some 
remedial measure to check the 
licence of Opposition was first 
under consideration. But the sys- 
tem now in force is, we repeat, 
firmly established. It has been 
accepted by both parties. The 
right of the Government to ter- 
minate discussion when it is either 
superfluous or obstructive, or both, 
has been fully acknowledged, and 
how the system is to be applied, 
how the right is to be exercised, 
are clearly for the Government 
to decide, who are the best 
judges of what the public interest 
requires, _ 

It signifies not one sixpence to 
the main question now before us 
either who were the original offen- 
ders, or whether the position of the 
present Government justifies seve- 
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rity or not. We have a strong 
opinion on both questions our- 
selves, as we have already made 
plain. But what the public should 
understand is this, that constant 
obstruction having wrought the 
closure into an implement for con- 
stant use, it is doubtful how far 
Government is justified in allowing 
its measures to be defeated while 
it has this instrument in its hands 
to ensure their being carried. The 
Home Rule Bill was forced through 
the House of Commons by the 
aid of the closure. The Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill would have 
been pushed through in the same 
way if the career of the Govern- 
ment had not been cut short. Is 
it to be supposed that the Con- 
servatives are going to allow 
their opponents a monopoly of 
what is facetiously termed the 
guillotine? Such a suggestion is 
puerile. Sir William Harcourt 
appeals to his own forbearance in 
the use of it when he was in 
power. We have referred to this 
boast, and to the curious notions 
of forbearance which Sir William 
must entertain. But does he not 
see that even if it were so, he used 
it as often as he wanted it; and 
that if he did not want it oftener, 
it was owing to the forbearance of 
the Opposition and not to his 
own? It is a law of dynamics 
to apply only as much force as is 
wanted to overcome the resistance 
offered. Thus the application of the 
closure depends on the force of 
the obstruction: and will anybody 
pretend to say that the obstruc- 
tion experienced in the House of 
Commons by Lord Rosebery’s 
Government can be compared for 
a moment with the obstruction 
offered to the present Administra- 
tion by the members and sup- 
porters of that Government? If 
Sir William Harcourt were to be 
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treated by the Oonservatives as 
the Conservatives are being treated 
by himself, would he put his pre- 
cepts into practice, and refrain 
from closuring the Opposition ? 
Give him the chance! 

We were lately staying at the 
house of a friend blessed with 
some grown-up sons, whose natural 
taste for disputation has been 
sharpened by the practice of the 
law. Not the simplest proposi- 
tion can be advanced at either 
breakfast, lunch, or dinner but 
what it is immediately contro- 
verted, and made the subject of a 
lively altercation, which continues 
to the end of the repast. ‘“ You 
see,” said our host one day, 
turning to a lady on his right, 
“we carry everything in this 
house at the point of the bayonet.” 
This is the state of the House of 
Commons. The younger members 
of the Opposition below the gang- 
way consider it fine fun, and a 
cheap and easy way of making 
a reputation. The elder ones en- 
courage it, just as Pulteney used to 
encourage “‘ the boys ” in their fiery 
declamation against Sir Robert 
Walpole. The Government cannot 
allow important measures, which 
they believe to be for the public 
benefit, to be arrested by such a 
system as this. If they can only 
carry them at the point of the 
bayonet, that gentle persuasion 
must be used. They are clearly 
in the right in resolving to carry 
their measures ; and if the Opposi- 
tion use “every means at their 
disposal ” for defeating them, Gov- 
ernment must use every means at 
their disposal for enforcing them. 
It was sanctioned by Parliament 
for this express purpose : and if it 
was not anticipated at the time 
that it would become “the ordinary 
diet” of the House, neither was it 
anticipated that obstruction would 
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become its daily food. Seeing that 
both seem now to have effected 
a permanent lodgment in our 
parliamentary system, it is useless 
to complain of either. We must 
take them as we find them. If we 
too might ‘“‘give advice to Sulla,” 
we should recommend the Govern- 
ment to give up complaining of 
the conduct of the Opposition, and 
accept it as part of the new con- 
ditions to which we have already 
referred, and which Mr Chamber- 
lain recognised in his speech at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. We 
must, he said, accommodate our- 
selves to the “new conditions which 
have obtained in the House of 
Commons.” Let it be understood 
once for all that for Opposition 
we are now to read Obstruction : 
that the latter is the new way of 
doing business, which has super- 
seded the old parliamentary meth- 
ods. Call it Opposition at high 
pressure if you like, commercial 
men know what that means. But 
obstruction is shorter and simpler. 
This truth, for such it is, being 
once frankly recognised, the clos- 
ure loses all its odium, and takes 
its place at once as the natural 
antidote to the newly imported 
virus. 

The Opposition will do well 
to remember Mr Chamberlain’s 
words: “They have not yet 
given up their desire to succeed by 
constitutional means rather than 
by the more arbitrary methods of 
their opponents.” But they may 
be forced to give it up. They may 
yet be made to feel that the con- 
duct of their opponents is such as 
to absolve them from all obligation 
to their former protests, uttered as 
they were under totally different 
conditions. Sir W. Harcourt may 
yet live to rue the day when 
he destroyed the first Education 
Bill— 
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“Turno tempus erit, 
optaverit emptum 

Intactum Pallanta ; et quum spolia ista 
diemque 

Oderit.” 


They are not bound to abstain 
from closuring by compartments 
unless they are met in a concili- 
atory spirit, and with reciprocal 
concessions by the Opposition. 
But these gentlemen are already 
reckoning up in gleeful antici- 
pation the chances they will have 
of heaping obstruction on obstruc- 
tion between the present time and 
next March. Egypt will furnish 
so much matter, South Africa so 
much more, The Finance Bill 
will contribute its quota, and so 
on. Is this the attitude, is this 
the language, of gentlemen pre- 
pared to recognise in the Govern- 
ment’s forbearance an act of gen- 
erosity, to be received in acorre- 
sponding spirit, or of political 
sharpers, who see in it only a silly 
sentiment which they do not un- 
derstand, and of which they will 
take prompt advantage? What 
terms is it possible to keep with 
such opponents as these, and how 
can we look forward to any return 
of better times when the guillotine 
may be turned into a pruning- 
knife, while the regular Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons 
continue to be animated by such 
a spirit ? 

Even if the two parties could 
be brought to such a sense of the 
danger and mischief of the present 
system as to agree to abandon 
obstruction as at present practised, 
how could they trust each other, 
or how could the leaders restrain 
their followers? If we look back 
only across the current session, we 
see that the use of the closure has 
been of constant occurrence. So 
it was in 1893 and 1894. So it 
would be again jf Sir William Har- 


multo quum 
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court or Mr Asquith, or any other 
member of the Radical party, be- 
came leader of the House. It 
seems to us, we must own, very 
far from improbable that even 
more stringent measures of re- 
pression may some day be adopted, 
if the docrine of divine right still 
continues to flourish. Such seems 
to be Mr Balfour’s own opinion. 
But whether or no, it will, we 
think, be found impossible to 
put any substantial check on 
the use of the closure as long as 
it exists at all. If you put power 
in men’s hands they will use it. 
Closure by compartments is only 
one form of it: the principle is 
exactly the same; the one may 
be made just as coercive as the 
other. Is it not better to face 
facts at once—to accept obstruc- 
tion and the closure as the twin 
conditions of future parliamentary 
debate? The only alternative 
that we see is to abolish the 
closure altogether, and_ restore 
the House of Commons to its 
original freedom. There would 
be plenty of noble savages to run 
wild in it. But even without the 
closure Supply could be got 
through in six months; or if it 
were finished in less, some legisla- 
tion might be attempted. One 
good bill a session would be quite 
enough; and perhaps that much 
might be managed. If this is a 
Utopian vision, the end, however, 
is one to which we seem likely to 
be brought by another road. Ob- 
struction, unless suppressed by 
methods which the present Gov- 
ernment are apparently unwilling 
to adopt, must bring us to one- 
bill Sessions ere long: and we 
may ask in all sober seriousness 
whether it would not be better 
to put an end to the closure at 
once than to leave it in existence 
only for the benefit of our adver- 
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saries. Of one thing we may be 
tolerably certain, that the applica- 
tion of the closure, if it remains as 
it is, is likely rather to increase 
than to diminish in frequency and 
severity. The spirit of obstruction 
is not allayed by it, though its 
action may be crippled. The 
more the conduct of the Opposi- 
tion compels the Government to 
have recourse to it, the greater 
the exasperation of its opponents, 
and the less likely are they when 
they regain power to use it with 
moderation. Thus it seems prob- 
able that on every change of Gov- 
ernment the new one will come 
into office with a fresh stock of 
hoarded irritation to work off, and 
that thus obstruction and sup- 
pression will grow hand in hand 
at compound interest, till some 
organic change in the constitution 
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of Parliament becomes absolutely 
indispensable. 

We have tried to take a broad 
view of the question, and to look 
at the closure as it affects both 
parties and is practised by both 
without distinction. We would 
be understood to mean that Con- 
servatives as well as Liberals may 
be reluctantly compelled to become 
the instrument of carrying out a 
change which circumstances have 
rendered inevitable, though both 
may consider it undesirable. But 
we must repeat, in conclusion, that 
if either party, for any reason 
whatever, decline to avail them- 
selves of the assistance afforded by 
the closure in passing their mea- 
sures through Parliament, the 
sooner they put it out of their 
opponents’ power to make use of 
it themselves the better. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF RUSSIA, 


Iv needed the horrible disaster 


‘ of the Khodinsky Plain to remind 


Nicholas II. that he is but a man. 
Such would have been the ancient 
envisagement of the calamity, and 
we are still so far in bondage to 
the theory of Nemesis that, though 
we may not put it so bluntly, the 
explanation corresponds to a lurk- 
ing sentiment in most minds. For 
even to those who go no further 
for their political conceptions than 
the illustrated newspapers, there 
was something almost awfully 
solemn and impressive in the pic- 
tures of this small, slight young 
man as the centre of such dazzling 
glory. The remotest ends of the 
earth sent their greatest and most 
imposing figures to do him homage. 
There were his own subjects of 
every race and creed— Russians 
from all the Russias, Finns and 
Lapps, Courlanders and Poles from 
the fringes of his European domin- 
ions, Cossacks and Tartars, Kal- 
mucks and Mongolians, Emirs from 
Samarcand and Bokhara with cen- 
turies of mysterious romance in 
their train, and half-starved sav- 
ages from the remotest north-east— 
Greeks and Catholics and Protes- 
tants, Mussulmans and Buddhists 
and Pagans. The absolute power 
exercised by the young man over 
all these has passed into a common- 
place of rhetoric. But there was 
also a second group which, to many 
minds, bore even more significance 
than the crowd of recognised tribu- 


taries. There were the unofiicial 
vassals, the representatives of 
thrones and principalities and 


powers nominally free, but, in plain 
truth, almost as subservient to the 
lightest whisper of their master as 
the meanest mowjik struggling for 
his life and‘a tin mug with bon- 


bons on the Khodinsky Plain. 
From Count de Montebello down- 
wards, Prince Ferdinand and Zia 
Pasha, Li Hung Chang, Count Ya- 
magata, and Abbas Mirza, uncle 
of the new Shah—they were all 
moujiks in their degree, and they 
were all struggling for a tin mug 
with bonbons. In this assembly, 
as among the recognised subjects, 
there was more than a parade of 
empty vaingloriousness, Each en- 
voy stood for a very real factor of 
the Emperor’s power—the outer 
circle, as it were, of his liegemen, 
not less abjectly obedient than 
their acknowledged fellows. 

The coronation came aptly as the 
visible embodiment of a complete 
and almost world-wide authority, 
such as no Emperor of Russia has 
ever wielded before. It happened 
to coincide with a series of brilliant 
diplomatic triumphs following so 
hard on one another’s heels, that 
what would have supplied foreign 
politics for a year’s meditation 
has become merely one point in a 
sequence—the successor of the last 
and the usher of the next. Dur- 
ing the months that Nicholas II. 
has been on the throne and Prince 
Lobanoff has been at the Chan- 
cellery, they have made huge 
strides towards empire such as 
might have sufficed for half a 
century. Or perhaps it would be 
more true to say that with the ad- 
vent of the new Emperor came the 
harvest of what had been sown long 
before, and all the crops began to be 
garnered together. Peace or war, 
Russian aggression never stands 
still, and it is most characteristic 
of her patient and far-sighted di- 
plomacy that she reaps more in 
peace than at the close of her 
most successful wars. To explain 
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this ceaseless and pauseless ad- 
vance upon all her neighbours, 
they tell us that she wants an 
open port on an open ocean — 
that it is absurd to ask an empire 
like Russia to put up with an 
outlet to the sea that is blocked 
by ice four months in every year. 
But that is no answer to the ac- 
cusation, if accusation it be, of uni- 
versal aggression, The possession 
of such a port is not the end but 
the means. There is no end to 
Russian ambition ; each point won 
is a stepping-stone to the next. 
Eastern Siberia has no glut of 
merchandise struggling for a vent 
at Vladivostock, nor would Con- 
stantinople be any better fitted 
for the export grain trade than 
Odessa. The port may foster a 
trade as yet in its infancy, but 
this is just another reason for 
saying that it is not the goal of 
Russian aspiration, but only a 
milestone on the road. If not for 
empire and for competitive trade, 
why seek an open port at all? 
Still less can the constant absorp- 
tion of new territory be explained 
by any superfluity of population 
in the old. It is nothing, after 
all, but the genuine earth-hunger, 
the lust of unlimited dominion. 
England is accused of it— prob- 
ably without truth, since, if Eng- 
land could win markets without 
possession, she would be too grateful 
for the opportunity. Conquerors 
like Alexander and Napoleon have 
been inspired by it. In our own 
days whole nations have been bitten 
by it, as in Africa, because they 
have realised that even the world’s 
surface is limited, and that they 
must peg out their claims now 
or never. But Russia has been 
hungering and thirsting for the 
whole earth ever since Russia was. 
She pursues her unchanging aim 
by peace or war—most surely, as 
has been said, by peace. The reign 
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of Alexander III. the Pacificator, 
and the activity of M. de Giers, 
were a perpetual struggle for em- 
pire. And if Nicholas II. and 
Prince Lobanoff appear more enter- 
prising, it is only that now is the 
time to garner, when before it was 
thetime tosow. And allthe sheaves 
are coming home together. If it 
is a port that is wanted, Russia 
has now the choice of half-a-dozen, 
If it is territory, there are several 
desirable empires waiting to be 
carved up. If it is universal 
hegemony, it is hers. Russia is 
the arbiter of the world. The 
Powers that are collectively in 
league against her are individually 
as desperately anxious for their tin 
mug as are her direct dependants 
and allies. Such as have most 
reason to dread her, and as com- 
mand the force which might throw 
her back, are silent and bewildered. 
From one end of the world to the 
other she has established a kind of 
divine right. There is even a new 
language fitted to the new cult. 
‘““A service to the peace of the 
world” is the new name for an 
act of complaisance to the Tsar, 
as ‘‘treachery to the common in- 
terests of civilisation” is the brand 
of such as seek to thwart him. 
This language sounds extrava- 
gantly, but it is hardly a word 
more than the truth. And it is 
well worth the while of Britons to 
consider in a little detail the factors 
which have combined into what 
may be very literally called this 
commanding position. It is Britain 
that this position threatens, be- 
yond any doubt—not perhaps by 
the choice of either Russia or of 
ourselves, but certainly by the im- 
perative necessities of our relative 
positions in the world. In the 
Eastern hemisphere Great Britain 
and Russia are the only two ex- 
pansive Powers in any real sense. 
There are others, such as France 
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and Germany, which resist absorp- 
tion, and even seek out barren 
spheres for the expansion that 
never comes. But the fact that 
such Powers resist absorption is 
only the more reason for certainty 
that the time will come when there 
will be no room left for the simul- 
taneous enlargement of both. The 
moment may come in the twentieth 
century or in the twenty-first, but 
come it must and will. And how- 
ever the advocates of an Anglo- 
Russian understanding may delude 
themselves or others in London, 
there is no delusion in Petersburg. 
“Hostility to England is the 
alphabet of Russian policy,” says 
the forward school; ‘‘an under- 
standing if you will,” say even the 
most moderate, “‘ but it must be an 
understanding, not of common in- 
terest, but of rivalry.” That such 
an understanding must be either 
impossible or useless will be argued 
later ; at present we may endeav- 
our to see what the dangers are 
against which, whether by under- 
standing or by opposition, we have 
to guard ourselves, 

The beginning of the Russian 
“boom” was, of course, the French 
connection, growing almost imper- 
ceptibly, from ordinary  cour- 
tesy on the one side and slav- 
ering sentiment on the other, 
through the nebulous limbo of 
rapprochement and entente, into 
full-grown, full-armed alliance. 
To what extent and in what con- 
ditions this alliance is valid it 
is at this moment neither possi- 
ble nor important to determine. 
What is important is, that French 
people and French deputies believe 
that Russia and France are one, 
and that Prince Lobanoff is quite 
content to suffer them to think so. 
To see how far the alliance goes 
we must see it in operation, and 
that we shall hardly see without a 
European wat. It is true that 
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the diplomacy of the two countries 
plays together, as in Constanti- 
nople or Oairo ; but on the other 
side, French and German diplomacy 
have played together for two years 
in Africa against Great Britain, 
and between France and Germany 
there is certainly no alliance. 
Nevertheless it is in such diplo- 
matic concert as is to be found 
between Messieurs de Nelidoff and 
Cambon at Constantinople, be- 
tween the French and Russian 
representatives on the Caisse de 
la Dette at Cairo, that the practi- 
cal working of the alliance has 
hitherto been best seen. It has 
brought Russia no very palpable 
advantage in Europe, but it has 
secured her flank there and given 
her a very useful leverage for work 
elsewhere. International rivalries 
during the last few years have 
shifted almost entirely from Europe 
to Asia and Africa. This is due 
partly to the completion of Euro- 
pean military systems and the 
mutual fear springing from them, 
which results in an equilibrium 
neither stable nor unstable, but 
rather what the statist calls neutral 
equilibrium—where a body is im- 
pelled by any force, there it re- 
mains so soon as the force is ex- 
hausted—and partly to the convic- 
tion, already noticed, that those 
who wish to take up unoccupied 
patches of the earth must do so 
in this generation or never. The 
French alliance freed Russia to 
enter into the scramble with both 
hands. 

A few weeks ago it looked as if 
by this alliance Russia had not 
only defended her European flank, 
but had actually broken up any 
possibility of danger from that 
quarter. The Triple Alliance ap- 
peared to be on the point of falling 
to pieces. Germany had plunged 
into the torrent of colonial rivalry, 
and it washed her up alongside of 
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France and Russia. It may be 
that she was impelled to improve 
her relations across the Rhine and 
the Vistula by a wholesome re- 
spect for the increasing solidarity 
of the Franco-Russian combination. 
But in the main the Kaiser’s policy 
appears to have been determined 
by rivalry with this country in 
Africa. This rivalry dated from 
the days of Angra Pequena and 
Walfisch Bay and Dr Peters’s futile 
raid on Uganda. It had been em- 
bittered when Mr Rhodes fore- 
stalled German concession-hunters 
at Buluwayo. It was stirred into 
new life by the unlucky agreement 
which Lord Rosebery or Lord 
Kimberley concluded with the 
Congo State in the early months 
of 1893. This wild and blunder- 
ing arrangement brought France 
and Germany together: they pro- 
tested simultaneously against vari- 
ous parts of it, and they protested 
successfully. Association with 
France led up naturally to an in- 
troduction to Russia, and as natur- 
ally we found the three Powers 
taking common action in the Far 
East. Meanwhile bad blood grew 
worse between this country and 
Germany, until it issued in the 
outbreak of January last, as every- 
body knows. 

This breach affected the Triple 
Alliance, and therefore Russia’s 
European position, in two senses, 
First, there was the new friendli- 
ness of Germany—or rather the 
revival of the old Bismarckian 
friendliness ; and secondly, there 
was an unequalled opportunity of 
turning the screw on Italy. Italy 
was never a very whole-hearted 
member of the Alliance, nor could 
be unless it were quadrupled by 
the accession of England. Ten 
years ago her navy, especially if 
reinforced by such a fleet as Aus- 
tria commands, might conceivably 
have sufficed to keep France from 
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invading her at any point she 
pleased. To-day it is quite in- 
adequate for that purpose, and 
each year sees it fall farther be- 
hind. If Germany and England 
were to fall out, what was the use 
of Germany to Italy, seeing that 
the Kaiser was far more able to 
involve her in hostility with France 
than to defend her if she were 
attacked? The conclusion was 
obvious. If Germany joined the 
Dual Alliance, Italy must join too ; 
even if Germany were refused by 
the allies, Italy would still—failing 
any hope of the British fleet— 
do better to agree with her adver- 
sary quickly. We have been told 
again and again by our special 
correspondents that the counsel of 
prudence had become an actuality ; 
that Italy had come in and made 
her submission to Russia with the 
rest. And after the disaster of 
Adowa such a result might have 
been reasonably expected at any 
moment. The chronic necessities 
of the situation were rendered 
acute by the Russian relations 
with Abyssinia. 

Into the history of this queer 
connection it is not necessary to 
enter minutely, although the whole 
affair is an admirable lesson in 
Russian diplomacy. Russian tra- 
ders and Russian travellers had 
quietly percolated through Abys- 
sinia for years; some of the bash- 
ful traffickers even went by way of 
Persia to escape observation. It 
has been notorious for years that 
Menelik has been armed from 
Obok by Russia’s good friends the 
French ; and doubtless here again 
the allies worked in concert. Out 
of these underground workings 
there suddenly cropped up a cer- 
tain Prince Damto, personally con- 
ducted by M. Leontieff, on a mis- 
sion to gladden the Emperor with 
the gift of Menelik’s Order of 
Solomon’s Seal—as it were a prize 
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at a flowershow. The authori- 
ties at Moscow were vastly inter- 
ested to discover that the Abys- 
sinian Church was a long-lost sister 
of their own (which it is not in 
the least), and much ecclesiastical 
unction was outpoured upon the 
fortunate Damto. The deputation 
returned with the politest of mes- 
sages for Menelik. Then came 
Adowa and the Red Cross mission 
to the wounded Abyssinians. The 
Abyssinian methods of ambulance 
are hardly more orthodox than 
the Abyssinian Church, and the 
Russian army surgeons were cer- 
tain to find their patients either 
fully recovered or eaten by sor- 
rowing relations, But no matter ; 
the expedition sailed. It is true 
that the nurses all turned back, 
but the soldiers went on. All 
this was but the thinnest veil over 
the menace to Italy. Russia had 
got a footing in the country from 
which Italy had just been thrown 
out neck and crop. If Italy 
wished to get back, she could either 
do it by purchasing the favour of 
Russia with her adherence, or at- 
tempt to do it at the cost of her 
enmity. Or else she could resign 
her African ambitions altogether 
and make her peace with Russia 
or not as she chose. The one 
spirited and dignified course, which 
was to smash Menelik at Axum, 
was not taken. For the rest, Italy 
could either keep her sphere of 
influence with Russia’s leave, or 
stand the chance of being ousted 
when Russia saw a favourable 
moment. Russia is not as yet 
an African Power, but be sure 
she would have no objection to 
becoming one — especially when 
thereby she could command the 
Indian route through the Red Sea, 
while France dominated the Cape 
line at Madagascar. 

But here, it may possibly be 
guessed, Russia, for a wonder, 
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sustained a check. It is difficult 
to explain exactly what happened 
between Italy and the other mem- 
bers of the Triple Alliance, and 
between Italy and England. But, 
judging from the evidence of the 
Italian Green-book, perhaps it was 
this. The Kaiser was unwilling 
to go the whole way towards cor- 
diality with the Dual Alliance, or 
else his overtures were not favour- 
ably received. Thereon he would 
have pressed King Humbert, 
when he met him recently at 
Venice, to maintain the Triple 
Alliance — in opposition to the 
tendency of Rudini, his new Pre- 
mier—and therewith to persevere 
in the African policy also as far as 
might be. Italy asked England 
to help her with a demonstration 
against the Khalifa, which would, 
and did, relieve the pressure on 
Kassala. Lord Salisbury agreed, 
by way of keeping up a counter- 
poise to France and Russia: this 
would explain the unexpected 
cordiality of Germany with regard 
to the Soudan advance. The 
Triple Alliance, in short, was set 
on its legs again by Lord Salis- 
bury, and Russia was disappointed. 
Such, at least, is a possible read- 
ing of the events of the past few 
weeks, Yet, even if it be correct, 
Italy is badly weakened, and with 
her the anti-Russian combination 
in Europe. Moreover, the very dis- 
courteous publication of the recent 
Green-book, and the studious omis- 
sion therefrom of all that might of- 
fend France or Russia, shows that 
Rudini, at least, is all for the 
Russian connection. And in 
Abyssinia Russia has fitted a 
thumb-screw which she may twist 
upon Italy whenever she will, and 
also—should Menelik be willing 
to lend his formidable power to 
the Khalifa— upon British suprem - 
acy in Egypt. 

It is not in Europe, however, 
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but Eastward, that the recent 
triumphs of Russia have been 
won; and these triumphs were 
duly summarised in the presence 
of many illustrious envoys at the 
coronation. For the first there 
was the half-sinister, half-abject 
figure of Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria. A triumph over so 
pitiful a creature was not, perhaps, 
worthy of the full magnificence of 
the occasion. Since he nerved 
himself, first to get rid of Stam- 
buloff, who had made and mastered 
him, and next to stand aside while 
the maker and master was mur- 
dered by semi-official agents of his 
Government, it was quite plain 
that all the Prince needed was 
permission to abase himself. Yet 
the victory cost nothing, and, poor 
as it is, is not without a definite 
promise of advantage for the 
future. The enmity of Alexander 
III. towards Prince Ferdinand 
was rather personal than political : 
it is said that Ferdinand promised 
the late Emperor that he would in 
no case accept the throne of Bul- 
garia, and accepted it three days 
later. But once the Prince had 
proved his fidelity after the manner 
of Judas, and it was plain that all 
he asked was permission to grovel, 
there was no political reason why 
that grace should not be accorded 
him. When Alexander III. died 
personal hostility ceased, and 
Prince Ferdinand was allowed 
access to the door-mat. Arrange- 
ments are accordingly being made 
to reinstate Russian trade in Bul- 
garia at the expense of Austria. 
There is likewise a plot to heal 
the schism in the Orthodox Church 
by handing over the Bulgars of 
Macedonia to the spiritual care of 
the Greek Patriarch, thereby de- 
stroying all hope that this province 
will ever pass to Bulgaria. We 
have not heard much lately of this 
project, which aroused the most 
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furious opposition in Bulgaria; 
but because it is in abeyance it by 
no means follows, where Russia is 
concerned, that it is given up. It 
is true that Bulgaria is no longer 
of prime importance as regards 
Constantinople, since Prince Lo- 
banoff and M. de Nelidoff have 
flown at the taller game, and 
secured the Sultan himself. Yet 
it must always be of value as an 
outpost close to the objective: the 
sea-route to Constantinople might 
be cut, in conceivable eventualities, 
by a superior British fleet, and 
with Bulgaria friendly Roumania 
might be attacked in front and 
rear. In any case the submission 
of Prince Ferdinand means one 
thing: it puts an end to the scan- 
dal of the smallest of European 
Powers openly defying the greatest. 
Stambuloff snapped his fingers and 
bade Russia come on, while Britain 
and the Triple Alliance stood by 
and applauded the performance. 
That is over now. Bulgaria has 
repented in sackcloth and ashes, 
and the Emperor of All the Russias 
is exalted. 

Possibly the most sensational of 
Russia’s bloodless victories was 
personified in the presence of 
Zia Pasha, envoy from the Sul- 
tan of Turkey. That Abdul 
Hamid should have thrown him- 
self bodily into the arms of his 
ancient enemy and the avenger of 
his persecuted Christian subjects, 
came to the general public as a 
most bewildering reversal of all 
their ideas. Turkey combining 
with Russia against England! It 
was the first step towards the res- 
toration of the Empire of Chaos. 
But to any one who had pene- 
trated even a little way behind 
the scenes at Constantinople, the 
revelation was no way surprising, 
and was indeed but the accom- 
plishment of the inevitable. They 
had seen it coming for years, long 
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before this country finally threw 
away any shred of influence she 
still had at Constantinople by her 
mad campaign for the Armenians. 
The truth is, that Lord Beacons- 
field’s Berlin Treaty and Oyprus 
Convention, instead of being the 
dawn of a new Anglo-Turkish pol- 
icy, were the last flicker of the old. 
The policy of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe and of the Crimean war 
was dead—killed by the religious 
intolerance of Great Britain. The 
fanatic Turk, except in times of 
especial excitement, tolerates the 
Armenian, and allows him to wax 
rich before his eyes. The fanatic 
Briton found himself unequal to 
the tolerance of the Turk at the 
opposite corner of Europe. As 
soon as Mr Gladstone came into 
office in 1880, the British Govern- 
ment set itself sedulously to work 
to destroy British influence in Tur- 
key. The Turk is like all other 
Orientals: you can let him alone, 
you can bribe him, or you can 
beat him; but you must do one 
of the three. Our Government 
preferred a system of perpetual 
nagging with a view to reform, 
backed neither by secret-service 
money nor by gunpowder. Years 
before the Sassun massacres the 
consistent refusal of commercial 
concessions to Englishmen showed 
that our influence was dead: it 
was this attack on our pockets— 
so Murad Bey, the young Turkish 
leader, has told us— which con- 
vinced him that soon or late 
Great Britain would be avenged 
on Turkey. Of course that is not 
the true reason of our intervention 
after Sassun ; but the instructive- 
ness of the explanation lies in the 
fact that it is the honest belief 
even of an enlightened Turk. 
Russia’s policy, on the other 
hand, was clear-sighted and reso- 
lute, as always. She began with 
the advantage of having put pres- 
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sure upon Turkey in the only way 
Turkey can understand —at the 
cannon’s mouth and at the point 
of the bayonet. Turkey was there- 
fore naturally disposed to turn to 
her rather than to Britain. She 
followed up her advantage by buy- 
ing up any man who was likely to 
be of use. One of her very first 
purchases, if we may believe the 
unanimous report of Constanti- 
nople, was Ghazi Osman, the hero 
of Plevna, to whom in war it 
would fall to lead the Turkish 
armies against her. 

Thus she was well prepared when 
the crisis came in the spring of last 
year. It is perhaps excusable that 
Sir Philip Currie, new to his place 
and conditions, should have under- 
rated, as he did, the astuteness of 
M. de Nelidoff, but it was not the 
less unfortunate. ‘I can do what 
I like with that man,” he is re- 
ported to have said of the prince 
of diplomatists ; after which the 
man naturally did what he liked 
with Sir Philip. How completely 
Great Britain was befooled we did 
not know till the Blue-books made 
a clean breast of the dismal mud- 
dle. M. de Nelidoff divided his 
time between the Yildiz and the 
consultation-chamber of the three 
protesting Ambassadors: he urged 
reform with one breath, and ad- 
vised the Sultan not to grant it 
with the other. Every step taken 
by the British Cabinet drove Ab- 
dul Hamid further back upon the 
support of Russia. To what ex- 
tent the Armenian agitation was 
semi-oflicially fostered at Tiflis and 
in Russian Armenia it is not easy 
to say. It is possible enough that 
Russia opened the campaign, but 
that the general appeal emanating 
from the Gregorian monastery of 
Etchmiadzin changed the direction 
of her policy. In any case, it was 
heads she won, tails we lost : either 
the Armenians would appeal to her 
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alone, so that she had a pretext for 
coercing Turkey, or they would 
appeal to Great Britain, in which 
case Russia was fully prepared to 
take her place as the Sultan’s de- 
fender. It came down tails, which 
perhaps was the alternative Prince 
Lobanoff preferred. Then came 
the exposure. Whether there is a 
secret treaty or not matters very 
little; no treaty is needed. Tur- 
key is to all intents and purposes 
the vassal of Russia, and the only 
obstacle to an occupation of the 
so-called Armenian vilayets, or 
even to a descent upon Constanti- 
nople, is now to be found in the 
somewhat decayed patriotism of 
the Turkish populace. But for 
that, the centuries of Russo-Tur- 
kish struggle are over, and Con- 
stantinople wants only the recon- 
secration of St Sophia to be Russian 
in name as well as in fact. 

Abbas Mirza, the deputy of 
Persia, arrived with a numerous 
suite the day after the ceremony. 
Persia is habitually a day late, 
and Russia has not been unobser- 
vant of the fact. Persia lies to- 
day absolutely at her mercy. She 
dominates the rich province of 
Azerbaijan on the north - west 
from Trans-Caucasia ; she threat- 
ens Teheran from Ashurada at the 
southern extremity of the Caspian ; 
her Transcaspian railway gives her 
indisputable command of Khorasan 
on the north-east. More than 
that, her agents are creeping into 
Seistan, on the British Beluchistan 
border, and she has more than 
once attempted to extort a port 
on the Persian Gulf or the Arab- 
ian Sea. The only efficient troops 
in Teheran are called Oossacks, 
and are duly officered by Russians. 
Russian Ministers dictate at Te- 
heran without the barest decen- 
cies of diplomatic circumlocution ; 
Russian newspapers openly state 
that all of Northern Persia is to 
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be Russian when Russia wills, 
Years ago a secret treaty is said 
to have set down the inevitable 
in black and white. Last autumn 
one sheaf in the diplomatic har- 
vest came from Persia. A road is 
to be constructed from Resht on 
the Caspian to Kasvin : it is to be 
built by Russian engineers, and 
the interest on it is guaranteed by 
Russia. And already the surveys 
are being made for a Russian 
railway from Baku (probably) to 
the great trading city of Tabriz, 
and thence by Kasvin to the capi- 
tal. This was more than a set- 
off to the British tobacco monopoly 
of 1890, which had to be cancelled 
owing to the one successful popular 
agitation of Persian history. We 
heard of no popular agitation when 
Russia decided thus finally to 
shackle the captive. And if one 
rivet more was wanted, it came 
when Shah Nasir-ed-Din was shot 
down before the mosque of Abdul 
Azim, The late Shah had yielded 
much to Russia; yet he was a 
strong man and kept all he could. 
His successor is a young man of 
whom very little is known; but 
that little is very much to Russia’s 
purpose. He has had no experi- 
ence of government. He is of a 
mild and retiring disposition. He 
has always been counted the friend 
of Russia as against his elder ille- 
gitimate brother, late Governor 
of Isfahan, who was supposed to 
favour Britain. It is the disas- 
trous’ custom of Persia that the 
Crown Prince is titular Viceroy 
of Azerbaijan, the one province 
most completely overshadowed by 
Russian power: he resides at 
Tabriz. Shah Muzaffar-ed- Din 
has seen the mob of Tabriz, after 
the bread riots of last year, carry 
the bodies of the slain in protest, 
not to him, the Viceroy and heir 
to his father’s throne, but to the 
Russian consul. Has he learnt 
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his lesson? It would be wonder- 
ful if he had not, and in him 
Russia is like to have the most 
submissive of all her vassals. 

No statelier envoy brought sin- 
cere and humble congratulations 
to the new Emperor than Li Hung 
Chang. For thirty-five years he 
has stood for his country in every 
emergency of peace or war; at 
the end of a long life he is coming 
for the first time to visit the bar- 
barians of the West. He has 
brought his coffin with him, but 
that he has consigned to London, 
feeling the impoliteness involved 
in dying at a coronation. Is not 
this also an omen, even as the 
belated advent of Abbas Mirza? 
And does Li Hung Chang also 
conceal a secret treaty in his yel- 
low riding-jacket? It has been 
confidently so asserted by those 
who should know; but here again 
there is no need to insist on the 
superfluous. Treaty or no treaty, 
China also has found her asylum 
in Russia’s hospitable bosom. 
When once the Siberian railway 
began to wind round her northern 
frontier, the fate of China was 
sealed. It was absurd to ask 
Russia to tolerate any but a weak 
and subservient Power on the 
flank of this railway, said the 
journalists of Petersburg, and 
Russophiles in London repeated 
the cry—as if the Oanadian Pacific 
railway were to justify a British 
protectorate over the United 
States. Soon, as the railway 
crawled from post to post, it be- 
came obvious that much expense 
and trouble would be saved by 
running the line through a huge 
corner of Manchuria direct to 
Vladivostock. Better still were 
second thoughts: run the line 
through Manchuria to a Chinese 
port that is open all the year 
round. It is true that American 
ice-crushers have now opened 
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Viladivostock in the hardest winter, 
but Port Arthur and Port Laza- 
reff were not the less attractive for 
that. The Chino-Japanese war 
gave Russia the needed oppor- 
tunity, and France and Germany 
supplied the needed pretext of 
action in the interests of civilised 
Europe. Neither of them gained 
anything they could not have got 
without irritating Japan—but that 
is their affair. Russia, on the 
other hand, was enabled to play 
with the Sick Man of Asia exactly 
the same game as she had played 
with Turkey. It was our tra- 
ditional policy to support China 
as a barricade against her. But 
we neither knew the feebleness of 
China nor, when the Japanese 
war revealed it, were we prepared 
to reinforce it. Again, therefore, 
we left the way open. We were 
so apprehensive of the hostility of 
Russia to our client that we forgot 
that her friendship was even more 
to be feared. Thus we gave China 
into the arms of Russia. The 
service done to the Son of Heaven 
by keeping the Japanese off the 
mainland was clinched by the 
Franco-Russian loan. Here again 
we let winning cards slip through 
our fingers. It is said that the 
loan had been promised to an 
English house, but our Govern- 
ment did not insist on the bargain. 
It is also said that the loan was 
offered to the Rothschilds, and 
that Lord Rosebery dissuaded 
them from floating it. The result 
was that the money way found in 
France, and interest guaranteed 
by Russia on the security of the 
maritime customs. The result to- 


day is, that Russia has an official 
right to interfere with the mari- 
time customs, which is the crea- 
tion of Sir Robert Hart, and over 
which British subjects have exer- 
cised from the first a predominant 
At the same time the 
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chronic impecuniosity of China 
affords unlimited opportunities of 
screwing out of her any concession 
that may from time to time be 
desired. The corrupt administra- 
tion of Peking offers as fatal a field 
for secret-service money as Turkey 
itself, and no doubt many eligible 
mandarins have been bought u 
already. In a word, Russia holds 
every card at Peking, and has 
only to play them out at her 
leisure. 

How many of her trumps she 
has already played, it is not so 
easy to say. Great Britain ap- 
pears to have scored a point or 
two in the game, but hardly as 
against Russia. We have secured 
half a loan of a hundred millions 
of taels, the issue of which is to be 
divided between the Hong-Kong 
and Shanghai Bank and the 
Deutsch-Ostasiatische Bank. This 
is a disappointment to the French 
house which tendered for the loan ; 
but there is nothing official about 
it, and the security ranks after 
that of the transaction with 
Russia. We have secured the 
opening of the West River, which 
would counterbalance the conces- 
sions granted to France on her 
Tongking frontier, and help to 
bring the trade of Yun-nan down 
to Hong-Kong; but the West 
River, open in theory, is in fact 
still closed. Sir Robert Hart has 
been intrusted with the postal 
service as well as the maritime 
customs, but before this is greeted 
as a victory for British influence 
it might be wise to wait a while 
and see how the new arrange- 
ment works out. It may be such 
a victory; it may be the prelude 
to Sir Robert’s supersession in the 
customs by a Russian, as Russian 
organs have long recommended, 
We may be sure that Russia on 
her side has not been idle. The 
recent assaults German 
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officers are said to have been in- 
stigated by her agents, and there 
is nothing improbable in the story ; 
without doubt we shall soon see 
Cossack regiments and Russian 
officers in Peking as in Teheran, 
The hardly less recent trespass on 
the rights of British subjects at 
Chifu is a small thing, but it is 
Russia’s own. The fact that the 
Russian Pacific squadron wintered 
in the bay of Kiao-Chau is inter. 
esting as showing the direction of 
Russian policy and the complais- 
ance of China: the annexation of 
the position itself is improbable, 
since it has no inland connection 
with any Russian base, and is 
thus defenceless against a supe- 
rior fleet. Most significant is the 
admitted fact that the Siberian 
railway is to be run by Tsitsihar 
through Manchuria to Port Arthur, 
or any other more convenient 
port. This means handing over 
the vast potential wealth of that 
country to Russian exploitation, 
and, once a position is occupied on ~ 
the Gulf of Pecheli, handing over 
the keys of the whole stable to 
the horse-thief. Men of: great 
knowledge and tried honesty have 
declared positively that this ar- 
rangement is down in black and 
white. This was denied, but Li 
Hung Chang has more than half 
confessed it. Secret treaties are 
made to be denied, though it may 
be that they are also made to be 
broken. But the point is, that 
Russia has it in her power to take 
what China is said to have given 
her, and when she wants it she is 
not likely to hold her hand. 
Japan was represented at the 
Emperor’s coronation by Marshal 
Yamagata, the oriental Moltke 
who organised the conquest of 
Korea and the southern regions 
of Manchuria. But is Japan also 
among the vassals? Hardly in the 
same sense as Turkey and Persia 
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and China; yet is it not probable 
enough that Japan also has re- 
cognised the hopelessness of a 
struggle with superior force, and 
has been glad to make decent 
terms with her antagonist? All 
we can say for certain is, that 
Japan has pocketed a defeat in 
Korea with a humility hardly to 
be expected otherwise from her by 
no means humble temperament. 
The treaty of Shimonoseki, as first 
negotiated, endowed Japan with 
a protectorate over Korea. As 
modified by European interven- 
tion, it left the country nominally 
under its own king, but really 
under the control of Count Inouye, 
the representative of the Mikado. 
He had the tact to leave Korean 
palace intrigues pretty well alone, 
but when he was succeeded by 
Viscount Miura the old struggle 
broke out between the Queen’s 
family, representing Russia and 
the old corruption, and the Tai- 
wen-Kun, the King’s father, re- 
presenting Japan and, more or 
less perfunctorily, reform. In Oc- 
tober last the palace was stormed 
by an armed mob, and the Queen 
was murdered. It is certain that 
the assassins were Japanese bravos, 
and Viscount Miura was brought 
to trial for complicity in the act. 
He was acquitted, however, for 
want of evidence, nor does it ap- 
pear that the judgment was a 
partial one. The result was that 
the unstable king was left to the 
care of a ministry of Japanese 
tendencies, while the Japanese 
troops proceeded to evacuate the 
peninsula. But on the night of 
the 10th of February this year 
happened a revolution at Seoul 
which has not received in this 
country one tithe of the attention 
that it deserves. That night a 
force of marines and blue-jackets 
with artillery started inland from 
Russian warships which happened 
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to be lying at Chemulpo. On 
reaching Seoul they occupied the 
Russian Legation, whither the King 
of Korea immediately repaired. 
Under the protection of this 
Russian force he issued a pro- 
clamation condemning his whole 
Cabinet to instant death. Some 
of the right honourable gentlemen 
escaped; the majority were de- 
spatched in the street. A Russo- 
phile Ministry was appointed in 
their stead, and to this day the 
King governs Korea from the 
Russian Legation. Russian schools 
have been duly instituted, and the 
familiar expedient of a Russian 
loan is in progress. In plain 
language, Russia exercises a pro- 
tectorate over Korea, and can 
bring down the railway terminus 
to any of its harbours she will. 
Against this cool aggression Japan, 
so far as has been heard, has not 
uttered one word of protest; cer- 
tainly none has been listened to. 
Russian newspapers—speaking, it 
must be remembered, only with 
the approval of their Government 
—declare freely that Japan has 
given in and has made her sub- 
mission. To judge by the signs 
vouchsafed us, it is certainly very 
far from impossible. 

So vast is the inheritance into 
which Nicholas II. has entered. If 
his direct and recognised power is 
tremendous almost beyond human 
comprehension, how much more 
tremendous is his unacknowledged 
supremacy over all the peoples 
that encircle his frontiers! It 
needs only a word from him to call 
up convulsions that may change 
the face of the earth. In what 
direction this change is likely to 
be set in motion it is difficult to 
say certainly, but it is easy to 

uess. Prince Lobanoff has so far 

unveiled the intentions of his de- 

partment as to acknowledge that it 

holds all its spheres of activity of 
K 
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no account beside China and the 
Far East. What is known of the 
Emperor himself makes it very 
probable that he is in the fullest 
sympathy with his Chancellor. 
He is the first Russian Emperor 
who has himself travelled in the 
East and allowed his imagination 
to be played upon directly by its 
allurements. He has manifested 
the most constant and lively inter- 
est in the great Siberian Railway, 
which is the outward symbol of the 
new trend in Russian policy. It 
may be concluded with some con- 
fidence that master and servants 
alike recognise the boundless possi- 
bilities of this policy. China isa 
hundred times richer than Turkey 
and Persia together, and in the 
prospect of its easy spoil even 
India may well be set aside for the 
moment. The fruit of India is set 
about with thorns ; China is wait- 
ing only to drop into the open 
mouth. The whole Pacific, more- 
over, will shortly witness a shifting 
of the world’s equilibrium. As the 
centre of civilisation and trade 
moved from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic, so even in our day it 
will begin to swing towards the 
Pacific. The growth of Australia 
and New Zealand, the develop- 
ment of the western coast of North 
America consequent on the trans- 
continental railways, the rise of 
Japan, and the completer exploita- 
tion of China and the East Indies, 
all are throwing an increasing 
proportion of the world’s weight 
into the Pacific. The completion 
of the Siberian Railway and the 
construction of the Central Ameri- 
can Canal will spin round the 
wheels of progress more swiftly 
still. Nicholas II. may well re- 


solve that he too shall be well 
posted to take a strong part in 
this huge operation. 

It can hardly be any other in- 
spiration that has dictated the ex- 
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traordinary development of the 
Russian navy in recent years—a 
development which has not been 
regarded by us with the keen- 
ness that it surely merits. Ten 
years ago the Russian naval esti- 
mates were well under five millions; 
to-day they are about six and a half, 
The rapidity of the increase will be 
best appreciated by the proportion 
of ships building to ships com- 
pleted. Russia at this moment 
has under construction exactly 
the same number of battleships 
—eight—as either Great Britain 
or France. But whereas, taking 
first- and second-class battleships, 
the British increase is roughly one 
ship building to every four built, 
and the French two building to 
five built, Russia is constructing 
four new vessels for every five she 
possesses already. That is to say, 
that at the present rate the Im- 
perial navy doubles itself in five 
or six years. Now it is tolerably 
plain that this rate of armament 
is not warranted by considerations 
of defence alone. If Russia is 
cramped in her access to the sea, 
there is the correlative advantage 
that she is singularly invulnerable 
to naval attack. Her fleet in the 
Baltic is sufficient for the strate- 
gical necessities of a war with 
Germany, while it is ridiculous 
to suppose that she needs seven 
of the most powerful battleships 
afloat to hold the Black Sea 
against the rusty ironclads of 
Turkey. So that the naval policy 
also squares with the supposition 
that ambitious schemes of .foreign 
aggrandisement are in contempla- 
tion at Petersburg. If the new 
fleet is not to be used against this 
country, and with an eye to the 
command of the Pacific, where is 
the use of it at all? 

In one word, it is idle to blink 
the fact that the Power most 
threatened by the colossal strides 
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which Russia has been taking in 
every direction is the British Em- 
pire. To go no further than the 
barest material considerations, is 
it likely that with Russia supreme 
at Peking we shall be allowed to 
go on doing more than half of the 
enormous and enormously increas- 
ing business of China? Or, to 
take one strategical aspect out of 
many, when Russia could not per- 
mit a small, if enterprising, Power 
like Japan to post herself on the 
flank of the Siberian Railway, with 
what comfort can we see Russia 
established on the Yellow Sea or 
in Korea on the flank of our con- 
nections between Hong-Kong, Syd- 
ney, and Vancouver? It is true 
that there is a considerable body 
of not unpatriotic opinion which 
advocates agreement rather than 
antagonism. It is said that before 
Lord Rosebery left office such an 
understanding had been concluded, 
and that it was only shattered by 
the unexpected advent of Lord 
Salisbury. But if Lord Rosebery 
really had made such a deal on 
behalf of this country, it is perti- 
nent to ask what this country got 
by it. Russia got China, as it ap- 
pears, but what did we get? Lord 
Rosebery made one or two bar- 
gains of this one-sided kind while 
he was in office, and Lord Salis- 
bury appears not indisposed to 
follow up the precedent ; but in 
this case it is satisfactory to know 
that the Premier’s advent was 
enough to close the negotiations. 
It may further be asked on what 
lines any such agreement could be 
drawn. Some have made the ur- 
bane suggestion that in return for 
an undertaking to abstain from 
India, to cease co-operation with 
France against us, and to respect 
our trade, we should permit Russia 
to occupy Constantinople and ab- 
sorb a slice of Northern China— 
including, it: is to be presumed, 
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Peking. Perhaps this idea was 
fostered by the belief that M. de 
Nelidoff was pulling squarely to- 
gether with Sir Philip Currie in 
the Armenian business. But in 
case the theory still survives that 
disillusion, it must be inquired 
what, in the first place, should we 
gain by such an arrangement, and 
how far, in the second, is Russia 
likely to accede to it? We should 
be relieved of a certain embarrass- 
ment to our diplomacy ; in return 
for which (since the agreement 
must always issue in rivalry, not 
in alliance) we should have to 
increase our naval expenditure in 
the Mediterranean and the Pacific. 
And what would Russia gain? 
Absolutely nothing that she could 
not get without us. The very 
hypothesis of the suggestion is 
that we should in no case oppose 
an advance to Oonstantinople, 
while Lord Rosebery certainly did 
nothing to oppose the advance 
upon Peking. And if Russia is 
likely to leave us our China trade, 
when she can take it for herself, it 
can only be said that Russia must 
be strangely changed. 

The truth is that Great Britain 
and Russia are too big ever to 
agree for any time. We believe 
that to our race will fall the ulti- 
mate supremacy of the world; 
Russia believes exactly the same 
of herself. Sooner or later the 
two ambitions must collide, and 
we had better be making ready for 
that great day at once. To allow 
Russia to absorb all possible 
strength before the conflict is to 
put a premium on defeat and ruin. 

What, then, do we want? We 
want above all a new Eastern 
policy and a definite one—such a 
policy as is pigeon-holed in the 
bureaux of Petersburg. We have 
cast China overboard ; we might 
ballast the ship with Japan. We 
talk of Japan as a friendly Power, 
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and even as an ally, but with what 
warrant? Inasmuch as we put no 
pressure on her to abandon her 
Chinese conquests, and were the 
first Western Power to recognise 
her adolescence by compromising 
the privileges of extra-territori- 
ality, it is probable that she har- 
bours less resentment towards us 
than towards Russia. But we 
have done nothing for her; on the 
contrary, we have made a singular 
exhibition of impotence at the re- 
cent crisis of her national life, and 
such an exhibition is apt to de- 
preciate the value of the exhibi- 
tor’s friendship. If we are to ally 
with Japan, we must be prepared 
to fight for her if it is necessary. 
In some years she will command a 
navy which, with our own China 
squadron, could easily sweep the 
Pacific, while on land she will dis- 
pose of half a million trained men. 
Only, if we want the aid of this 
force, we must not repeat the piti- 
ful abandonment of the Chinese 
policy. In one word, alliance or 
no alliance, we ought to be clear 
what we will fight for and what 
we will permit without fighting. 
It was this clarity of purpose that 
gave Russia each one of her recent 
triumphs, and it was just on this 
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account that she never needed to 
fire a shot. There is an idea grow- 
ing up that this country will never 
declare war. Yet there is such q 
thing as offensive defence in inter. 
national politics as in strategy, 
and if we wait till war is declared 
upon us when an aggressor knows 
he can have his will without it, we 
shall wait till we have no interests 
left to defend. We have to guard 
the treasure of India and take our 
share in the spoil of Ohina. And 
as our worst enemy is and must be 
Russia—which is rather a tribute 
to her than an accusation, for it 
means that she is the one Power 
in this hemisphere which can still 
beformidable to us after the lapseof 
a couple of generations—we should 
make it the single-minded aim of 
our policy to strip the young 
Emperor of his gorgeous vassals 
and add them to the retinue of the 
Queen. Which cannot be done 
except by plain dealing and plain 
speaking, and the manifest resolu- 
tion to follow words with blows. 
Otherwise there may be those alive 
to-day who will see the grandson 
of Nicholas II. saluted in the 
Kremlin by the Emperor of China 
and the tributary Princes of Raj- 
putana and the Deccan. 
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